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PAPERS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Forty-second Annual Conference Illinois Library Association, 
Springfield, October 26-28, 1938 


The first session of the forty-second annual meeting of the Illinois 
Library Association was opened at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel in 
Springfield on Wednesday, October 26, at a luncheon of the Children’s 
Amid much chatter caused by the exchange of greetings be- 
tween old friends and new acquaintances, we all enjoyed the delicious 
result of a chef’s following recipes and looked forward with anticipation 
for Marjorie Hill Allee’s “Recipe for a book.” 








RECIPE FOR A BOOK 
By MARJORIE HILL ALLEE 


It was a belated and unhappy surprise 
to me to find that this so-called talk must 
be written out and handed in for the 
proceedings before ever I saw your faces. 
My reluctance to dispatching twenty 
pages plus carbon through the typewriter 
was not the result of inherent laziness 
on my part, for I am generally accused 
of being pathologically industrious at this 
middle-aged stage of my existence, nor 
even due to extreme preoccupation with a 
family of assorted ages and needs; it 
grew from the fact that I do not, myself, 
think well of occasions on which authors 
present written addresses and have long 
since ceased to attend them. These papers 
are almost invariably composed of sen- 
tentious generalizations on Life and Lit- 
erature, with a sprinkling of durable 
bright remarks calculated to stand up 
under repetition; through which the audi- 
ence sits politely, knowing that they 
have asked and sometimes paid for what 
they are enduring, but growing sleepier 
and sleepier, if not actually antagonistic. 

What I.do enjoy is the informal gather- 
ing in which a writer is free to say what 
rises to the top of his mind as he is 
speaking, stimulated by a friendly audi- 
ence, such as I have always found libra- 
rians to be, into indiscreet confidences; 
into shots at the truth that may hit the 
bull’s eye, though they only glance at the 
fact in the case; into those conversational 
asides that may be more revealing than 
all the First Principles that any crafts- 
man ever tried painstakingly to fish up 
from the subconscious depths where most 
of his work goes on. 

It is distinctly an anti-climax to see 
this delightful fluff set down in print. 
Dates are likely to show that they have 


been improvised. From top and bottom 
of the page statements contradict each 
other, lacking the congenial social atmo- 
sphere that originally synthesized them. 
The reader says, and rightly, that this is 
pretty thin stuff, whereas he respects the 
very looks of the solid paragraphs that 
fill the proceedings of all respectable 
organizations, whether he reads them or 
not. But he misses something. 

I am going to attempt a compromise. I 
had intended, as my title “Recipe for a 
Story” shows, to ramble through an ac- 
count of some of the ingredients that 
have gone into the making of my books; 
and I shall follow that design now, as 
nearly as it can be reduced to paper. 

I am not expecting to generalize; the 
older I grow the less defensible generali- 
zation appears to me to be. It encourages 
me to know that Mr. Walter D. Edmonds 
can find readers when he writes of his 
concrete experiences in making a story, 
as in the little preface to “Rome Haul”, 
or his essay in the Atlantic on the genesis 
of “Drums Along the Mohawk”. It was 
surprising to me to find how essentially 
similar in its modest way my technique 
was to his, though the end results are 
not exactly similar; in fact, I know very 
well that a respectable number of the 
people who read my books are elderly 
ladies who object to novels of the natural 
forthrightness and breadth of subject 
matter of Mr. Edmonds and the modern 
school. It might be found, if we all pooled 
experiences, that there were other writers 
to whom an historical scene came alive 
through a weather report or an illiterate 
pamphlet, when all their reading after the 
best historians left it flat as the picture 
on a calendar; and then we might have 
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a generalization or two, after all. But for 
the present we shall proceed on the case 
history method. 

Let me say in the beginning that I be- 
lieve I have been made into a writer as 
much by my personal and environmental 
limitations as by any special talent. I 
am in no sense one of those geniuses who 
must fulfill his unique destiny though he 
destroy himself in the process. I have 
needed ways to express myself and writ- 
ing has been convenient under the cir- 
cumstances; but making a dress or a 
sponge cake, or persuading a tempera- 
mental African violet to bloom the second 
time gives me the same quality of 
satisfaction as writing something that 
pleases me. 

I was born on an Indiana farm in the 
horse-and-buggy days when to live a 
quarter of a mile from any neighbor 
meant not exactly isolation, but a degree 
of solitude that would be incredible to- 
day. My older sister was practically the 
only child I ever played with until I was 
seven years old and started to school. We 
invented for ourselves playmates. These 
were named Mattie Eulie, Lorna Doone 
and Maggie Zine; and there were also 
John Star and Edward, who were not so 
important, for we did not know any boys 
and were badly handicapped in arranging 
masculine drama. In fact, John Star and 
Edward were quite adult and must have 
been somewhat like our father and grand- 
father, who were the only grown men we 
knew in those days. If you find my books 
shy of satisfactory boys, you might re- 
member this circumstance, which may 
also account for the older men that are 
likely to be found in them, leading the 
story along. 

I must have been extremely short- 
sighted from my birth, but I did not 
know this, and neither did anyone else 
until I went to school. This meant no 
conscious hardship to me. I cannot tn- 
derstand why, under the circumstances, 
the family did not consider me a stupid 
child, but apparently they were too busy 
to think about it. I compensated for my 
defect to some extent by smell and by 
feeling; and even today the smell of clean 
cold cat fur, of autumn apples or a 
freshly split stick of beech wood is to me 
a positive pleasure that not every one has 
learned to enjoy. 

At a distance of twelve feet the world 
practically disappeared from sight; the 
objects outside that radius were too vague 
and indistinct to afford much interest. 
But perhaps for that very reason I found 
rather early that there was one very spe- 
cial pleasure that could be brought close 
to the eyes, and at the age of four I 
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learned to read. This skill I largely 
taught myself, and very easily, following 
my mother around the kitchen with a 
book, asking what the next new word 
was. I remember from those days before 
five-and-a-half, pages of such an assort- 
ment as the First Reader, Eggleston’s 
“Great Americans for Little Americans”, 
and choice bits of “Hans Brinker”. I was 
apparently free to read any book I could 
lay hands on, and between our own books, 
generously supplemented with gifts from 
an aunt who was a teacher, and the little 
library to which we later had access in 
the town four miles away, I made an 
acquaintance with literary form and ex- 
pression which have been of value to me 
in self-criticism. 

I doubt if any one who at the present 
time consciously attempted to train a 
child to become a writer would arrange 
that his elementary school training 
should consist of four and a half short 
winters in a one-room country school; but 
I consider myself fortunate to have had 
just such an experience. Thereby I was 
thrown back very much on my own re- 
sources, as I had been through the pre- 
ceding years, and what I had was mine, 
from the inside out. 

At the death of my grandfather, the 
year before I started to school, we had 
moved into the big brick farmhouse 
where my grandmother wished to con- 
tinue living. This brought us within a 
mile of school; we were no nearer to 
our neighbors, but there were now in the 
same house with us my grandmother and 
my two maiden aunts, a thin one and a 
plump one. If you want to know what 
I imagine they must have been like 
twenty years before that time, you may 
read, I hope in 1939, the book I am now 
trying to find time to work on, to be 
called “Runaway Linda”; but to the 
child that I was then the aunts seemed 
very nearly as old as my grandmother 
and much more exacting. Their chief use 
was to remind me that children must be 
quiet and pretty mannered. This last was 
a limitation as constant and severe to me 
as my shortsightedness, until I had my 
glasses and my range was widened by 
school in the winter and the stretches of 
the farm, its fields and streams and 
woods, in the summer. 

That first winter in the brick house 
before I had spectacles I was set by the 
fireplace to piece a four-patch quilt for 
employment. I must not have enjoyed 
this busy work, for I have never pieced 
a quilt block since, and even now the idea 
repels me. Perhaps I have an allergy to 
straight seams. But I also learned to 
darn that winter, great holes in the heels 
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of my father’s socks stretched over a 
darning gourd so large that it made my 
short fingers ache to hold the sock taut 
across it, and I have liked to darn ever 
since. I think it must have been that 
winter that I learned to write in a copy- 
book my teacher aunt had sent, sitting 
at the dining table with my chin not 
very much above the edge. This copy- 
book exemplified the new vertical writing 
to which all the other children had to 
change a year or so later, when I had 
the advantage of them. 


When I entered school the next winter 
I could read and I could write, and the 
teacher was not very strong in arith- 
metic herself, so that that chronic failing 
of mine was overlooked and left largely 
uncorrected. She would have preferred 
to assign me to the third grade, but in 
our small school there was no other can- 
didate for third, so I fell in with the 
fourth graders and jogged along very 
happily with the aid of the new glasses 
the teacher discovered I needed. 


I think you can see by this time the 
healthy bespectacled child that I was, 
trained by circumstance to forget every- 
thing around me and concentrate like a 
leech on a juicy new book, and yet with 
an appreciation of small and accessiple 
pleasures. By the time that I had reached 
high school age I had added to these in- 
terests that of watching other people, 
especially my elders, and silently remem- 
bering and arranging these impressions. 


My older sister was a very pretty girl. 
I was not only admittedly homely, but 
had been expected by the family to be a 
boy, so that my father called me Dick 
in his more facetious moments. Not even 
this, so far as I know, resulted in my 
suffering from an inferiority complex, or 
whatever it would have been called then. 
The fortunate result was the relegation 
of myself to large spaces of genuine in- 
attention on the part of my elders, while 
they labored to gild the lily that was my 
sister. This was hard on her, while I 
throve on neglect. It is true that occa- 
sionally I came under the anxious and 
conscientious examination of my mother 
and my aunts; it might be that I would 
be buttoned into a new dress of light 
blue which my mother fondly believed 
made me look both fair and genteel, and 
my thick braids combed out and the hair 
left hot and mussy around my neck; and 
these were miserable times. But usually 
I was left to trot around in my blue 
calico in summer and in winter a woolen 
dress cut down from one of my aunt’s, 
quite unconscious of myself, blotting up 
impressions from my limited world. 
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I have gone into this exposition of my 
childhood because I believe that its mem- 
ories and its attitudes are my most 
important resources in writing, whether 
books of that time and place or those 
apparently set quite elsewhere. I must 
always take up the attitude of the single- 
minded observer which I held then in 
pure form, if I am to see my story; and 
while I never identify myself with a 
character, I must be there with my 
people, like the child in the corner or 
on the hearthstool. And if I can actually 
set the characters to traveling the lanes 
and pikes of my early recollection, all 
their action proceeds with immensely 
greater ease and, to me at least, seems 
much more convincing. 

The place where a story is set is im- 
portant; and I must know the era also 
before I know how my characters will 
behave. I could not possibly produce a 
timeless action. I feel uneasy if I do not 
know the day, the month and the year 
in which the action is to take place. 


As you may know, I have been particu- 
larly fascinated by that time of destruc- 
tion of old values and groping for new 
ones that this country suffered and grew 
through in the late ’30s and early ’40s 
of the last century. This is the time of 
the Lankester stories. Judith and Cather- 
ine, Phebe and Patsy and their family 
had all to adjust themselves to new ideas 
of society and economics, and the tracing 
of these movements afforded me much of 
the interest of writing those books. 
There is no very large output of litera- 
ture about that period, and I do not con- 
sider it adequately treated in the his- 
tories. I have resorted freely to the 
memoirs of that day, to odds and ends 
of descriptive and controversial matter, 
much of which is to a high degree indi- 
vidual, unsmoothed and ungeneralized, 
and therefore the best possible source of 
historical background for my particular 
need. 


The period of “Susanna and Tristram”, 
just before the Civil War, though ex- 
tremely interesting, is almost too well 
studied for my purposes. I swim through 
it in the wakes of much larger fish than 
I, authorities whom it is hard not to 
follow meekly. If it had not been for the 
memoirs of Levi Coffin, a charming, con- 
tradictory, and above all a dramatic per- 
son, who enjoyed his own oddities and 
recorded them with unashamed candor, 
I should never have attempted the period. 
But that was required of me was to put 
myself in his company and keep up with 
him as best I could, observing him as I 
used to observe my grandmother, who 
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was no more aware of me than Levi 
Coffin was in 1854. 

The period of the Civil War, which I 
attempted in “The Road to Carolina”, has 
of course been even more cultivated and 
from many points of view. The story 
that I told there comes from the same 
sources that supplied the material for 
Trowbridge’s “Cudjo’s Cave’, as well as 
from explorations of my own. I do not 
know that any one else has tried it, and 
I was willing to believe Trowbridge’s 
statement that he would have written a 
better story if he had ever seen the lo- 
cality, after I had visited the cave which 
in his story is a wierd and magnificent 
chamber, but which actually is a modest 
hole-in-the-bank, suitable for storing pota- 
toes, and so used for its owner. I also 
new about the people involved in these 
stories; they were friends and cousins 
of my family, and they left their records 
from North Carolina to Indiana. Tris- 
tram seemed to me only mildly enterpris- 
ing after I read how a Quaker cousin of 
ours, not much liking the South after the 
war had been going on a year, loaded his 
family and some of their belongings inio 
a covered wagon and calmly drove north 
to Indiana through the lines of both 
armies. 

Our present time has plenty of exposi- 
tors, but none whom I trust. I have to 
get up my courage and proceed by my- 
self, though I have a tendency to invite 
a scientist to go along with me for com- 
panionship and intelligent conversation. 

I should make it perfectly clear that 
here, too, I am only an observer; by no 
stretch of the definition of the word 
could I be called a scientist, though hope- 
ful editors do not always believe this, 
and I have even been requested by a 
publishing firm to try my hand at a sci- 
entific guide to the seashore. But even if 
I am shaky on the geotropism of crus- 
tacea, I have seen so many scientists in 
their native habitat in the last thirty 
years that I know a good deal about their 
behavior. I feel relatively oriented if I 
can follow one of these through the un- 
charted terrain of the modern scene. 

Now, given the time and the place, I 
am likely to find myself next feeling 
around for two problems to set forth in 
the course of the story and steer to some 
sort of satisfactory conclusion. One of 
these will be a matter of personal con- 
flict, such as Judith Lankester’s adjust- 
ment to the country family with which 
her grandfather has placed her, and this 
is the more important of the two prob- 
lems. But there must also be a social or 
“public” problem, or the story for me has 
not sufficient weight and interest to be 
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worth struggling through. The historical 
question of slavery is one of the most 
dramatic, and I have used it more than 
once. I like also to present the imper- 
sonal scientific attitude as against nar- 
rower selfish motives. I dare say that I 
may overload my stories on the “public” 
side, but at least I have never tried to 
propagandize, and I have tried to show 
these serious questions through the 
mouths of the different characters each 
in his own person, so.that there is more 
than one point of view. 

It is hard to say where the characters 
begin to take shape in this process. In a 
sense their quality is not dependent on 
their time. I can not tell how they will 
behave unless I know the period and 
their positions in it; but inside these 
limitations their essential being is the 
same and they cannot behave inconsist- 
ently with it. A Shakespearean character 
is recognizable as himself in a business 
suit of the year 1938, as more than one 
theatrical producer has taken pains to 
prove. The old ladies of Cranford are 
found in any country town. And there 
are those who take delight in spotting 
Elizabeth Bennet and Mr. Darcy in such 
unlikely places as airplanes and railway 
stations, as well as in the more appro- 
priate locale of the drawing room. I need 
not labor the familiar point. 

The thing that puzzles me is that 
sometimes a minor character, of no great 
importance to plot or development of 
character, is apparently of real necessity 
to the story. When he enters the scene 
it comes to life and every one there is 
less like a paper doll. Grandfather Hollo- 
way has this effect, and so has Alfy in 
“A House of Her Own”. Their vitality 
has to be curbed or I shall give them 
unwarranted space for the simple pleas- 
ure of watching them. I hope the readers 
of my stories are not fully aware of the 
different degrees of liveliness in these 
characters. I should like to believe that 
all of them are convincing, but I am 
afraid the heroine is seldom so attractive 
as her satellites. 

It is a serious weakness of mine that 
plot does not really seem to me to be 
very important. I argue with myself on 
the subject and am intellectually con- 
vinced that action, physical action, is nec- 
essary in the best stories, and particu- 
larly essential in fiction for young people. 
I read Dorothy Sayer’s intricate tales, 
hoping to catch her expertness with 
construction and plot, but with despair 
in my heart. I invent storms and floods 
and mobs and make my young characters 
do something about them. But I cannot 
feel that an explosion is as interesting 
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as a quiet conversation, and I am always 
having to remind myself to keep the ac- 
tion going. It is a weakness which I 
shall continue to struggle against, for I 
know that in spite of my personal pref- 
erences in the matter, when the charac- 
ters of a story only look at each other 
and think, there is not much story left. 

The steps noted here in the growth of 
a book sound logical enough, but I more 
than suspect that there is always some 
odd and not too logical reason that sets 
the various ingredients to combining in 
the first place. 

“Susanna and Tristram”, my first book, 
I wrote as it stands because I realized 
my inadequacy to do something else that 
I should have much preferred to do with 
that material. I had read, not long be- 
fore, the memoirs of old Levi Coffin, and 
had been so fascinated by him and his 
career that I yearned to write for a more 
modern audience the story that I found 
in that book, long since out of print. That 
was a hopeless ambition, for I had neither 
the time nor the essential training of a 
historian. Therefore, as consolation for 
myself, I invented the device of going 
through the period with Levi Coffin, as 
Susanna and Tristram did, in a story. 
Fiction was better than nothing, but I 
still wish I could write that historical 
biography, analyzing Levi Coffin, his mo- 
tives as president of the Underground 
Railroad, and his relation to his period; 
with no imaginary young girl and small 
boy along, though I liked Susanna and 
Tristram well enough, too. 

With “Jane’s Island” and “Ann’s Sur- 
prising Summer” the book was set off 
because in each instance I saw a place 
that I had known and loved for its 
uniqueness disappearing into the past, 
and I wished to describe it and the people 
who made it and whom it made before 
I had forgotten them: before brick build- 
ings and expensive apparatus and sum- 
mer people had got the better of the sim- 
ple Woods Hole where I had seen the 
scientific spirit working in bare perfec- 
tion, before real estate dealers had made 
the lovely Lake Michigan dunes into 
something as nearly as possible like 
Chicago. 

“Off to Philadelphia” was precipitated 
by my acquisition in another pursuit of a 
number of enticing incidents and descrip- 
tions of the Philadelphia of the 1840s, 
notably a privately circulated memoir 
written by an aged aunt for her nieces 
and nephews, which so beguiled me that 
I actually copied the whole thing out- 
right before I returned it to the friend 
who had lent it to me. The possession 
of all this wealth irked me. It cried to 
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have something done with it, and in the 
end I took time and trouble to hunt out 
still more material to complete the story. 
It is as full of detail as my grand- 
mother’s bag, made of one of her gathered 
skirts stitched together across the hem, 
was of carpet rags, and for the same 
reason: I could not bear to throw any 
of it away. 

I wrote “The Great Tradition” believing 
that I had embarked on an impossible 
venture, but so tired of the stereotyped 
college story which has been the same 
ever since I first began to read it, that 
I felt obliged to attempt the description 
of what I myself had seen and experi- 
enced in the thirty years that I have 
lived around colleges and universities. I 
felt I must begin very carefully, with my 
characters sharply defined and fully in 
mind. If they were real and acted as 
real people do, then I thought I might 
stand a chance of convincing my readers 
that they were members of a real univer- 
sity. It has been a pleasure to me to be 
told by many people that they felt the 
girls to be individual persons. 

When the reader has accepted Jenny 
and Merritt, Charlotte and Anna and 
Helena as real girls, then they were more 
ready to accept their relationship to 
Delinea, the Negro girl; though this re- 
lationship is for most readers colored so 
strongly with emotion or prejudice that 
it is very difficult to write about both 
honestly and convincingly. The relation- 
ship of different races was, however, a 
minor problem compared to the ticklish- 
ness of basing the story of the actual in- 
tellectual work of the university. I had 
to rely there on my own experience, to 
the effect that students enjoy study and 
research, that it satisfies a fundamental 
need in many of them, so that they volun- 
tarily arrange their lives around it, and 
very healthy lives at that. It seemed to 
me that since this did occur, it might be 
possible to present it in dramatic form, 
with the center of interest in the labora- 
tory, though this departed widely from 
the usual dormitory-dance-drink-drive for- 
mula. I did put in a football game, as 
accurately described from the real scene 
as I could manage, but probably unlike 
any other description of a football game 
that ever got within the covers of a book. 
I threw away more of the story than I 
published, and rewrote the manuscript 
even more than the three times that most 
of my stories require. And in the end it 
was at least the honest tale I had set out 
to make, and, I am glad to say, kindly 
received. 

Given whatever particular and peculiar 
incentive the story of the moment re- 
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quires to set it in motion, with the time 
and place definitely decided upon and a 
certain amount of reading accomplished 
if the tale is to be historical; with a set 
of characters listed and described, and 
an outline of the plot by chapters, then 
the manuscript has to be written. 


I cannot escape from long and regular 
periods of sitting before my typewriter, 
sometimes writing and sometimes sitting 
and staring at it in a kind of trance wait- 
ing for the words to shape themselves. 
Unwittingly—and the word is appropriate 
here—I twist my feet around the legs of 
the chair until I wake up with knees so 
dislocated that I walk painfully for hours 
thereafter. In my old role of childish 
observer I sink into the scene I evoke 
until I do not always know where I am 
when some interruption calls me back to 
the attic room with the sewing machine 
in front of me, old boxes to my back and 
the blanket box to one side; but I do 
know where I have been: I have been 
sitting beside a certain fireplace with the 
people in my story or, with them, scuff- 
ing the sand of the dunes under my shoes. 
It was not surprising to me to find Mr. 
Edmonds stating that after he wrote the 
description of the great snow storm in 
“Rome Haul” he went to bed with a had 
cold. With me the force of imagination 
has never been that compelling, but I 
know it has great hypnotizing power over 
the person who calls upon it. 


There are times, however, when even 
the most unremitting application cannot 
take the story past some psychological 
dam that is holding it back. I find I do 
not know what my people are doing, or 
why they ought to be doing the thing 
ordained for them in the plot. From ex- 
perience with this kind of block I have 
learned to lapse into passivity, to hunt 
for some different occupation, preferably 
monotonous and undemanding on the 
mind, and let the conflict settle itself 
without my conscious interference. In 
the case of a person like myself, whose 
real occupation is housekeeping, this can 
be arranged one way or another. 


One of the pleasantest methods is to 
attend a symphony concert. A _ soloist 
will not turn the trick, for I find myself 
too conscious of the wiles of an individual 
performer; but let the bows of first and 
second violins saw in unison up and 
down, upon and down, and I sink peace- 
fully into what I suppose is my sub- 
conscious, not very much aware of music 
or anything else. Then it often happens 
that after I have ceased to worry over my 
problem and to the best of my knowledge 
have forgotten it, its answer bumps 
gently against me and the whole story 
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neatly rearranges itself ready for further 
writing. 

But a symphony concert is not always 
a possibility, nor is a long walk, which 
I find equally efficacious. Ironing may 
then be indicated. That is a soothing and 
monotonous occupation, in which I am 
not likely to be much interrupted. Su- 
sanna on her old white horse first came 
riding toward me beyond an ironing 
board. And, incidentally, I find on re- 
viewing my list that I am partial to be- 
ginning a story going places. It must 
have been that those infrequent trips 
four miles to town to trade eggs for sugar 
and get the mail were my childish idea 
of the prelude to adventure. 

I can very well believe the story of E. 
F. Benson’s (I think) about the little 
English novelist who could write like a 
house fire, but only when stimulated by 
the noise of a typewriting office, or a 
radio and victrola combined, and who 
nearly wrecked the nerves of the quiet 
little square where she lived incognito 
with the noise necessary for her inspira- 
tion. I do not listen to the radio myself 
if I can help it, but my daughters study 
by it, and it seems to help them rather 
than to distract their minds; perhaps it 
is the equivalent of my different escapes 
to monotony. 


There must be times, then, when I 
work like a mechanical robot, though a 
robot, I hope, does not get a pain in the 
back of its neck; and these must be 
other times when I vegetate as unintel- 
lectually as possible; and, if I persevere, 
there will eventually accumulate a two 
hundred page manuscript, more or less, 
divided (I don’t know why) into about 
thirteen chapters, which I send off to the 
publishers and wish I never had to see 
again. 

I am tired of those people I have been 
writing about; I do not wish to associate 
with them again; and I like them less 
because I am wearily aware that what I 
have been writing is imperfect in manner 
and form. I follow the story through 
galley proof with increasing distaste; and 
when the first copies of the book are sent 
me from the bindery, I find the illustra- 
tions a surprise, since, except in the case 
of “Jane’s Island’, they are never like 
the picture I had built up in my mind. 
I put the book away and try to steer the 
conversation of kind friends toward more 
congenial channels. By that time, of 
course, I am working on a new manu- 
script, concentrating on it as I used to 
concentrate on reading a new book, and 
I resent being distracted from it to hash 
over its predecessor. It may be two or 
three years later before I can take up 
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that book without reluctance; by that 
time I have succeeded in forgetting most 
of it, and in the freshness that the words 
take on I read a paragraph here and there 
and think that, after all, the book has 
some congeniality. 

It has occurred to me in this connec- 
tion that the highwayman of “Rome 
Haul” is symbolic in a sense that Mr. 
Edmonds may not have intended. He is 
the figure of romance riding through the 
story, a kind of embodiment of the at- 
traction of canal life to Dan, who has 
come down to the canal from the farm. 
In a sense he carries Dan through the 
scenes of the story; it is only when the 
highwayman has been killed and Dan 
first sees his face, cold and hard and 
mean, that the story is over, the boy is 
freed from the enchantment of the canal 
and inevitably goes back to the farm. For 
me there is always a time when I have 
realized my characters and their environ- 
ment, have seen their faces like the faces 
of the highwayman, and the enchantment 
is dead. 

I have reserved for separate discussion 
my latest book, “The Little American 
Girl”, whose background I have been 
especially asked to elaborate here. It is 
sufficiently recent in composition—I 
finished the manuscript last New Year’s 
—so that I have not much enthusiasm 
left for it, but there is a great deal of 
material which I did not include in it, 
but which is relevant to it; and this is 
fresh enough to interest me, and I shall 
try to select from this such items as may 
explain the book more clearly. 


Recently published as it is, it has al- 
ready provoked more varying and emo- 
tional responses than any other book I 
have written. My first letter, before I 
knew that the book was out, came from 
a girl determined to follow Sandy’s foot- 
steps by the first fast boat to Paris. Our 
friends very properly identify Sandy in 
part with my daughter Barbara who is 
of the girls who have served as house- 
daughters in the European Quaker 
Centers; but they also insist on identify- 
ing other characters and not so success- 
fully. Sandy’s editor friend, J. D., has 
been taken for an innocent student who is 
now at the University of Wisconsin; but 
on the other hand I have been warmly 
upbraided by the long-suffering wife of a 
certain college president for presuming 
to present J. D. at all, since she had never 
known a student editor capable of teach- 
ing his staff to write. 


A criticism that took me quite aback 
was the gentle comment of a most friend- 
ly librarian that she liked my Quaker 
stories better. Now I grew up in a 
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Quaker community, and it would be neces- 
sary to go back a hundred and fifty years 
to find an ancestor of mine whose an- 
cestors were not Quakers for another 
hundred years or more before that. I 
doubt if I could write a book that alto- 
gether escaped the influence, direct or 
indirect of that heredity; but I regard 
“The Little American Girl” as the most 
Quakerly book I have ever written, even 
if the characters seldom use the plain 
language. I can only think that in my 
effort to avoid the appearance of propa- 
ganda I have left some readers at sea as 
to the background and motivation of the 
characters. 


The story grew out of the last twenty- 
five years of my life, in which I have had 
opportunity to watch, again largely as 
the non-participating observer, the efforts 
of the Friends to find first, the modern 
moral equivalent for war for their young 
people, and later, to help them build up 
an attitude and a way of life which 
should, in the words of George Fox, “take 
away the occasion for all war”. Those 
experiments were often picturesque and 
dramatic, and I judged that there might 
be a sufficient audience of young people 
interested in the direct action that had 
been tried out at their age level, to make 
it worth writing of what I have known 
through first hand acquaintance with the 
international pioneers. 


John Trueblood, who appears in the 
story as the head of the Paris Center, 
represents the young men who went to 
France in 1917 to make themselves use- 
ful to the uprooted civilians in any way 
they could. Most of them took their turn 
in reconstructing shattered villages so 
that their former occupants could live 
there again, set up with rabbits, gardens 
and tools. My own cousin was given as 
an odd job the responsibility of helping 
move an insane asylum from the north to 
the south of France, and the story is 
that they arrived with six more patients 
than they started with. After the war 
was over most of these young people 
went back home and settled down to the 
ordinary occupations, but they carried 
there an attitude of understanding that I 
tried to present in John Trueblood. 


There were others who moved on into 
Germany as soon as they were permitted, 
to begin the feeding of children starved 
in the later years of the war and in the 
food blockade subsequent to the armis- 
tice; they and others went on into Aus- 
tria, Poland, Serbia, Russia, as famine 
and disease became uncontrollable under 
the resources of those countries. I chose 
Hannah Lloyd to represent these and to 
settle down finally at the Quaker Center 
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at Vienna, if that can be called settling 
down. 

These persons, as I have observed 
them, conceal a capacity and an ardor for 
high adventure under a calm and invin- 
cibly sensible exterior. They can dare 
the most amazing sorties in the quietest 
manner, provided only that they believe 
justice and mercy are with them. They 
are not quaint; they are in the direct 
tradition of Levi Coffin, running escaped 
slaves through on his Underground Rail- 
way while to all outward appearance 
leading as humdrum a life as any other 
Cincinnati merchant. I tried to hint that 
line of tradition when I told how Karl, 
German refugee without a passport, was 
slipped across the French border; and 
again when I put in Sandy’s mouth the 
old story of how three Indiana Quakers 
took it upon themselves many years ago 
to visit the Czar of Russia, when perhaps 
they stimulated him from sheer surprise 
into initiating the Hague Court. 
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Then I hoped to show how the young 
person of today must meet the conflict 
of personal and social interest that may 
arise in international contacts. It is not 
infrequent that he must make a choice 
in which he stands to suffer as well as 
gain. Among the other criticisms of the 
book (and I have had many that were 
kind and understanding) was one to the 
effect that Sandy didn’t seem to get much 
accomplished. At the age of seventeen it 
was not to be expected that she would 
accomplish much more than the acqui- 
sition of a wider and more generous point 
of view, and the conviction that she 
must sometimes subordinate her personal 
comfort and pleasure to more important 
measures. If she can remain thereafter 
a little “touched,” a little under the in- 
fluence of this generous madness, she 
will, I believe, not only help ever so 
slightly to make a better world of this ex- 
perimental ball on which we live, but 
will, herself, be happier. 


Registration, visits to exhibits and meeting recent arrivals preceded the first 
Sectional Meeting of the Conference which was held in the Ball Room. 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN 


Chairman: 


KATHERINE ASHLEY, Winnetka Public Library 


Elizabeth A. Groves of the “Booklist” staff of A. L. A. discussed briefly “Some 
Recent Children’s Books,” and, since the demand for copies of the list of books men- 
tioned was greater than the supply distributed at the meeting, we are very happy 


to have the list printed here: 


SOME RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Grades 1-3 
PI, ND Baik cs cicccocevacsen Brownies—hush! ............ Oxford University 
Anderson, Clarence W.........ccceces Blaze and the forest fire............ Macmillan 
re, cc cncneieeaeeeaken Five Chinese brothers.......... Coward-McCann 
SD nck vee e ak deenceheonseee EE WI SEs nn oes os neeseeessenene Stokes 
is ae eine Re aS a ae Viking 
PETES, CORIO Tin occ ccvnescvssecia 0 RE i ae cae ea Harper 

Grades 3-5 
err er CI Sind nwk ce ncadekceseneusus Viking 
Coatsworth, Elizabeth ............... I ee ed ial, We Ginn toe Macmillan 
RIOR MBOT, TEATRUGTINO ...occcccccccves Commerteed BO0te .oicsccccccccccces Doubleday 
et oak eheweeeae eens ean ree Putnam 
a aa era aie eeaw ea eh aE NE se fava ernie al ae ek oe ws Sk ee Viking 
CE Gi os ccc ane ede nb eeneee PE oi nadodun ds ese ee keeekeae Stokes 
i oe arcs ae anew a ae beak ab I og waa ie ee kw wel moet Viking 
vincent sneneennecnawes Pedro’s coconut skates.............. Longmans 

Grades 5-7 
| rar a a a a ea Viking 
i Cs namadeaa aes enewe an Sticks across the chimney....... Holiday House 
COUN, WUEEED ccccescecncvncenee Se decked eckman nat oaemmae Holt 
I I ns ce pend eege Thimble SUMIMMET... 2... cccss Farrar & Rinehart 
Hull, Katherine & Whitlock P........ ee eS re Macmillan 
a. rere Three tunes for a flute.............. Macmillan 
OE Gin cccancccdcduscasoas enn ee eae Stokes 


Stevens, Miizabeth W........sccccccecs BO GE TOOT TOR PR. oc ccciccccwcceses Knopf 
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Grades 7-9 
pO | ee The Little American girl............ Houghton 
CSE Wisc cas cannccesanesion MOE iccncenkevessieeseouns Macmillan 
errata ee ce cided bodes ene ednds Stokes 
CE EE cicdannctnndukasee enna daa The house in No End Hollow....... Doubleday 
as ee cade a ae aati At the sign of the golden compass. ..Macmillan 
DO EN acs Cae dkhe nee eed en eeeren Bound girl of Cobble Hill............... Stokes 
RS re rT REETOG WHO occcccccdvcsevess Houghton 
eS rrr Be en Oe Dc keen wnevenseacnus Harper 
Non-Fiction—Grades 5-8 
DED Sith CCAD A RR OR ERER OW een Ree a Harcourt 
SE, Misi sind adware enwienewien Marvels of the insect world...Appleton-Century 
POO, BOE kaikssccccaccvosnenes Be Teer TOUS BOGE. occ cccccvcccecenes Stokes 
PE Eee ee ee rr re Harcourt 
Peer, DYORSTIS .occcccescasccuvcs ee EE Ss cna nnuacasens it ceslesen Winston 
EAGER, FORO 666ccccccccceccveses Pe Sr -... sienddussedenswaceninca Stokes 
Melcher, Marguerite F................ DEE cio cuaddewawsneneesGakceeaneaan Knopf 
New York Herald Tribune........... Young America’s cook book.......... Scribners 
Shields, Emma L. & Wimple, H. D....Knit one, purl one...................... Stokes 
Biography 
NED 66 sebasedsenseavoacaio Biss occ cncccsedsasens Harcourt 
I: SED «ies waeeaeeeewendeewe Dee BOWIE BOOGM. cic cs cccscccecssecs Holt 
a deere se a eee melnine CE Seti Re RG Ce EAC ARA SSR hd Sandan Cee Viking 
Hawthorn, Hildegarde ............... The happy autocrat................. Longmans 
SE EE i i oa kee eh se naan’ ie ee EE, Ss iidin cesddasensedwaan Viking 
I, gga ack Sma BOT ., ,_. <3 errr Appleton 
OE, TD hn. sic cnsivcascavevcns Stradivari, the violin maker............ Knopf 


Vocational Stories 


EE rT ee 8 Se re ere MacRae Smith 
CS ere Sue Barton, visiting nurse............... Little 
a Penny Marsh, public health nurse........ Dodd 
BERMOENOT, EMO Wess ccccccecscececes Medical occupations for boys........... Dutton 
Meader, Stephen W............-eeeee: , ser er Harcourt 
Raymond, Margaret T.............6. CE ME cock age cde eanshneneeb ans mie Dodd 
Tee, BOOTS Was cc cicecccscccces Highway past her door............. Longmans 
EE 056d ds dem dae enecnwen « ££ £  ¢  — ahhitareuneern rere iene ae Dodd 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL READING PROJECT 


By SALLY STICKNEY, National Girl Scout Trainer, Great Lakes Region 


The National Girl Scout Organization is 
very happy to participate in your Confer- 
ence program and to tell you of the Girl 
Scout program, especially of our Litera- 
ture Field, which is so close to your own 
work. I bring greetings from Fjeril Hess, 
Editor of Girl Scout publications and the 
author of many books with which I am 
sure you are familiar. We feel very close 
to the American Library Association, as 
Miss Mildred Batchelder of the American 
Library Association in Chicago has ad- 
vised and followed the development of 
this Literature Field with great interest. 

A Revised Girl Scout program was 
given to our 512,000 members last spring, 
after a number of years of study of our 
former program by a well known group 
of educators and sociologists. This pro- 


gram is built around ten fields of inter- 
est: Homemaking, Arts and Crafts, Dra- 
matics and Literature, Health and 
Safety, Nature, Out of doors, Community 
Living, International Friendship, Sports 
and Games, and Music and Dancing. This 
program is for girls from 7-18 years of 
age. Although we are serving this wide 
age range, we have three age level pro- 
grams: Brownie Girl Scouts, 7-10 years; 
Girl Scouts, 10-14 years; and Senior Girl 
Scouts, 14-18 years. As you see, these 
age levels are approximate and not abso- 
lute, and a girl may join a Girl Scout 
group at any level, not necessarily having 
a progressive experience from one to the 
other. - This Revised Program allows for 
more choice and flexibility. The activi- 
ties are closely linked to lifelike situa- 
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tions, and we encourage more group ac- 
tivity and less individual activity, feeling 
that an individual gains from making and 
accepting decisions, working, planning 
and executing these plans through group 
activity. 

In building the Literature Field of 
Interest the following objectives were 
listed: 

1. That the Literature section of the 
Girl Scout Program offer each girl an 
opportunity to advance with a sense of 
adventure and discovery into the world 
of books. 

2. That reading and writing for both 
fun and purpose will become a natural 
habit. 

3. That taste and discrimination in 
both reading and creative writing will be 
developed. 

4. Intelligence will be enlarged, knowl- 
edge increased, and perceptions and sen- 
sibility deepened. 

5. Individual 
enriched. 

As a means of presenting this program 
to the girls we have various methods: 
Units of interest for Brownies and Senior 
Girl Scouts, and Ranks and Badges for 
Girl Scouts. 

The Literature Badges are four in 
number: 


Book Finder: 


The purpose of this badge is to intro- 
duce a girl to some of the reference books 
and facilities that will help her with 
reading. Activities are concerned with 
the “finding out” rather than reading, 
although reading is encouraged and, to 
some extent, is necessary. 


Bibliophile Badge: 


The objective of this badge is to ac- 
quaint the girl with some of the facts, at 
least about the importance of books in 


resources will be 
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the history of the human race and some 
of the reasons why books are loved. An 
appreciation of books themselves, their 
authors, illustrators, publishers; by a 
knowledge of the history of the written 
and printed work; by some understand- 
ing of rare books and what makes them 
rare; and by one’s own intelligently 
selected collection of books. 


Typography Badge: 

This badge is designed to show some 
of the ways in which a book is wonderful 
in addition to its mission in bringing 
reader and author together. This badge 
is closely allied to several activities in 
the Field of Arts and Crafts, notably 
Bookbinding. 


Reader Badge: 


Designed to cultivate taste, appreciation 
and joy in reading. 

Librarians all over the country have 
proved their readiness and interest in 
making facilities available for Girl Scouts 
and we are well aware of the great con- 
tribution you have made and continue 
to make. I would like to refer you to 
the October issue of The Girl Scout 
Leader on practical and interesting ways 
of presenting the Literature Field as por- 
trayed in two articles—“Girl Scouts and 
the Library,” by Elsie Dobbins of the 
Montclair (N. J.) Public Library, and 
“Book Facilities in a Small Community,” 
by Nora Beust, Specialist in School 
Libraries, United States Department of 
Interior. 

We feel that as we strive to meet our 
objectives, in turn we will be helping you 
meet yours; and as we work together 
with these girls, who will eventually be 
your patrons and contributors, we will 
open to them an activity that should be- 
come a lifelong interest and a vital part 
of their lives. 


WHAT CAN LIBRARIES DO TO HELP PROMOTE THE NEW GIRL 
SCOUT PROGRAM IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE 


By DOROTHY HIATT, Jacksonville Public Library 


The librarian will undoubtedly wel- 
come such an opportunity as the Girl 
Scout program offers: a vitalized interest 
in the very principles of work with 
young people. In these days reading suf- 
fers so much in competition with many 
fields of recreation, and even with new 
study plans, that the finding of a large 
group wanting exactly what we wish to 
give is like the opening of a new door. 
If we believe that the adult reading pub- 
lic of tomorrow depends on the molding 


of the young people of today, we should 
use such an opportunity to its fullest. 
The library in a community where 
there are Girl Scouts will certainly be 
called on to do its part in this new field 
of Scout work, and the librarian will 
economize on time and work by being 
prepared. The program of work is very 
thoroughly described in the June, 1938, 
issue of the “Girl Scout Leader.” “The 
Leader” will be sent on request from 
headquarters in New York, and every 
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library will need a copy. It should be 
analyzed for its implications to the li- 
brary, and a check made of the library 
resources for serving. Bibliographies for 
the earning of each badge are given. 
Does the library have these books or sub- 
stitute material? Does it have the tools 
for the research required? A Scout troop 
having a library available will expect to 
use it for the earning of certain badges. 
How much time is involved, and how 
can it best be economized for both the 
young people and for the librarian? A 
survey of the local Girl Scout units, plus 
a workable knowledge of the library’s re- 
sources should suggest some plans of 
operation. 

The leaders in the region will prob- 
ably contact the librarian, but if they 
fail to do so, the librarian, fortified with 
her preliminary survey, should most cer- 
tainly contact the leaders. If resources 
permit, Scout units having no library 
facilities might also be included in this 
work thorough the library’s usual policy 
towards non-residents of the community 
or by special arrangement of a troop 
card to be used for the badge work. 

It is suggested that some of the badge 
work be done as a group study. Many 
libraries already conduct classes in the 
use of the library and its arrangement, 
and a group instruction of this nature is 
essential, as an economy measure, first 
of all. There are several ways in which 
this instruction could be given. The 
most direct and simple method would be 
a preliminary explanation to the group, 
either at the library or at a troop meet- 
ing, followed by the posting of an out- 
line of the same information. If this 
method conflicts with other library work, 
copies of simple lessons might be sent to 
troop headquarters for the group to 
work out. 

Following the preliminary lesson there 
should be a lesson on the care of books 
—it can be made so interesting and can 
help arouse in the girls a consciousness 
of the format of books and make them 
more prone to co-operate with the library 
in keeping the books in good condition. 
A third lesson would inevitably follow— 
that of using books that are tools, with 
directions about their special locations in 
the library for future reference. These 
three aids seem most important as the 
preliminary work to the entire Girl 
Scout program, not just in the field of 
literature, but in nature study, citizen- 
ship, music, art, and all of the other 
fields included. 
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A more extensive service, still within 
the group-study plan, could include a 
regular study hour covering subjects of 
badge requirements such as history of 
books, story of paper, illustrations, and 
printing. Book binding and lessons on 
the mending of books would extend the 
service still further. 


Not all libraries will find it possible 
to extend their services so widely. These 
libraries can find ways to modify the 
above suggestions. 


Bearing in mind that this program of 
study is not one of limited time, but is 
one of gradual expansion for each be- 
ginning group, we might well plan to 
develop a small department in the li- 
brary for Scout aid. A bulletin board, 
a special shelf, lists of books compiled 
from suggestions in their own program, 
and other such small services might be 
the work of this department. 

Participation in library activities by 
groups or individuals may compensate 
for the time given by the library, and 
equally serve the Scouts. Printing re- 
quirements could be utilized in the mak- 
ing of posters for the library. The re- 
quirements for mimeographing and typ- 
ing, combined with that of the compila- 
tion of bibliographies on many subjects, 
would very soon maintain their own and 
other bulletin boards in the library. 
Much of their work done on such items 
as the designing of book-plates, making 
collections for the field of nature study, 
such as leaves, wild flowers, rocks and 
shells, could be used by the library for 
displays of interest to patrons other than 
the Scouts. In their field of dramatic 
study, the production of plays, the mak- 
ing of marionettes, and story telling, 
their studies may again be used to ad- 
vantage by the library. Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other holidays may be 
celebrated by the library through these 
services of the Girl Scouts. Book Week, 
with its diverse activities, will furnish 
another field for mutual service by pre- 
senting an opportunity for completing 
another requirement of badge earning. 


Until we have experimented, we cannot 
know where the development of the Girl 
Scout program will lead the library, but 
in fulfilling the objectives of that pro- 
gram, the library will have fulfilled some 
of its own objectives: the creation of a 
respect for books and a book conscious- 
ness in its patrons, and the promotion of 
a more intelligent use of the library’s re- 
sources. 
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DEDICATION OF THE STATE ARCHIVES BUILDING 


The State Archives Building which houses the Archives Division of the Illinois 
State Library was dedicated on October 26, 1938, at 3:30 P. M. The Society of Ameri- 
can Archivsts, the Illinois Library Association and the Catholic Library Association, 
Illinois Chapter, held their annual meetings in Springfield in honor of the dedication, 
bringing delegates from 26 states, Washington, D. C. and Canada. 


Four public rooms were dedicated and named in honor of Secretaries of State 
whose efforts on behalf of archives culminated in the erection of the new Archives 
Building. The first floor Museum was named in honor of Nathaniel Pope, first Secre- 
tary of Illinois Territory (1809-16), who filed and recorded the first official archives 
of the Territory. The Public Catalog Room was named in honor of George H. Harlow 
(1873-81), whose interest in collecting, arranging and indexing the early records of 
the State were the beginnings of scientific care of the archives of Illinois. The first 
floor Conference Room was named in honor of Louis Lincoln Emmerson (1917-29), 
who created the Archives Division of the Illinois State Library and secured legislation 
permitting the transfer to the Archives of records from any State department. Mr. 
Emmerson attended the dedication. The Reference Room was named in honor of 
Edward J. Hughes (1933-), who secured the appropriation for and supervised the 
construction of the Archives Building. 

The chief dedicatory ceremony was held in the first floor Lobby. 

Mr. Carl Roden, Librarian of the Chicago Public Library, representing the Illinois 
Library Association, presided. Speakers were the Honorable Edward J. Hughes, 
Secretary of State and State Librarian, who delivered and address on “What the 
Illinois State Archives Building Means to the State of Illinois;” Dr. Robert D. W. 
Connor, Archivist of the United States, who spoke on “The Necessity for Cooperation 
between State and National Archives;” and Professor A. R. Newsome, head of the 
Department of History at the University of North Carolina and President of the 
Society of American Archivists. 


At the conclusion of these addresses the entire building was thrown open to 
public inspection followed by a tea with Mrs. Edward J. Hughes as hostess. 


WHAT THE ILLINOIS STATE ARCHIVES BUILDING MEANS TO 
THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 


By HON. EDWARD J. HUGHES, Secretary of State and State Librarian 








“It is with pleasure that I participate 
today in the dedication of this building 
which is destined to preserve the history 
of my State. I am happy that this step 
toward scientific archival development 
has come in my time and that I have 
been associated with it. 

“The history of Illinois as it passed 
through French and British pussession to 
become first a Territory and then a State 
is one of moving excitement. Great men 
have served to make that history and to- 
day we should give thanks to the few 
who have preserved some of the records 
of those men. Many records which to- 
day we would treasure have been lost. 
Those that remain will have honored 
places in this building to remind us of 
our heritage. The first bill in the hand- 
writing of the young Lincoln; the cer- 
tificate of purchase for the first lots sold 


in Chicago, the final ballot which made 
Springfield the capital of Illinois; procla- 
mations which ring with the stirring lib- 
ertarian philosophy of John Altgeld— 
these are only a few of our treasures 
come into their rightful place. 

“And aside from these Illinois takes a 
forward step in the field of archives. 
From the standpoint of efficient govern- 
ment Illinois pioneers in placing semi- 
current papers in safe keeping. This 
building is no mere museum, but also a 
going business concern—an assistant to 
the public official as well as the historian 
and research student. 


“May this building which we dedicate 
today serve as a laboratory from which 
may come a better understanding of gov- 
ernment and a strong directive force for 
the furtherance of democracy.” 
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WHAT NEXT IN ARCHIVES 
By A. R. NEWSOME, President, Society of American Archivists 


The National Archives, the Society of 
American Archivists, The American 
Archivist, new state archival buildings 
or quarters in one-fifth of the states, the 
first university curriculum for the sys- 
tematic training of archivists, millions of 
public revenue and thousands of workers 
for improved archival care and the con- 
duct and publication of archival surveys, 
a quickened public appreciation of the 
value and importance of public archives! 
If in 1933 a soothsayer had prophesied 
this five-year record of archival achieve- 
ment in the United States, he would have 
been considered visionary or mad. In 
face of this record, he who accepts the 
assigned role of predicting “What Next 
in Archives” may spread the wings of his 
imagination and still soar short of fu- 
ture realities. A more enlightened pub- 
lic, archival profession, and world of 
scholarship will not permit archival 
advance to slow down its tempo. 

Enhanced public appreciation and con- 
fidence will bring increased state sup- 
port of archival work in the form of 
salutary legislation and money for main- 
tenance and equipment. Well-adminis- 
tered agencies will find state legislatures 
more disposed to study archival needs, 
enact better public records laws, and 
make appropriations. Many state agen- 
cies will be furnished with new buildings 
or quarters. There will doubtless be a 
decrease in federal support outside the 
realm of federal and _ federal-state 
archives, though it is not inconceivable, 
that, in the process of nationalization, 
state and local archives may eventually 
acquire a national interest and some de- 
gree of federal aid and regulation. 

The archival profession will extend the 
scope and improve the quality of its 
service in the years ahead. It will devise 
and adopt improvements in collection, 
preservation, classification and adminis- 
tration. It will make greater use of 
infra-red and ultra-violet lights, micro- 
filming, motion picture and sound re- 
cordings, and publication. Especially im- 
portant developments are promised in 
reduction of the mass of public archives, 
systematic training of archivists, and im- 
proved service to public officials. 

The staggering problem of mass de- 
mands the establishment of procedures 


which will safely permit selective reduc- 
tion to replace indiscriminate preserva- 
tion as the practice of archivists. Useless 
archives will be destroyed. Micro-filming 
has arresting possibilities in relation to 
reduction. Inexpensive, compact and 
permanent, it may permit the destruction 
of bulky, relatively unimportant cate- 
gories of archives or even of entire series 
of important archives such as tax records 
except the originals of certain sample 
years. It may even replace voluminous, 
troublesome and impermanent carbon 
copies for office files. 

Adequate laboratory and _ university 
facilities for the systematic training of 
students in archival science, history, po- 
litical science, law and related fields will 
provide trained recruits for the profes- 
sion and bring about marked improve- 
ments in archival standards and 
efficiency. 

Indicative of the improved service 
which archivists should and will give to 
public officials is the provision in the 
Illinois State Archive Building of storage 
space for departmental semi-current files. 

Efficient administration and extensive 
surveys and guides will cause increasing 
numbers of scholarly investigators in 
every branch of the social sciences to 
make use of the public archives which 
are the largest and richest storehouse of 
information about Man’s_ social, eco- 
nomic, political, constitutional develop- 
ment. 

“What Next in Archives?” Perhaps 
the most significant trends will be en- 
larged public support in the form of 
appropriations and legislation; improved 
archival administration with particular 
emphasis on selective reduction, trained 
archivists, and service to administrators; 
and more extensive use of archives by 
scholars. 

The Illinois State Archives Building, 
in whose dedication we are honored to 
participate,—ample in extent, beautiful in 
design, scientific in plan, modern in 
equipment—is a deserved recognition of 
the splendid record of Illinois’ archival 
achievement, an evidence of public spirit 
and intelligence, and an indication of 
“What Next in Archives” for many states 
which will look to Illinois for stimulus 
and leadership. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR COOPERATION BETWEEN NATIONAL AND 
STATE ARCHIVAL AGENCIES 


By ROBERT D. W. CONNOR, Archivist of the United States 


I am happy to have the privilege of 
participating in these exercises as the 
representative of The National Archives 
of the United States Government. The 
erection of this beautiful building as the 
future home of the archives of a great 
democratic state is an important step in 
the development of archival economy in 
our country. 

The date chosen for its dedication gives 
it additional significance. One hundred 
years ago today the British Parliament 
passed the act creating the British Public 
Record Office, and almost at this very 
moment, at its magnificent home in 
Chancery Lane, its officials are celebrat- 
ing the centenary of its birth. Ameri- 
cans have reason to rejoice with our 
British cousins upon this. significant 
occasion; as the great repository of the 
records of our colonial history, the 
British Record Office has long been the 
Mecca of American scholars and hun- 
dreds of us count among our happiest 
memories of the Mother Country the 
warm welcome and generous aid ex- 
tended to us by its officials. 

All modern states regard the preserva- 
tion of their archives as a natural and 
essential function of government. The 
National Archives of Spain was created 
in 1539. In 1772, Scotland began the 
erection of the General Register House in 
Edinburgh, which was “perhaps the first 
building in Europe constructed specific- 
ally for the housing of national archives.” 
The Archives Nationales in Paris traces 
its origin to an order of the Constituent 
Assembly of 1789-90. The British Public 
Record Office, as I have just said, was 
established in 1838. Among American 
nations Argentina led the way by estab- 
lishing a National Archives as early as 
1821. 

In our own country the states, notably 
Alabama and Mississippi, took the in- 
itiative in creating archival agencies. 
Today 33 states perform their archival 
functions through departments of 
archives, historical commissions, state 
libraries, or state historical societies. 
The movement for the establishment of a 
National Archives of the United States 
Government was inaugurated in 1877, 
but it was not until 1926, 150 years after 
the Declaration of Independence, that 
Congress finally authorized the erection 
of a national archives building. 

There are numerous reasons why our 
state and federal archival agencies 


should work in close cooperation. They 
must solve common technical and ad- 
ministrative problems. Their objectives 
are the same and to a large extent they 
serve the same clientele. 

The archives of each complement those 
of the other. On one hand every state 
has records that are of immediate in- 
terest to the Federal Government while, 
on the other, the archives of the United 
States are scarcely less important to the 
states than to the Federal Government 
itself. 

This statement is particularly true of 
those states which were created out of 
the national domain and were formerly 
governed by Congress and the national 
executive as territories. Between 1787 
and 1912 Congress created twenty-eight 
such territories which, after an average 
existence of nearly twenty years under 
the territorial form of government, were 
admitted to the Union as states. Just 
as the older states which formerly ex- 
isted as British or Spanish, or French, or 
Dutch colonies must look chiefly for their 
early records to the national archives of 
Great Britain, Spain, France or the 
Netherlands, so the newer states which 
formerly existed as territories must look 
for theirs in the national archives of the 
United States. 

As Professor Carter says in the “Intro- 
duction” to his Territorial Papers: 
“Affairs in the territories were under the 
direction of the Department of State 
from the beginning of the national gov- 
ernment to the year 1875, at which time 
their administration was transferred to 
the Department of the Interior. 

; Thus the territorial govern- 
ments were dependent in large degree 
upon the Department of State during the 
greater part of the period, and a consid- 
erable number of papers relating to them 
are preserved in the archives of that 
Department. Many events in the terri- 
tories, however, have been of such char- 
acter that materials respecting them are 
found in the files of other departments in 
Washington. Papers which form the 
basis of the history of Indian relations 
are found in the archives of the Depart- 
ment of War prior to the creation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in 1849. The 
extension of the postal service to the 
frontier is illustrated by materials found 
in the Post Office files. In the General 
Land Office is found a large collection of 
sources relating to the surveying and dis- 
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posing of the public lands. In the House 
and Senate files, especially for the early 
Congresses, are copies of many papers 
the originals of which have disappeared, 
as well as bills, committee reports, and 
similar materials relating to various as- 
pects of territorial affairs.” Since Pro- 
fessor Carter wrote this statement, many 
of the records to which he refers have 
been transferred to the custody of The 
National Archives. 


However, the interest of these states in 
the preservation and administration of 
the national archives did not cease with 
their admission to the Union, nor is it 
confined to the newer states. Compara- 
tively little material of primary impor- 
tance to the states, other than that men- 
tioned, is found in the Federal archives 
before 1865, since before that date the 
line of demarcation between the consti- 
tutional functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment and those of the states was clearly 
understood and rather rigidly adhered to 
by both the Federal Government and the 
state governments. The results of the Civil 
War seriously disturbed, if it did not 
destroy, this balance and since 1865 the 
trend has been, on the one hand, for the 
Federal Government to encroach more 
and more upon political, social, and 
economic fields therefore reserved to the 
states and, on the other, for the states to 
look more and more to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for beneficences and guidance in 
these fields which they formerly insisted 
upon providing for themselves. Whether 
this trend is desirable or not is not now 
the questiog. It is mentioned merely be- 
cause it is one of the reasons for the very 
rapid accumulation of federal archives 
since 1865, especially those that have to 
do primarily with matters of state con- 
cern and, therefore, increases the interest 
of the states as such in the problem of 
the preservation and administration of 
the national archives. 


Permit me to give a few figures that 
will illustrate the truth of this point. In 
1930 President Hoover appointed a com- 
mittee to make a survey of the archives 
of the Federal Government for the use of 
the architect in designing the National 
Archives Building. This survey was con- 
cerned only with the volume of records 
that made up the archives of the several 
executive departments and independent 
establishments within the District of 
Columbia. The committee’s report shows 
that from 1789 to 1860, inclusive, the Fed- 
eral Government had accumulated 108,701 
cubic feet of records; that from 1861 to 
1916, inclusive, the accumulation was 
923,255 cubic feet—a total of 1,103.956 
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cubic feet of records for the years 1789 
to 1917; but that from 1917 to 1930, in- 
clusive, the accumulation was 2,641,678 
cubic feet. In other words, during the 
thirteen years from 1917 to 1930 the 
volume of records created by the govern- 
ment was more than twice the volume 
created for the whole preceding period of 
127 years! 

Have these figures any significance? I 
think they have. Perhaps in no other 
way have the expansion of the functions 
and the corresponding increase in the ac- 
tivities of the Federal Government during 
certain periods of our history been more 
graphically illustrated than by these 
figures. 


Before 1860, due to the prevailing 
theory of the nature of our federal system 
and the jealousy with which the individ- 
ual states guarded their own fields of ac- 
tivity against encroachments, the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government were 
considerably restricted, and this restric- 
tion is reflected in the fact that through- 
out the period 1789 to 1860 the accumu- 
lation of archives in the _ executive 
departments averaged only 1,600 cubic 
feet a year. The outcome of the Civil 
War marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in our history, produced significant 
changes in the character of the federal 
system, and greatly expanded the fields 
of the Federal Government’s activities. 
These results partially account for the 
rapid rise in the average annual increase 
in the records of the Federal Government 
from an average of 1,600 cubic feet be- 
fore 1860 to an average of more than 
17,000 cubic feet between 1860 and 1917. 
Then came the World War and its after- 
math, when the Federal Government was 
compelled by circumstances to assume 
jurisdiction over an ever increasing num- 
ber of functions hitherto reserved to the 
states. The effect on the government’s 
records was a jump in the average annual 
accumulation during the period from 
1917 to 1930 from 17,000 cubic feet to 
more than 200,000 cubic feet. The com- 
mittee of 1930 estimated the total volume 
of federal archives in the District of 
Columbia at 3,673,634 cubic feet; a survey 
subsequently conducted by The National 
Archives reveals that the volume now in 
the District is in excess of 5,000,000 cubic 
feet, with a volume equal proportions in 
depositories scattered throughout the 48 
states. 


A similar survey of state archives is 
being conducted by the Historical Records 
Survey under the able direction of Dr. 
Luther H. Evans. I feel confident that 
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the reports of this survey will confirm my 
statement of the interest of the Federal 
Government in the archives of the states 
and emphasize the necessity of coopera- 
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tion between Federal and State archival 
agencies. How this cooperation is to be 
effectuated must be worked out as a 
result of experience. 


Wednesday evening was scheduled as the time of the first General Session 
which was held in the Auditorium in the Centennial Building which houses part of 


the Illinois State Library. 


The theme of this Annual Conference was “The small public and some of its 
problems” and, President Earl W. Browning, Librarian of the Peoria Public Library, 
planned as an introduction to this theme discussion by groups especially organized 
to help those persons—librarians and trustees—who work in “small libraries.” 

“The Illinois State Historical Library and its relation to public libraries” was 
discussed by Paul M. Angle, Librarian of the Historical Library. 


THE SOUTHERN ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
By NANNIE G. PARKS, Marion Public Library 


There is an imaginary line drawn from 
the Mississippi to the Wabash River 
passing near Centralia, Illinois. For 
many years this territory of 27 counties 
south of this line has been called “South- 
ern Illinois.” Egypt is also a popular 
name. Tradition says the people of the 
north gave it this name in early times 
when a drought forced them to drive 
south for corn, as in Bible times people 
went “down into Egypt.” This is not 
only a farming country but contains the 
largest coal mines in the world. The 
foot-hills of the Ozark Mountains cross 
the very southern part of the state. On 
these hills are the apple and peach 
orchards. In apple-blossom time, the 
beauty of these hills has been compared 
to cherry-blossom time in Washington, 
D. C. 

The towns in southern Illinois range in 
size from 1,500 to 15,000 in population. 
They are supported by agriculture, fruit- 
growing and coal mining. The inhabi- 
tants for the most part are descendants of 
the pioneers who came from the southern 
states of Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
Carolinas, and the foreign born people 
who work in and live around the coal 
mines. 

In this southern section are about 25 
or 30 public libraries and a number of 
W. P. A. library centers which are oper- 
ated by one to six or eight persons on 
their staff. It is not always possible for 
the librarians to attend the Illinois Li- 
bary Association or even the spring 
Library Institute, because of the distance 
and other reasons. 

It was at the spring Library Confer- 
ence in Herrin, in 1936, that Bernice 
Wiedemann, then librarian in Harrisburg, 
suggested that we have some library 
meeting oftener than once a year. After 
a discussion at this meeting a meeting 


was called in Harrisburg on April 23, 
1936. At which time Miss Wiedemann 
was elected President and Nannie G. 
Parks from Marion, Secretary. There 
were 7 libraries represented at this meet- 
ing with some assistant librarians and 
many trustees. The meetings are held 
four times a year and no dues. 

The meetings are very informal; the 
chairman suggests a topic or some ques- 
tion starts off the discussion. 

Such topics as these have been used: 
New ideas and new ways of doing things; 
Book week programs; Book hour for 
schools; Library items for high school 
bulletins; New ideas for book mending 
material; and, always a discussion on 
the important new books read or bought 
and different methods of giving book re- 
views. 

Arrangements were made to exchange 
A. L. A. or Standard catalogs and have 
them checked for the books in each 
library and a book-borrowing system set 
up among these southern libraries. © This 
exchange system also included literature 
of use or interest to the librarian alone. 
The “Library Journal” was loaned to 
those not taking it regularly. 

Points of interest in the towns where 
meetings are held are always visited; in 
Herrin the N. Y. A. library center and 
the Braille book making project; the new 
wall in Cairo (replacing wall destroyed 
by termites), their museum and collection 
of old books; college libraries, ete. It is 
not always possible for librarians where 
there are only one or two on the staff, to 
visit other libraries in their community. 
These meetings furnish the excuse! 

This little association has increased 
the friendliness and co-operation among 
the librarians and trustees of the central 
and southeastern part of southern IIli- 
nois. Belleville, Edwardsville and East 
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St. Louis have probably been too far away 
to join us. 

Our next meeting will be in Carbon- 
dale, where a full report of the I. L. A. 
will be given for those not attending this 
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meeting. Also a report from those at- 
tending the summer library schools. 

A cordial invitation is extended to any 
one interested to attend any meeting at 
any time. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
By REV. AUGUST REYLING, Quincy College Library 


Any organization that claims a right 
to continue in existence, must have 
a worth-while, clearly-defined purpose. 
That the Catholic Library Association 
has such a purpose, it is my privilege to 
explain to you at the present time. Since 
I am addressing members of a library 
organization, I need not waste words on 
the question of what a library associa- 
tion is. As I look at the corporate name 
“Catholic Library Association,” I find 
only one word that calls for an ex- 
planation before the present assembly; 
and that one word is the term “Catholic.” 

Many, on hearing the name “Catholic 
Library Association,” will conclude that 
it is a group of Catholic librarians,—an 
organization open only to Catholics. 
That, however, is not the case. The 
Constitution of the Catholic Library As- 
sociation expressly states: ‘All persons 
interested in the purposes of the Catholic 
Library Association shall be eligible for 
membership.” Hence anyone, Catholic or 
non-Catholic, may become a member, pro- 
vided only that he is interested in the 
work which the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation is trying to do. Naturally, the 
majority of members will be Catholics; 
but there may arise instances where a 
non-Catholic librarian will find it ad- 
visable to join the Catholic Library As- 
sociation. I have in mind a non-Catholic 
librarian who obtains a position in a 
community that is predominantly Catho- 
lic. Such a librarian will be expected to 
have some acquaintance with Catholic 
books, to be conversant with Catholic 
terminology, to be informed about the 
Catholic viewpoint on all controversial 
questions. And the most obvious way to 
obtain this desired information would be 
to join the Catholic Library Association 
and to attend its meetings, where these 
very points will be brought up for in- 
telligent discussion. 

Others, again, may be under the im- 
pression that the purpose of the Catholic 
Library Association is to foster Catholic 
authors. That, too, is not quite right. 
The Catholic Library Association is not 
pledged to the support of every author 
who happens to profess the Catholic re- 
ligion. A book of trash does not become 


a literary masterpiece by the simple fact 
that the author happens to be a Catholic. 
I regret to say that some Catholic peri- 
odicals often fail in this regard. I could 
name several books that should have 
been consigned to the waste-basket;— 
when lo! some Catholic periodical comes 
along with a most flattering review, pre- 
sumably for no other reason except the 
fact that the author of the book is a 
Catholic. In my opinion, such reviewers 
are violating their trust, and I hope that 
the Catholic Library Association will 
never approve of such unethical practices. 

The proper sphere of activity for the 
Catholic Library Association is, then, not 
the field of Catholic librarians, nor the 
field of Catholic authors, but the field of 
Catholic books;—and by books I mean 
all library materials, including periodi- 
cals and pamphlets. But what makes a 
book a Catholic book? Not the mere 
fact that the author is a Catholic. I 
know of some Catholic authors whose 
literary attempts would hardly pass for 
good Catholic books; and, on the other 
hand, I know of some _ non-Catholic 
authors whose books are genuinely 
Catholic. To earn for itself the patron- 
age of Catholic readers and to merit the 
support of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion, a book must take due cognizance of 
the Catholic viewpoint whenever there is 
a distinctly Catholic viewpoint to the 
topic under discussion, and it must pre- 
sent the Catholic view clearly and with- 
out bias. I beg you not to misunder- 
stand me on this point. I do not main- 
tain that a non-Catholic author must ap- 
prove of the Catholic view; I merely say 
that he must give it a fair hearing. In 
a spirit of fairness, I must admit that 
Catholic authors also fail on this score. 
I could point out Catholic authors who, 
after giving the Catholic view, brush 
aside the opposing view with a few 
sneering remarks. That is intellectual 
dishonesty. If I can, after clearly and 
fairly stating my opponent’s arguments, 
prove their fallacy, I have a perfect right 
to do so; but under no circumstances 
have I the right to distort and misrepre- 
sent my opponent’s position or to dismiss 
his contention with a contemptuous 
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smile. In all controversies, it may be 
well to bear in mind and to observe the 
golden rule laid down by him, in the 
shadow of whose tomb we are assembled: 
“With malice toward none, with charity 
for all.” 

Now what does the Catholic Library 
Association propose to do about such 
Catholic books? One aim is to make 
them more widely known. That Catholic 
books do not, at the present time, com- 
mand the attention that they deserve, is 
evident from current standard book-lists. 
Permit me to cite a few examples from 
the Shaw list. Under the heading 
JESUS, the rationalistic accounts by 
Harnack and Renan are mentioned, but 
the highly edifying lives of Christ by 
Meschler and Fouard (both available in 
excellent English translations) are 
omitted. Under CHURCH HISTORY, 
Ranke’s “Lives of the Popes” (in three 
volumes) is to be found, but Pastor’s 
“Lives of the Popes” (more reliable, bet- 
ter documented, in fourteen volumes) is 
missing. Under GENERAL LITERARY 
MAGAZINES, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s Monthly, and Scribner’s Maga- 
zine are very much in evidence, but their 
Catholic counterpart, the Catholic World, 
is not to be found. Why are these Cath- 
olic books not included in the Shaw list? 
Because Mr. Shaw and his collaborators 
were not aware of their importance;— 
perhaps not aware even of the existence 
of some of them. And why were they 
not aware of their importance? Because 
the Catholics, whose duty it was to make 
these books better known, were asleep on 
the job! If fifteen years ago there 
would have existed a nation-wide, well- 
organized, energetic Catholic Library 
Association, and if this national organi- 
zation would have drawn up an authori- 
tative list of good Catholic books, Mr. 
Shaw and his collaborators would gladly 
have employed this list as an aid;—and 
then the Abbe Fouard’s “Life of the Son 


REPORT OF JUDGES 


Miss Melba June Herter, sixteen year 
old student of the Brussels High School 
at Brussels was announced the winner 
of the essay contest sponsored by the 
Executive Committee of I. L. A., at the 
General Session of the Illinois Library 
Association conference held on Wednes- 
day evening, October 26. The three other 
contestants receiving honorable mention 
were: Edith Dunn, Ullin High School, 
Ullin; Dana Stewart, Princeville, Illinois, 
and Marquis Berrey, Brussels High 
School, Brussels. 
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of God” and Ludwig Pastor’s “Lives of 
the Popes,” as well as a thousand other 
good Catholic books, would have been in- 
cluded in the Shaw list from the very 
start. What has been a neglected task 
in the past, shall be a sacred duty for the 
future; and the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation will see to it that through book- 
notes, bibliographies, indexes, and read- 
ing lists the worth-while Catholic books 
shall henceforth be brought to the atten- 
tion of all. 


A further aim of the Catholic Library 
Association is to aid the general library 
organizations, both national and state, in 
their work. The official publications of 
the Catholic church, of the Roman Con- 
gregations, of councils and synods, and of 
Religious Orders present a host of diffi- 
culties,—difficulties of classification, of 
corporate author entries, of subject head- 
ings. Many of these difficulties can be 
solved only by persons who possess, in 
addition to their knowledge of library 
technique, a thorough understanding of 
the internal organization of the Catholic 
church. This is the proper field of 
activity for Catholic librarians, and 
hence the Catholic Library Association 
should, in a spirit of friendly coopera- 
tion, help the American Library Associa- 
tion and the various state library asso- 
ciations to solve these vexing problems. 

The Catholic Library Association has 
various other objectives in which you 
would not be so directly interested. The 
two purposes mentioned, namely, to 
make the worth-while Catholic books 
better known and to aid other library as- 
sociations in solving problems peculiar to 
Catholic books, — these two purposes 
amply justify, in my opinion, the ex- 
istence and continuance of the Catholic 
Library Association. I am confident that 
everyone here present joins with me in 
wishing the Catholic Library Association 
continued success in its noble work. 


OF I. L. A. CONTEST 


This was the first attempt at any such 
essay contest by any of the committees 
of I. L. A., and the interest displayed by 
the students in Illinois was indeed 
gratifying. 

“What Could Rural Area _ Library 
Service Mean To Our Community?” was 
the subject selected by the Committee 
and the contest was given publicity 
through such publications as “Illinois 
Libraries,” “Illinois Teacher,” “Bulletin 
of Agricultural Extension of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois,” “Bulletin of Illinois Con- 
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gress of Parents and Teachers;” the pub- 
lic libraries of the state, W. P. A. and 
N. Y. A. library supervisors, Home ad- 
visors and county presidents of the 
Home Bureaus. 


Rules of the contest were: 


Write an essay of not less than 100 
words nor more than 500 words ex- 
plaining just how your community 
could benefit if library service was 
established in the rural area adjacent 
to your home. 


Time limit: 
Papers were to be in not later than 


Saturday, October 15. 


Results to be announced at the 1938 
conference of I. L. A., in Springfield, 
October 26-28. 


Contest open to: 


1—Rural students who were doing one 
year or more of high school work in 
schools in communities of 5,000 or 
less population. 


2—Students from rural communities 
attending urban schools. 


Prize: 


Trip to State Capitol (Springfield) in- 
cluding visit to New Salem Park near 
Petersburg. 


(Prize not to exceed $25.00.) 
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Miss Charlotte Ryan, Superintendent 
of the Division for the Extension of 
Library Service, Illinois State Library; 
Miss Bernice Wiedemann, Field Visitor, 
Illinois State Library, and Miss Ruth 
Montgomery of the Peoria Public Library 
made up the Committee appointed as 
judges. Eighty-seven papers were sub- 
mitted. 

Miss Herter came to Springfield on No- 
vember 16 as the guest of the Associa- 
tion. She was accompanied to Spring- 
field by her brother and was taken to all 
the interesting places and _ historic 
shrines in Springfield by Miss Emma 
Scheffler and Miss Bernice Wiedemann of 
the Illinois State Library. On the fol- 
lowing day they visited New Salem Park 
where one of the guides of the state park 
accompanied the party through the park. 
The tour of Springfield included such 
places as the State Capitol, the Centen- 
nial Building (including the Illinois 
State Library, the Illinois State Histori- 
cal Library and the State Museum), the 
new Archives Building, the Supreme 
Court Building, the new Armory, the 
tomb of Abraham Lincoln, the Lincoln 
home, the shopping district as well as 
the city parks and lake of which Spring- 
field people are so proud. While in the 
Capitol Miss Herter called upon Secre- 
tary of State Edward J. Hughes, who is 
State Librarian, presenting him with a 
copy of her essay, and receiving an 
autographed copy of the Illinois Blue 
Book. 


A tour of the various departments of the Illinois State Library and the Illinois 
State Historical Library was arranged after the close of the formal session of the 
evening. It was at this time that the Mary Elizabeth Hughes Room—where the Col- 
lections Department is located—was officially opened. (See ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, 
September, 1938.) An informal reception was held in the adjoining public rooms of 
the State and Historical Library with Mrs. Edward J. Hughes and Mrs. Paul M. 
Angle as hostesses assisted by the members of the staffs of both libraries. 


A general session was scheduled Thursday morning at which problems pertinent 
to all the libraries in the state were discussed. 


THE LIBRARY SITUATION IN ILLINOIS 
By HON. EDWARD J. HUGHES, Secretary of State and State Librarian 


Recently I read in a book published by 
the American Library Association on 
Adult Education a passage concerning 
library service addressed to persons in 
my position. It read: “And if the pre- 
occupied statesmen who control library 
budgets know what an immense amount 
of useful technical training the libraries 
are supplying, they would be far more 
generous in their appropriations.” 

It is my belief that library service and 
its consequent value to the cultural and 


technical life of the nation is in some 
measure the cause of our preoccupation. 

Also the problems of library service 
are, aS you well know, not entirely in 
the realm of the budget. Necessarily we 
must work toward adequate appropria- 
tions. We must have as our goal “the 
equal chance”’—for one citizen is entitled 
to as much service as another. But, we 
also must strive for the best possible 
means of service to our reading public 
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and do all that can be done to increase 
that service and increase it intelligently. 

As the situation stands in Illinois there 
are 301 public libraries and two county 
libraries. Of that number ten are en- 
dowed libraries. The others are tax sup- 
ported. There are three types. of 
libraries provided by the library laws— 
the city library, which is established by 
an ordinance of the city council; the 
town, village or township library, which 
must be voted on by the people; and the 
county library, which also requires an 
election for its establishment. Each of 
these types of libraries must depend for 
its support on the library tax raised 
within the taxing unit. The maximum 
tax that can be levied is one and two- 
tenths mills on the dollar in each local 
community and the expenditure per 
capita from the five and one-half million 
people in Illinois provided with regular 
library service amounts to approximately 
65 cents. 

The population of Illinois is in excess 
of seven million. As I have said, five and 
a half million have access to library serv- 
ice with the Chicago Public Library pro- 
viding library service to the three and a 
half million residents of that city. Of 
these five and a half million there are 
one and a half million registered bor- 
rowers. Only 27 per cent of the people 
who are served by public libraries are 
taking advantage of that service. 

On the surface of this might lead one 
to believe that the public is indifferent to 
cultural service, but going deeper into the 
subject we are faced with the fact that 
there are many libraries in the state 
unable to give service which their 
patrons feel they have the right to expect. 
For example, there are 34 towns in Illi- 
nois with a population of 1,090 or less 
whose average library tax is approxi- 
mately three hundred dollars a_ year. 
The average salary for librarians in 
these towns is $175.00 per year. The 
average expenditure for books is one 
hundred dollars per year, or ten cents 
per capita. Certainly this cannot provide 
much live material upon which the public 
may feed its mind. 

In order to extend book service to peo- 
ple in rural and non-library areas, the 
State Library, has for many years con- 
ducted a loan service by mail. Collec- 
tions of books for communities and rural 
schools are sent for a three months loan 
period. In this limited way the non- 
library area of the State has been cov- 
ered with book service. To give an idea 
of the extent of this service—for the 
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biennium ending September 30, 1936, the 
State Library sent 320,829 books and pic- 
tures through the mail in answer to re- 
quests all over the state. In other words 
the two million people of the state with- 
out access to library service were served 
by the State Library over a period of 
two years with 300,000 books. This is 
only a thin layer laid down from Spring- 
field, but obviously the State Library 
cannot conduct a loan service over all of 
Illinois nor would I or you wish it to. 

Federal assistance has to some extent 
been established in Illinois. In 1936 the 
State Library became the sponsor for a 
library project under the W. P. A. The 
object of this project was to extend 
library service to the communities, both 
urban and rural, which still were without 
facilities. Under the direction of trained 
librarians a system of W. P. A. library 
centers was developed in six districts of 
the State. The State Library loaned the 
books and provided professional direc- 
tion. Books also were bought with Fed- 
eral funds. 

In the two years in which this project 
has been in operation there have been 
developed 246 W. P. A. library centers, lo- 
cated in 59 counties. These centers serve 
97,095 registered borrowers in a total 
population of 243,846. 

A further supplementary aid in the 
state are the reading centers, deposit 
stations and hospital service operated by 
the National Youth Administration. 
Books for these reading centers are 
obtained through loan from the 
State Library and nearby tax-supported 
libraries. 

The N. Y. A. also has established book- 
mobile service to the rural schools of four 
counties. The “Parnassus on Wheels” 
has proved of immense benefit to pupils 
in these rural schools who are cut off 
from the library advantages afforded 
their city cousins. 

These then are sketchy facts concerning 
the library situation in Illinois. The 
picture is not one at which one might be 
moved to point with pride. Neither is it 
one which we must view with alarm. 
The problems are many. They cannot be 
solved overnight. In order that “equal 
chance” may be extended to all the peo- 
ple of Illinois and done intelligently the 
problems must be approached with care 
and without bias. It is necessary that we 
make haste slowly. I am sure that out of 
this conference will come concrete and 
helpful suggestions which may be passed 
on for the consideration of “the preoccu- 
pied statesman,” one of whom is myself. 








<— yer ames: 
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A discussion of “Federal aid for libraries” was opened by the President who 
asked Forrest B. Spaulding, Librarian of the Des Moines (Iowa) Public Library to 
review for our group the status of the “Federal aid bill for education” which includes 
a proposal for an appropriation for library service to rural areas now without such 
service. Mr. Spaulding said “although this bill did not get very far in this last ses- 
sion of the U. S. Congress, plans are underway to have a similar bill introduced in 


1939.” 


DISADVANTAGES AND DIFFICULTIES IN THE USE 
OF FEDERAL AID 


By PROF. H. M. HAMLIN, University of Illinois, Department of 
Agricultural Education 


It is in the field of agricultural educa- 
tion that there has been most experience 
in the use of federal funds in education. 
The Morrill Act of 1862 paved the way 
for a whole series of acts intended to aid 
agricultural education. The particular 
program of agricultural education with 
which I am associated was begun under 
the “Smith-Hughes Act,” passed 21 years 
ago. I myself have received approxi- 
mately half of my salary from the fed- 
eral government for the past 20 years. 

Not only have I been close to federally- 
aided programs over a long period; I 
have tried to study them critically. I 
have read, as it has appeared, most of the 
literature on federal aid. I shall try in 
this discussion to draw upon the experi- 
ences and deliberations of others in sug- 
gesting some of the things to be watched 
in setting up a federally-aided library 
service. 

I will say in the beginning that my 
attitude toward the use of federal aid in 
education and in providing library service 
is dominantly favorable in spite of the 
difficulties and dangers there are in it. It 
is true that these difficulties and dangers 
may become so great that we shall have 
to abandon the use of federal funds for 
these purposes. I believe however that 
further experimentation is inevitable and 
that, if we learn how to deal with this 
particular kind of dynamite, we may use 
it safely and with great advantage for the 
public. 


Experiences in Using Federal Aid 10: 
Agricultural Education in the 
Public Schools 


Federal aid for agricultural education 
in the public schools is provided under 
two acts, the “Smith-Hughes Act” of 1917 
and the “George-Deen Act” of 1936. The 
appropriations under these two acts ag- 
gregate about $7,000,000 a year, a million 
dollars a year more than is provided for 
rural library service in the Harrison- 
Fletcher-Black bill. Thus it would seem 
that the request which has been made for 


assistance to libraries is not an unreason- 
able one. 

At the present time some 7,000 com- 
munities receive funds under these agri- 
cultural-education acts, more than half of 
the communities in the United States in 
which the type of work aided would be 
appropriate. Expansion of the aided pro- 
gram has proceded most rapidly in the 
past two years, more than 1,000 new 
communities having been added each 
year to the list of those receiving federal 
assistance. In Illinois there are 346 
schools which receive federal aid in 
teaching agriculture; 33 of these were 
added to the list this year. 

It is impossible to state with any as- 
surance the effects of the use of federal 
aid in our program. We do not know 
what might have happened had no such 
funds been available. There has been a 
tendency to encourage in many ways the 
federally-aided program of agricultural 
education and to neglect programs not 
receiving aid. We might have got most 
of the results we have secured through 
aiding state programs for training and 
supervising teachers of agriculture with- 
out payment of federal funds to the local 
schools. I believe however that most 
workers in the field and most observers 
of our work would agree that certain ad- 
vantages from the use of federal funds 
could be definitely claimed. 

Federal funds have enabled us to ex- 
pand more rapidly than otherwise would 
have been possible a program for which 
there was a general feeling of need, 
which had already a substantial develop- 
ment in many widely separated states. 
We have perhaps set forward by a gen- 
eration the provision of a national system 
of agricultural education which will pro- 
vide for all farmers and all prospective 
farmers. 

We have been able to use federal funds 
to secure and hold good teachers, teacher- 
trainers, and administrators who would 
otherwise have been lured into other 
fields. Even with half of these salaries 
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paid from federal funds it has been hard 
to hold adequate men on:the job; it must 
be all but impossible to maintain an ade- 
quate personnel in educational fields 
financed entirely from state and local 
funds. 

Federal funds have particularly aided 
the poorer states. Illinois would prob- 
ably have developed a strong program of 
agricultural education if left to itself but 
many states could not have done so. The 
negro schools have especially benefited. 

We have been helped too because those 
administering the program at Washing- 
ton have brought up together in con- 
ferences and have carried ideas from 
state to state. (This could, of course, 
have been done without federal aid to the 
local schools.) We have much more than 
most teaching groups a consciousness of 
national unity. Our national organization 
is strong and effective. High standards 
have spread rapidly from state to state. 

Having acknowledged these very great 
gains from the use of federal funds (and 
others could be cited), I pass to the dif- 
ficulties we have experienced in the use 
of these funds. 

Perhaps the fundamental difficulty is 
that we are so impressed by the progress 
we have made with the use of federal 
funds that we are inclined to reverence 
the whole system for handling these 
funds and to conclude that no change can 
be made in it without disaster. There 
has been far too little questioning of the 
legislation and the administrative regu- 
lations under which we operate by those 
of us who are beneficiaries of federal aid. 
No one, for example, has ever carried to 
the courts a case involving the interpre- 
tation of a federal vocational-education 
act. One result of this has been that the 
federal officials have made many regula- 
tions governing state programs, which I 
believe to be beyond their real powers 
under a_ strict interpretation of our 
legislation. 

This comment leads us directly to the 
question of federal control, which is para- 
mount in all theoretical discussions of 
federal aid. How much federal control 
has there actually been in twenty-one 
years of federally-aided agricultural edu- 
cation? I should say that, in general, 
there has been little imposition of federal 
authority upon the states contrary to the 
wishes of the states. Wide variations in 
practice have been tolerated in the states. 
Several states have defied the federal au- 
thorities without losing their federal 
appropriations. 

Such federal control as we have had 
has in reality largely been controlled by 
a large majority of the states. There has 
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been an inclination for groups of state 
officials to ask Washington to support 
them with national regulations which are 
not always desirable when applied to 
other states. 

The “state plan” has been the principal 
vehicle of federal control. Such a plan 
is drawn each five years and must be 
submitted to the federal officials for their 
approval before federal funds may be re- 
ceived. Once a state has adopted a plan, 
it must adhere to it in order to continue 
to receive funds. These state plans were 
originally rather brief and general. Each 
five years however they have become 
more comprehensive and detailed, largely 
because of insistence from Washington. 
With more detailed state plans available 
to them, it has been possible for federal 
officials to pass upon many phases of a 
state program which were formerly in 
the hands of state officials. 

One might infer from this comment 
that federal control is steadily increasing. 
I do not believe we can quite generalize 
in this way. There are tendencies in that 
direction; however state officials know 
better than at first how to resist federal 
control. We in this area accept very lit- 
tle from Washington that we do not want 
to accept; we would not tolerate at all 
the amount of federal control and inter- 
ference which is apparently welcomed in 
some of the southern states. 

We could, of course, expect that with 
decided increases in federal funds for 
education there might be increases in 
federal control, perhaps in geometrical 
ratio to the increases in funds. The men 
who have administered our special fund 
for agricultural education at Washington 
have not had a great deal of power be- 
cause the fund has been comparatively 
small. They have known that federal-aid 
legislation was in question and that their 
funds and their jobs might at any 
moment disappear. This is a vastly dif- 
ferent situation than we may have a gen- 
eration from now when federal aid is 
provided for all education, when the 
funds administered have grown to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and when the 
administrators of these funds have be- 
come entrenched politically. There is 
always present the possibility of tre- 
mendous coercion upon the states; I am 
inclined however to believe that such 
coercion would be temporary and that it 
could be relieved by action through our 
elected representatives to Congress. Even 
individual members of Congress are now 
able to exert tremendous influence upon 
our present administrators. 

Some states have unwisely allowed all 
of their agricultural education programs 
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to be federally aided. Because of the re- 
strictions placed upon schools using fed- 
eral aid, there is not in these states suffi- 
cient room for experimentation. Every 
state should encourage programs financed 
with state and local funds alone and free 
from all outside influences. 

Another effect of federal-aid legislation 
in agricultural education has been the 
development of unnatural groupings of 
workers in our field. The group which 
receives assistance under the federal 
Smith-Lever Act is rather completely 
segregated from the group aided under 
the Smith-Hughes Act though both groups 
are engaged in agricultural education. 
Groups aided under the federal voca- 
tional-education acts have been thrown 
together administratively and in their 
professional organizations though they 
actually have little in common with each 
other. Teachers in federally-aided situa- 
tions are in many ways isolated from 
teachers not federally-aided. 

Difficulties arise in trying to fit a fed- 
erally aided subject into schools financed 
with state and local funds. The principal 
difficulty has been the establishment of 
two salary levels. This difficulty must, I 
believe, be relieved through federal aid to 
all forms of education on the same terms. 

A crucial weakness in all uses of fed- 
eral funds for education, which has ap- 
peared significantly in agricultural 
education, is the dependence of federal- 
aid legislation upon lay groups. The 
president of one national agricultural or- 
ganization has stated publicly that his 
group controls our federal appropriations 
for agricultural education. No single 
organization could have this much influ- 
ence over the legislature of the 48 states. 

I have mentioned that federal aid in 
agricultural education has _ benefited 
markedly the poorer states. However, in 
many states the larger and more wealthy 
communities have profited most. The 
effort has been to develop a pioneering 
program for which the weaker schools 
were not prepared. This may have been 
necessary in the earlier years; the time 
has now come when more use should be 
made of federal funds for equalization of 
opportunity within states. 

Another weakness in the use of federal 
aid for agricultural education has been 
the neglect of research by the national 
office. Though the funds allotted to the 
national office were ear-marked for “re- 
search and administration,” they have 
largely been used for promoting a pre- 
conceived program rather than for find- 
ing out what programs would work. 


Implications for Librarians 
You are better able than I to decide 
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the implications of our experience to you 
who are in library work. I shall, how- 
ever, hazard a few guesses as to how our 
experience might apply in your field. 

I would urge you to get federal-aid 
legislation if you can, taking your 
chances that you can minimize the 
dangers and difficulties to which I have 
referred. We know a great deal about 
working out the federal-state relation- 
ships which are involved which was now 
known when we in agricultural education 
began our experimentation with federal 
aid. You would certainly be wise in be- 
ginning your use of federal aid to con- 
sult those who have had the longest 
experience in its use. 

I think you are wise in seeking federal 
aid as a part of the general aid for edu- 
cation rather than through separate 
legislation. It will aid your relationships 
to those with whom you must work. I 
am glad that the Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
bill provides for agricultural education; 
eventually separate legislation for aiding 
agricultural education may be entirely 
eliminated. Perhaps an arrangement of 
the type proposed would tie you too 
closely to the schools but I do not believe 
so. It seems to me to be in the interests 
of the libraries, the schools, and society 
to relate closely the schools and the 
libraries. Certainly, in the rural com- 
munities for which aid is proposed, sep- 
arate libraries for the school and for the 
community cannot be maintained. 

There is, of course, the possibility that 
federally-aided rural librarians might by 
this legislation be removed even farther 
than they are now removed from stimu- 
lating and useful contacts with city 
librarians and workers in _ privately- 
supported libraries. 

It would appear from a reading of the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher act that you are 
to get your federal aid without undue re- 
strictions. You are required, as we are, 
to submit a state plan; this is probably 
desirable. You can, if you are alert, keep 
it from becoming a nuisance. You have 
more freedom than we have in the uses 
to which you may put your funds. I see 
nothing seriously objectionable in your 
proposed legislation. 

I hope your legislation will be passed 
without the necessity of obligating your- 
selves unduly to the groups sponsoring it. 
There certainly has been a tendency, in 
my judgment, for those engineering the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill to make un- 
warranted concessions to two major lay 
groups whose support was believed to be 
nececssary for the passage of the Dill. 
Fortunately the revised bill now before 
Congress is not so objectionable as the 
original bill. 
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I would urge eternal vigilance in main- 
taining state’s rights in the administra- 
tion of the new program. Perhaps it is 
unnecessary to urge this in Illinois since 
the people of this state have long been 
known for their independence of thought 
and action. It is very easily possible 
however that little by little concessions 
may be made to the federal government 
until most of a state’s independence is 
lost. I do not urge a defiant attitude 
toward Washington; I have found that a 
cooperative attitude toward federal offi- 
cials is usually reciprocated. 

I think that you will find that there are 
other forms of assistance which can 
eminate from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion which may prove as valuable to you 
as the federal funds. With your encour- 
agement, much can be done there to 
develop library research, to facilitate con- 
tacts and the exchange of ideas among 
the states, to encourage the passage by 
the states of desirable library legislation, 
and otherwise to promote the more rapid 
and sound growth of the library move- 
ment. Be sure that the Washington office 
is adequately financed and manned to 
perform these vital services. 

We need in every state pace-making 
library programs in many communities. 
These should receive federal assistance. 
At the same time, the clear function of 
your proposed new legislation is to up- 
grade the libraries in a section of the 
country in which they have been much 
neglected and communities with limited 
funds must have special assistance if 
something like equality of opportunity for 
library service is to be provided. Do not 
be as slow as we have been in agricul- 
tural education in taking care of the 
weaker and more distressed communities. 

I am not quite clear as to whether the 
federal funds proposed to be appropriated 
for library service may be used in the 
training of librarians. I hope that they 
may be. Though I may be prejudiced, I 
believe that the federal funds used for 
the preparation of teachers of agriculture 
and for their in-service training have 
brought greater returns than those used 
for any other purposes. 

If the legislation in which you are in- 
terested is passed, I trust you will not 
regard it as final. Machinery should be 
provided for national conferences, per- 
haps annual, of representatives of all who 
are affected by the legislation (library 
workers, library officials, schoolmen, the 
general public) to review the effects of 
the legislation and the regulations in- 
spired by it and to propose revisions. 

I would urge that you leave room to 
the states for experimentation. En- 
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courage the careful study of variations 
from the usual practices. Keep the fed- 
eral laws and regulations as broad and 
general as possible, allowing the states to 
be as definite as they wish in their pre- 
scriptions. Confine the authority of fed- 
eral officials to seeing that the money 
appropriated is honestly spent for the 
purposes for which it is intended. 

In concluding I should like to point 
out that the sections of the proposed new 
act which do not apply directly to libra- 
rians also have significance for you. 
There is no question but that the demand 
of the public for library service is 
directly affected by the status of the edu- 
cation of the public. It seems to me that 
federal aid for education generally is go- 
ing to step up decidedly the general level 
of public education. 

You are especially affected by the pro- 
visions of the bill for adult education. 
The maximum proposed appropriation is 
$15,000,000 for this purpose, a sizeable 
sum. We cannot undertake such a pro- 
gram without improving tremendously 
our library service for adults. Even 
more important, the development of such 
a program of adult education through the 
public schools would change decidedly the 
nature of the public schools themselves, 
increasing enormously their usefulness 
and prestige. 

Thus all of us need to give our backing 
to federal-aid legislation. We can strug- 
gle along without such aid but it is un- 
necessary that we do so. We can justify 
it on four major grounds: 

1. In our inter-dependent society, we 
are all affected by the education 
offered in every part of the nation. 
We need a high level of education 
generally over the country for our 
national strength and security. 

2. We are a mobile people; it is unfair 
to expect the state in which we 
grow up to bear the entire cost of 
our education. 

3. Only the federal government can 
collect some of the taxes which are 
really due to states. It should col- 
lect them and allocate them back to 
those units to which they rightfully 
belong. 

4. There are sections of our country 
which cannot possibly support the 
level of education which an Ameri- 
can citizen requires. State aid will 
help to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities but some federal aid for 
this purpose is necessary. 


I have indicated earlier that I believe 
that further attempts at providing federal 
aid for education are inevitable. Let us 
do what we can to help them succeed. 
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SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 
LOIS MARTIN, Chairman, Illinois State Library 


The Junior Members Section of the Illinois Library Association was reorganized 
at a luncheon arranged by Miss Lois Martin of the Illinois State Library on Thurs- 
day, October 27, 1938. About 70 were present and were very enthusiastic about the 


junior organization. 


Miss Martin brought greetings from Miss Ruth Manlove of the St. Louis Public 
Library, who was the speaker at the first meeting of the Junior Members in Peoria 
in 1936; Miss Elizabeth Windsor, chairman of the organization in 1936; Miss Marcia 
Wheeler, vice-chairman in 1936; Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, chairman of JMRT of 
A. L. A., and Mr. Willard Heaps, vice-chairman of JMRT or A. L. A. Miss Felicia 
Ryan, secretary-treasurer of the 1936 organization gave her greetings and best wishes 


to the group. 


Miss Ida Faye Wright, Librarian of the Evanston Public Library spoke en- 
thusiastically and encouragingly of the work that Junior Members of I. L. A. might 
do and she suggested several interesting projects for the coming year. 


WHY JUNIOR MEMBERS IN I. L. A. 
By IDA FAYE WRIGHT, Evanston Public Library 


Being an inveterate enthusiast about 
every phase of library work, and especi- 
ally about the opportunity and the chal- 
lenge which is ahead for you young peo- 
ple, it is difficult for me to know what to 
select as our topic for conversation at 
this delightful luncheon. 

The other day I heard a couple of men 
talking over their vacation experiences. 
One man said, “That stream in which I 
fished, or tried to, had more islands than 
any stream I have ever seen.” The other 
said, “Islands, yes islands this year, but 
you should see that place in a dry season. 
When the water recedes those things you 
call islands are merely bumps on the 
mainland.” 

As the men talked, I said to myself, 
isn’t that just the way it is with library 
work. Some of us live on an island 
called college and reference work, others 
on one called the state library, others 
have a beautiful time on a hump for 
children and_ still others occupy the 
rather spacious one called “the public 
library.” Yet, when the water recedes 
we find that we are all held together by 
a mainland of common objectives. 

In these more recent years forces have 
been at work which have made us realize 
how vitally important is this body of land 
which has held us together during 
draughts and floods. For just as the con- 
tour of the physical mainland is being 
constantly changed by currents which 
surge against it, so, and even more so, 
the mainland of library objectives is be- 
ing subjected to very definite changes in 
social structure and viewpoints. 


The chief reason why I am so enthusi- 
astic about what is ahead for you juniors 
is because upon you rests the major re- 
sponsibility for so directing these changes 
that each may enrich the mainland of our 
library objectives and produce the fruit 
of a definitely enlightened democracy. I 
confidently believe that no generation 
has been faced with so grave a responsi- 
bility. 

As I was thinking over the job which 
is ahead for each of you, there flashed be- 
fore my mind a picture brought about by 
a proverb which I read quite some time 
ago. “A child on the shoulders of a tall 
man can see farther than the tall man.” 

To me these few words present a very 
meaningful picture. Possibly they do this 
because I had an older brother, a six 
footer, who loved to make an excuse to 
take me to see all of the big parades. 
When the band or the circus arrived he 
would jump me high up on his shoulders. 
Well do I remember the thrill of being up 
so high I could see things Charlie could 
not see. And what good times we had 
talking together! I, asking questions and 
he interpreting the meaning of what I 
was seeing. Had I been equally high up 
on a limb of a tree I could have seen as 
far but how much less understanding 
would I have had of what I saw. Much 
as one loves trees, there could not have 
been the camaraderie of spirit between 
trees and child that there was between 
man and child. From Charlie’s viewpoint 
I learned years later that after such 
“sprees,” he used to talk over with 
mother how much he had gained from 
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seeing things through a younger person’s 
eyes and how much the answering of 
questions helped him clarify his own 
thinking. 

To us as librarians, it would seem that 
this simile of the child on the shoulders 
of a tall man, seeing farther than the tall 
man, has particular significance for it 
presents such a perfect picture of the 
very “raison d’etre” of all library work. 
For is not our job that of so organizing 
and making available the experience and 
knowledge of the past that the next gen- 
eration may use it as the elevation from 
which to get the farther view and at the 
same time as a source from which to 
gain understanding of what it is seeing? 


You Want to Engage in a Project 


Some of you have said that you are 
interested as a group in taking up a 
project in which all may work and asked 
what suggestions I might have for one 
which would be profitable both person- 
ally and professionally. 


Of course, for those of us who have 
long labored for state wide improve- 
ments in library service, we see so much 
to be done that there are a dozen and 
more things which come to us offhand. 
Before talking about any specific subject 
let us think together about what should 
be embodied in a project to give it that 
energizing force which any “extra-cur- 
ricular” activity should give one. I hope 
you listen to the radio program “Hobby 
Lobby” and get the feel of what hobbies 
do for those engaged in them. These 
people work exceedingly hard and long, 
but what fun and release of latent energy 
and ability they get out of it all! 


In any project you select, I would sug- 
gest that the topic be one which will give 
you the real exhiliration of a hobby. In 
fact it seems to me that the subject 
might well embody all that is implied in 
the words, “A child on the shoulders of 
a tall man can see farther than the tall 
man.” That is— 

First of all, the project should lead 
toward a forward look into the place 
which libraries can and should take in 
the changing world. 

Second, your individual part in it 
should take you into a division of the 
work quite different from your every day 
job—in other words, lift you out of the 
confines of your special sphere. 

Third, the project should, as I see it, 
keep you in touch with that body of 
records and experience which has pro- 
duced the tall man from whose shoulders 
you are able to get that forward look to 
guide you in your activities. 
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A Field for Intensive Study 


Thinking of a field for intensive study, 
I am certain that we will all agree that 
the talks we heard this morning indicate 
that one of the most momentous shifts 
in our mainland of library thinking is 
taking place right now. If the proposed 
bill for federal aid to libraries is passed, 
it will affect the estate of library service 
as nothing else has ever done. 

As members of the profession, and as 
individual members of society, these 
things are of the utmost importance to 
every one, but especially to you as 
juniors. Regardless of the island on 
which you reside, your career in library 
work, and more significantly your inner 
spiritual satisfactions, will be determined 
by the extent to which the mainland of 
library service is affected by such 
measures. 

To me this entire question of local, 
state and federal aid is the most funda- 
mental and the most challenging subject 
I can conceive of for consideration. Its 
ramifications are so manifold that they 
would take you not alone into library 
fields but into every area of public rela- 
tions. The contacts which such a study 
would enable you to have with tall men 
in related fields would be most enriching. 
Agriculture and education have had years 
of experience with state and federal aid 
from which we can profit. 

The subject lends itself readily to sub- 
division. You could have many commit- 
tees at work simultaneously or you could 
develop a five year plan and select two 
or three topics each year for intensive 
study. Good pedagogy for projects, I 
understand, stresses the importance of 
starting with things close at hand and 
working out from there. 

Fortunate it is that such a procedure 
is accounted to be good, for the mainland 
of Illinois needs much tilling and en- 
richment. Just offhand, I wonder how 
many of us, if asked, could give a suc- 
cinct answer to the questions—“What 
difference, after all, does it make that 
library resources are partly, or wholly 
lacking to 2,000,000 people in the state of 
Illinois? Is it important that we should 
try to rectify this situation through legis- 
lation? If so have we enough concrete 
facts and arguments on tap to sell the 
idea of more taxes for libraries? Shall 
such taxes be in the form of state aid, 
to all libraries, or just to areas without 
library service, for books or for books 
and service? How about the children in 
Illinois? During their most formative 
years how extensively are they being ex- 
posed to a wide range of the best citizen 
building material? How many schools in 
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the state provide the services of trained 
librarians for the children? How about 
adult education? What are Illinois li- 
braries doing along this line? 

If you cannot answer these questions 
just start to ferret out data on them. 
You will find new spheres of interest 
opening up which will put into play all 
the courses you have had in economics, 


sociology, education, psychology, and 
what not? The ramifications are as fasci- 
nating, unending and enriching as the 


hobbies mentioned. Such activity will 
give you an insight into basic local and 
state conditions and enable you, not only 
to formulate your opinion as to measure 
advisable to improve present conditions, 
but also to get the forward look toward 
the goal which must be progressively 
reached year by year, legislature by legis- 
lature. 

When you start such a study of condi- 
tions in Illinois, you will find that while 
some data has been put into printed 
form, in comparison to the need, it is 
as nothing. Much of the most valuable 
knowledge is still to be found only in the 
minds of men and women who have been 
so occupied with pioneer work that they 
have not taken the time to record their 
experience. 

Whenever I think of what the lack of 
records means to future progress, I am 
reminded of the reply which a professor 
at the University of Illinois Medical 
School made to the query as to “why 
the science of medicine is now no more 
advanced than it is, since recent exca- 
vations show that it was fully developed 
by the ancient Egptians.” Without a 
moment’s hesitation, the Doctor replied, 
“Because of the destruction of the Alex- 
andrian library.” 

Until and unless the knowledge and 
experience of our Windsors, Rodens, 
Lansdens, Prices, Parhams, Dills, Hub- 
bells, Brownings, Williams, Levins, Ros- 
sells, Bakers, Fields, and scores of others 
who have worked diligently and long for 
the betterment of library conditions in 
the state, is recorded, progress in library 
development will be definitely retarded. 

Wouldn’t it be a wonderful thing if one 
committee of your group should become 
inquiring reporters and put down the 
answers which these tall men can make 
to the questions put to them? 


Quite different from the snap judg- 
ments given by the man on the street 
program, these men, out of the wealth 
of their experience, can tell not only of 
the ingredients which have gone into the 
foundation on which we now stand but 
also of those which have been tried and 
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discarded. For with all that there is 
to do, it is essential that failures as 
well as successes should be evaluated. 


Although for Illinois there is a dearth 
of records on library conditions, several 
documents basic to a study of the nation- 
wide aspects of the subject are now be- 
ing issued. 

At long last, libraries are included in 
a report of a presidential committee, the 
Advisory Committee on Education. This, 
I believe, is the first time such a thing 
has happened and it was due largely to 
the good fellowship which exists between 
the educators on this committee of which 
Dr. Reeves was chairman, and the heads 
of the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School. (Incidentally, this in- 
stance shows how valuable it is for li- 
brarians to “hob-nob” with specialists in 
other fields.) Dr. Joeckel was appointed 
to formulate a study on “Library Serv- 
ice” for this Advisory Committee. He 
did so thorough and important a job that 
it was chosen as one of the first of the 
series of staff reports on special phases 
of education to be printed. Since these 
and the “Reeves report” are issued as 
government documents you may think 
they will be uninteresting, but not so. 
To some intent upon getting a picture 
both of conditions as they exist and of 
the forward look, these documents form 
the most fascinating and provocative 
reading imaginable. 

“Library trends” and the “Geography 
of Reading” by Dr. Wilson also are out- 
standing in that approach so necessary 
to refuel ourselves with professional 
literature. The A. L. A., as usual, has 
anticipated a need and prepared and 
mimeographed for distribution, 28 pages 
of the most pertinent information on 
“Federal aid for libraries.” This is done 
in a very challenging question form to 
bring out the “Preparation needed in the 
States for securing and using Federal 
Grants.” It is so direct and brings out 
so definitely the points important to any 
consideration of state needs that it seems 
to me it might almost be used as an out- 
line for study and action. 


The job ahead is stupendous. Immedi- 
ate action is imperative. It will take 
every ounce of ability which each of you 
possesses to work out a state-wide scheme 
of library service worthy of a democracy. 
As I said before, in my estimation, never 
has any generation been faced with 
graver or more far reaching responsibili- 
ties. But, on the other hand, I am confi- 
dent that no generation has been more 
capable than are you juniors of setting 
about and doing the needed job. 
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Breath taking and well nigh impos- 
sible as all of this may seem, I can 
assure you from long experience that 
when you get started you will find that 
the island on which you are working is 
only one bump on the mainland. From 
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the other bumps and from the mainland 
will come new recruits and unimagined 
support and assistance. Also, you will 
find that there are many, many, tall men 
and short, ever ready and eager to lend 
their shoulders to your job. 








During the business meeting the subject of dues was discussed and the motion 
was made that we follow the plan of most of the states with Junior groups and 
decide upon the amount of $0.50 annual membership. The motion carried. The 
question of an official Illinois Junior Member publication was discussed and it was 
decided that since we were such a new organization with so much to do toward final 
organization that we should use space in the Illinois Libraries, which was so kindly 
offered by Miss Helene H. Rogers, Superintendent of Library Divisions of the Illinois 
State Library. 

A future project for the Illinois Junior Members was discussed and the compiling 
of a state list of school librarians was most favorably considered and the chairman 
was instructed to appoint a committee to investigate the possibilities of this project. 

Miss Katherine Ellis, chairman of the nominating committee gave the report of 
the committee and the following were elected: 

Chairman—Miss Maxine McCulloch, Children’s Librarian, Public Library, Decatur, 
Illinois. 


Vice-chairman—Miss Louise Borchelt, 
Illinois. 


Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. Eva Goodale, Librarian, Public Library, Galva, Illinois. 


Assistant, Public Library, Evanston, 


TRUSTEES’ SECTION 


MRS. GEORGE H. TOMLINSON, Chairman, Trustee, 
Evanston Public Library 


The meeting of Illinois Trustees at Springfield on October 27, 1938 was its second 
as a formally organized group. The attendance as indicated by trustees registering 
at the desk and at luncheon was 84. 

The program, with one exception, was given by trustees. Their contributions 
whether given from long or short range experience were both informing, practical 
and inspiring. The spirit of the group was one of great interest and responsiveness. 

Although for twenty years Illinois trustees have had their “get-togethers,” now 
that they are a section of the Illinois Library Association with a set of officers and 
by-laws of their own, more is expected of them in program and policy. 

To get started Mr. William Baehr, when president of the Association, appointed 
Mr. Ralph D. Shanesy of Evanston to draw up by-laws for a trustees’ section and a 
committee of Dr. O. F. Jordan, Park Ridge, Mrs. Paul Burt, Hinsdale, and Mrs. Geo. 
H. Tomlinson, Evanston to arrange a program for the Chicago meeting of November 
5, 1937. For the latter the I. L. A. appropriated fifty dollars. Because able and 
generous persons gave their services for the program, almost the entire amount was 
used to secure attendance of trustees. A letter of invitation was sent out to the 2,300 
men and women who act in that relationship to Illinois libraries, and with it went the 
program planned and a printed review of that indispensable book “The Library 
Trustee.” At the meeting eighty-five registered attendance and enjoyed a vital pro- 
gram of addresses and discussion. 

The by-laws adopted by the group indicates their aim and object as follows: 

“The principal purpose for which this section is formed is the promotion and 
development and the extension of libraries and library service in the State of Illinois, 
and to unify library action within the state through the concerted effort of library 
trustees.” 

The effort of the first year has been to secure representative gatherings of trus- 
tees and worthwhile programs on one day of the annual conference of the [Illinois 
Library Association; to cooperate with the State Library at its Regional Library In- 
stitutes in setting up a special program or a special feature which would deal with 
trustee interests. In the spring of 1938 members of the Executive Committee of the 
trustees’ section acted in the territory of their own institute to set up programs for 
trustees and to secure their attendance. Thus Mrs. Frank Shriver for Greenville, 
Mr. S. F. Gumbart for Carthage, Mrs. E. G. Taylor for Galva, Mrs. Edwin S. Hunt, 
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Mr. Clark J. Wood, and Mrs. George T. Tomlinson for DeKalb, Rockford and Joliet 
solicited and received fine cooperation from local trustees for the meetings held at 
these places. The results at several of these institutes registered in excellent pro- 
grams, attendance as high as forty trustees, and in personal acquaintance. Later a 
news letter about the fourteen institutes was sent to the 365 trustees attending the 
institutes from the chairman of the section. 

This letter included also solicitation for membership in the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, one of three made in general letters during the year. 

Personal work for new members has proved much more effective. Members of 
the Executive Committee have written many personal letters, and Mrs. G. H. Knaus, 
trustee from River Forest, wrote thirty-five. The results have been encouraging. 
Over fifty new members have been secured. Among these Freeport, Rockford, Oak 
Park, Elmhurst, have come in with all their trustees individual members of the 
Illinois Library Association. Virden came as an institutional member and its presi- 
dent an individual member; one trustee, Mr. Porter Paddock of Springfield, many 
years a member of the I. L. A., now becomes a life member. 

The afternoon program was devoted to talks and discussions of “The small 
library and its neighbors—possible cooperation,” with Prof. P. L. Windsor, Director, 
University of Illinois Library, as leader. 


GREETINGS FROM HONORABLE EDWARD J. HUGHES, SECRETARY 
OF STATE AND STATE LIBRARIAN 


By W. D. FORSYTH 





It is my privilege and pleasure to rep- 
resent Secretary Hughes in addressing 
you today. I shall make my remarks 
brief, striving only to communicate to 
you the fact that here in Springfield we 
are alive to the difficulties which con- 
front you in your unselfish work with 
library problems. 

The success of democracy must in the 
last analysis rest upon the intelligence 
of our people. The wisdom which will 
preserve our form of libertarian govern- 
ment in the face of dangerous odds can 
well be spread thru our public libraries. 

Only the careless, unthinking public 
official whose duties touch upon the im- 
portant field of libraries would look upon 


the present situation as one of finished 
perfection. Many of our citizens are 
without library service. They may thirst 
for knowledge, yet find no well spring. 
Until that condition is changed none of 
us should be satisfied. 

In arriving at an intelligent solution 
of the problem of spreading library serv- 
ice in an even and generous layer 
throughout our state you, as trustees, 
are an important factor. You have done 
much, you will do moré. You may be 
assured of the cooperation of your State 
Library in bringing about a better cor- 
relation between the libraries and the de- 
velopment of popular intelligence. 

Thank you. 


COOPERATION IN HENRY COUNTY 
By MRS. A. W. ERRETT, Trustee, Kewanee Public Library 


There are six township libraries in 
Henry County and while they are in 
towns varying in population from 1,300 
to 17,000 there are common problems 
which it seemed might be helpful to talk 
over together and some plans on which 
the libraries might cooperate. 

When the “Emergency” Book fund 
(Library Relief Fund) was available the 
libraries in the county started a co- 
operative book buying plan so that some 
of the smaller libraries might not all buy 
the same books, especially the more ex- 
pensive ones, but could have the use of 
them in the county circulating collection, 
or could borrow them from other libraries 
in the county. Each library used ten per 


cent of its allotment to buy books for 
the county collection. Book lists were 
submitted to a committee who chose what 
each library should buy, then the collec- 
tion was assembled and circulated among 
the various libraries for six months. At 
the end of that time the books were re- 
turned to the library which bought them 
but lists were kept in each library and 
the books could be borrowed at any time 
thruout the county. This naturally 
stimulated inter-library loans even for 
books not in the special collection. 

At meetings of the librarians and trus- 
tees which were necessary to get this 
plan into operation it was found that 
there were many other things to dis- 
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cuss and such matters were taken up 
at subsequent meetings as uniform non- 
resident fees in the county; service to 
rural schools in each township; publi- 
cation of annual reports; publicity; in- 
surance for library buildings and con- 
tents; plans libraries have used in 
getting local contributions to library 
fund. A very interesting review of “The 
Library Trustee” was given at one meet- 
ing. 

When the new municipal budget law 
was passed which affected township li- 
braries and we found that we must have 
a budget ready for public inspection and 
pass a tax levy ordinance in different 
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form than _ heretofore. We had_ the 
County Clerk attend a meeting and ex- 
plain to us the provisions of the law and 
what we must do to conform to it. It 
was a great help in making out the 
budget and tax levy ordinance. 


In a small group such as this we find 
that questions can be brought up for dis- 
cussion which can not be thoroughly dis- 
cussed even at regional meetings and we 
have found it worth while to continue 
the meetings. It is not only profitable 
but very pleasant to know the librarians 
and trustees of near-by libraries and a 
very cordial and friendly feeling exists 
between ail the libraries in the county. 


CONTRACTS WITH LARGER LIBRARIES 
By MRS. J. C. TJADEN, Trustee, East Peoria Public Library 


In order that you may more fully un- 
derstand just how the contract system 
serves the small library, I shall give you 
a brief history of our own experience. 

The Woman’s Club was instrumental in 
establishing the nucleus of a small li- 
brary, containing about 1,000 volumes, 
opening two afternoons a week, with 
different members of the Club acting as 
librarians. 

On July 20, 1937, the community voted 
to establish a township library and, at 
the same time, the present Board of Di- 
rectors were elected. And a most be- 
wildered Board,we were! No more than 
one or two of us had any great knowl- 
edge of books, not one of us knew how 
or where to begin nor what books would 
be best suited to the needs of the com- 
munity. 

We decided to contract with Peoria 
Public Library. This give us 1,000 books 
at an annual rental of $500.00 with the 
privilege of exchanging them once during 
the year, thus making a total of 2,000 
books available. We were required to 
furnish transportation. A list of sup- 
plies necessary for the small library was 
furnished us and some of those were 
bought for us. Helpful advice was given 
us at any time we were in doubt as 
to how to proceed. : 

Convinced that the success of any li- 
brary depends upon a librarian who has 
had library training, we contracted for a 
librarian also. We soon found this to be 
a wise move. The work was carried on 
in an efficient manner and our member- 
ship began immediately to increase, and 
has done so every month since. And one 
evening when I received word that our 
librarian was on the way to the hospital 
for an emergency operation, I called Mr. 


Browning and the next day our library 
was open as usual with another librarian 
in charge—all without any worry or 
effort on our part. The salary of the li- 
brarian was fixed by the Peoria Public 
Library. 

By December 1, 1937, our own books 
had all been classified and cataloged, 
equipment had been purchased and the 
library was operating every afternoon 
and one evening a week. Thus in a short 
time we were able to serve the public in 
an efficient manner. 


This contract, also, has given us the 
opportunity to meet every request of our 
readers. Necessarily one could not hope 
to find in a small library a great variety 
of subjects. Our librarian has _ been 
asked for information about raising frogs, 
epilepsy, samplers, history of the flag, 
menus and recipes for diabetics, lumber 
measurements, recreational leadership, 
air conditioning and refrigeration, an- 
tique glassware and tanning hides! By 
having access to the larger library she 
has been able to bring back some ma- 
terial on every subject. Then, too, any 
particular title not included in our orig- 
inal allotment can usually be secured in 
a short time. 


We like the contract system. Summar- 
izing we feel that the advantages of the 
contract plan are: 


1. Immediate establishment. 

2. Efficient maintenance. 

3. Opportunity to become acquainted 
with the needs of the community before 
making permanent purchases. 

4. Means of satisfying every request 
of the reader, thereby increasing the de- 
sire of reading. 

5. Services of a competent librarian. 
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LIBRARY LAW IN ILLINOIS 
By MICHAEL F. GALLAGHER, Trustee, Highland Park Public Library 


Mrs. Tomlinson requested me to discuss 
with you today the laws of Illinois affect- 
ing the work of public libraries. I was 
going to say that I have been given 
rather a dry subject, but since coming to 
this meeting and hearing the stimulating 
addresses I have again become impressed 
that any matter having to do with the 
public library system is full of interest 
and fascination, even the provisions of 
the statutes governing its organization 
and service. I will endeavor to select 
some points of the Illinois library laws 
which are most appropriate for discus- 
sion here at this meeting of library trus- 
tees. 

The organic law of the public libraries 
of this state goes back as far as the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the Government 
of the Northwest Territory. That ordin- 
ance recognized that education was the 
fundamental problem and function of gov- 
ernment. It declared: “Religion, morals 
and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” Statues of 
Illinois, passed after its admission to the 
Union, have recognized the public library 
as a means and agency of government 
for the diffusion of knowledge no less 
important than schools and colleges. 

Libraries maintained by taxes are crea- 
tions of statutes enacted by the state 
legislature. Under these statutes they 
are organized, in virtue of them they 
exist, and from their provisions they de- 
rive all of their powers. A brief synopsis 
of these statutes may be of interest to 
show what can legally be done in the 
establishment of public libraries and the 
expansion of library service. 

Four forms of tax-supported public li- 
brary organizations exist in Illinois: 

1. City libraries 

2. Town, village and 

braries 

3. County libraries 

4. State library. 

We are all, I believe, impressed that 
the State Library is becoming more and 
more an important institution. Fortu- 
nately for the people of Illinois the pres- 
ent Secretary of State is library-conscious. 
He is conscious also of the powers and 
functions of the State Library of which 
he is the librarian. He has a genuine 
interest in the extension and the wel- 
fare of library service throughout this 
state, probably a more real and active 


township _li- 


interest than any man who has before 
held that high office. 

The State Library has important pow- 
ers and functions in connection with li- 
brary extension. The State Library, 
adopted under an act of the legislature 
passed ninety-five years ago, has three di- 
visions; a general reference division, an 
extension service division, and an ar- 
chives division. Under the statute other 
divisions are possible. 

The State Library is empowered by law 
to operate traveling libraries and to loan 
books to any library in the state or to 
any community or organization not yet 
having an established library, under 
such conditions as the librarian of the 
State Library may prescribe. The li- 
brarian of the State Library is directed 
from time to time to send out and dis- 
tribute such books throughout the state, 
and at suitable intervals to change such 
distributions in such manner as to secure 
to the greatest practicable degree the use 
and enjoyment of such books to the 
people of the entire state. 

A fact of prime importance in connec- 
tion with the State Library is the pro- 
vision for the appointment of a library 
organizer (Field Visitor) to give advice 
and information to any person or com- 
munity interested in starting a new pub- 
lic library. This Field Visitor, to quote 
the wording of the statute, “shall keep 
informed of the condition, scope and 
methods of work of the various public 
libraries of the state, visiting the same 
as occasion may require, shall assist as 
far as practicable in promoting and start- 
ing new libraries, and at the end of each 
fiscal year shall make a report of the 
general library conditions in the state to 
the librarian.” 

From this brief survey of the pro- 
visions of the statute governing the State 
Library it will be seen that it is a most 
important institution in Illinois in the 
extension and improvement of library 
service. 

I now turn to local libraries. An im- 
portant matter is the selection of trus- 
tees. In town, village and township, 
library trustees are elected by the people. 
In cities they are appointed by the mayor. 
The statute contains this significant pro- 
vision: “And not more than one member 
of the City Council shall be at any one 
time a member of said Board.” This in- 
dicates clearly that the legislature in- 
tended that the library board should func- 
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tion apart from the City Council and 
should be composed of men and women 
of independent action and responsibility. 

One of the great responsibilities of the 
library board is the selection of a li- 
brarian, and the statute says “suitable 
librarian”. The word “suitable” is ade- 
quate and potent. It places a responsi- 
bility upon trustees in maintaining the 
quality of library service. 

The law provides that the directors 
“shall have the exclusive control of the 
expenditures of all moneys collected for 
such library”. Library funds under the 
law must be kept separate and apart from 
other municipal revenues. All money 
received for a public library in cities 
having a population of over 5,000 shall 
be deposited in the treasury of said city 
to the credit of the library fund and 
shall be kept separate and apart from 
other moneys of such city. In cities hav- 
ing a population of 5,000 or less, it shall 
be the duty of the board of directors of 
such library to deposit all such moneys 
paid over to it in a fund to be known 
as the library fund. 

Library funds are a sacred trust and 
one of the main purposes for which they 
are used is the purchase of books. As 
the law casts upon the directors the ex- 
clusive responsibility for all expenditures 
of library revenues it seems clear that 
it is a part of their stewardship and 
trusteeship to supervise the purchase of 
books. It is something in the nature of 
a breach of trust to use library funds to 
purchase books of no real value. As 
library revenues are a trust fund for 
library purposes, for providing collections 
of books for the present and the future, 
such funds are properly used only for 
books that have some distinction or 
quality or originality or scholarship that 
gives them permanent value, worthy of a 
place in a collection of books of a li- 
brary for the people tomorrow as well as 
today. 

If these libraries exist only for the 
entertainment of readers of ephemeral 
fiction, then they are of no deep sig- 
nificance. If they mean availability to 
the people, to the young and to adults, 
of great books, if they mean leadership 
and direction in good reading, then pub- 
lic libraries are of tremendous social 
importance. 

The legal machinery in Illinois avail- 
able for library extension is varied and 
elaborate and, on the whole, adequate. 
Cities and villages may establish branches 
and stations. They may serve people re- 
siding outside of the city or village. Li- 
brary boards of towns, townships and 
villages may contract for service with 
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any municipal library board or any in- 
corporated library association. Towns, 
villages and townships may unite in 
maintaining a common library. County 
libraries may be established and under 
charter power furnish a free rural de- 
livery of books. 

The State Library, with the entire state 
as its field of action, has great powers. 


Financing of Public Libraries 


Under the statutes of Illinois the city 
council of each incorporated city may 
levy a tax of not to exceed one and two- 
tenths mills on the dollar annually on all 
the taxable property in the city. This 
provision applies to all cities of less than 
150,000 population. In cities having more 
than that population, a tax may be levied 
for this year and succeeding years of not 
to exceed three-quarters of one mill on 
the dollar of assessed valuation, or at 
such rate as will produce, when extended, 
an amount not to exceed two million 
dollars, whichever may be greater, for 
maintenance and operation, and an addi- 
tional tax of one-tenth of a mill on the 
dollar for the purchase of sites and build- 
ings and for the construction and equip- 
ment of buildings. Library taxes in all 
cities are to be levied and collected in 
like manner with the general taxes of the 
city and to be known as a library fund. 

The present tax support of public li- 
braries is confined to local taxes, and this 
raises a grave problem in the adequate 
financing of these institutions. In many 
states, state aid has been granted or is 
being advocated. Recent changes in the 
sources and methods of taxation have not 
worked for the benefit of public libraries, 
but in fact have operated to decrease 
their revenues. Many new forms of taxes 
have been invented and these new levies 
are producing enormous revenues. While 
local real estate and personal property 
taxes on which libraries depend dwindle, 
revenues from the new methods and 
sources of taxation are enormously in- 
creasing. Funds from inheritance taxes, 
gasoline taxes, automobile licenses, liquor 
taxes, and general or limited sales taxes, 
flow into the treasury of the state for 
governmental uses, and one of the most 
important of all uses of such funds is 
education. Public libraries must find a 
way to participate in the state revenues 
derived from these new special taxes. 
The people who are paying these taxes 
in every county, hamlet and city through- 
out the state are the people who would 
be benefitted by adequate public library 
service. The masses of the people are the 
taxpayers and these are the people who 
are dependent upon and entitled to free 
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book service. The 2,000,000 people of the 
state today without library service are 
paying these taxes. In every respect it 
is logical and just that the public library 
system should be supported and enlarged 
from the new revenues derived from mod- 
ern taxation. 


We to whom has been confided the re- 
sponsible trusteeship for public libraries 
of this state must take the leadership in 
the upbuilding and promotion of our pub- 
lic library system. Illinois can make no 
finer investment for its future than an 
enlarged and greater and more generous 
system of free public libraries. 


In spite of all the confusion of these 
times, in spite of the philosophy of nazi- 
ism and fascism and communism, the 
welfare of a state is not only economic 
but in a real sense is moral and intel- 
lectual. Put one thousand of the best 
books in free circulation in one of the 
ten counties of Illinois now without li- 
brary service and in a few years there 
will be distinct changes in the thought 
and habits of living in that county. Life 
there will be more serious, richer and 
more interesting. Something will have 
soaked into the soil from which grow 
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the flowers of a better human existence. 
“Great libraries,” said President Graham 
of the University of North Carolina, “are 
the fruits and the roots of great civil- 
izations.” Libraries are the sanctuaries 
of the ancient truths and the real values. 

In this era of bayonets and mobs is it 
still worth while to talk of books? Is it 
a patriotic and futile re-echoing of a creed 
now outworn? Or are we talking of 
something even now real and vital? The 
supply of books to the people is real and 
vital if we still have faith in education. 
And how can democratic institutions be 
saved and perpetuated except through 
education? All world leaders are say- 
ing that the last refuge of democracy is 
in America. Here in America we must 
cherish and preserve free government of 
the people. A modern and progressive 
public library system is without any 
question whatever a potent contributing 
force in the saving of democracy. The 
public library movement of this state 
must continue, with your support, and 
with the support of all civic and cultural 
organizations, until we give to all the 
state, to all the children, to the youth 
on the farms, the full advantages of a 
modern library system. 


The new officers elected for 1939 augur well for the promise of effectiveness in 


the section for the coming year. 


The efficient and faithful secretary, Mrs. Edwin S. 


Hunt of DeKalb could -not serve for the second year of her term due to ill health. 
It was voted that her successor will be chosen by the incoming chairman and Execu- 


tive Committee. The other officers are: 


Chairman—Rev. Andrew B. Lemke, Princeton. 
Vice Chairman—Mrs. A. W. Errett, Kewanee. 


Directors—Porter Paddock, Springfield; Mrs. Vincent A. Herr, Collinsville; Mrs. 
E. W. Reef, Carbondale; Mr. Ralph D. Shanesy, Evanston. 


LOAN AND REFERENCE SECTION 
ANNE BENNER, Chairman, Urbana Public Library 


BUILDING UP THE BUSINESS 


AND 


TECHNICAL COLLECTIONS 


IN A SMALL LIBRARY 
By ETHEL G. KRATZ, Champaign Public Library 


In 1934, there were only three Public 
Libraries in the State of Illinois, out- 
side of Chicago, which had collections of 
business and technical books shelved in 
separate rooms or alcoves where business 
men could come to browse or find needed 
information. I was unable to find 
whether this number had grown to any 
appreciable extent in the last four years 
or not. However, it is very seldom pos- 
sible for the small public library to set 


aside an entire room for the exclusive 
use of any one group of patrons, but it is 
possible to assemble material which will 
be of great use to the business and pro- 
fessional man or woman. 

The building of such a collection not 
only takes time, but also careful study 
and thought on the part of the librarian. 
It does not grow overnight like a mush- 
room, nor is it like Topsy “just grew”. 
It is planned to the most minute detail 
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before started. The first step is a very 
careful survey of the city to determine 
the exact needs of ones own particular 
locality. This does not necessarily mean 
a house to house canvass; but in order 
to establish a good, live, working collec- 
tion of books and other material, a very 
definite idea of the type of clientele and 
its needs should be considered. One must 
know what industries are represented, 
how many factories, if any, are operating, 
what businesses and what professions 
should be included in the building of such 
a collection. If possible, find out the 
“key people” in the community; that is, 
those who represent the people and who 
are most apt to broadcast the glad tid- 
ings that the Library is making an effort 
to attract the business man to the Li- 
brary. 

But before attempting to publicize this 
work, it is most essential to select the 
books with care. The books which the 
library already own along these lines 
may be used as a nucleus for this new 
department. Using this as a starting 
point, it is possible to build up an ex- 
cellent business library without the ex- 
penditure of too large a proportion of 
the general book fund. Often times in- 
formation found in free material is ex- 
actly what the business man is seeking. 
It is recent, up-to-the-minute material 
which he wants, rather than the histori- 
cal development of a subject. He wants 
to know what other men are doing in 
his line of work; how he can improve 
his own business; statistics which show 
him whether he is doing as well as other 
men in his chosen field, and similar ques- 
tions. He is not concerned with the 
physical make-up of the book. He does 
not care whether it is found through a 
clipping service, a trade journal, or a one 
sheet broadside. What concerns him 
most is to get the information as quickly 
as possible, with as little red tape as 
possible. 

The question of demand is the primary 
factor in selecting material for such a 
library. It is better too, to cover a larger 
field of subjects, than to duplicate too 
freely a few subjects. In this way, more 
interests can be met and more people 
served. A fair proportion of reference 
material is very necessary, but it is not 
wise to buy such to the exclusion of cir- 
culating material. At least five circulat- 
ing books to each reference work seems 
a fair average. Such works as “Encyclo- 
pedia of the social sciences”, Van Nos- 
trand’s “Scientific encyclopedia”, “Statis- 
tical abstract of the U. S.” and Thomas’ 
“Register of American manufacturers”, 
are invaluable. Various handbooks on 
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special subjects and trades are handy ref- 
erence tocls which contain a vast amount 
of information in tabulated form. The 
list is long. Books on applied psychol- 
ogy, business ethics, books on vocations 
and choice of professions, business arith- 
metic, business English, and business eti- 
quette, should be included. Biographies 
of such men as Andrew Carnegie, the 
DuPonts, Steinmetz, Munsey, Mellon, 
Rockefeller, Hearst, Penny and _ vast 
hoards of others who have succeeded in 
their particular fields of endeavor, hold 
interest for the business man. Recent 
social trends, city planning and zoning, 
experiments in road building, books on 
the oil industry, geological survey maps, 
especially those concerned with the oil 
regions in Illinois, will be used when the 
public is appraised of the fact that such 
things are available at the public library. 
Without question, such subjects as ad- 
vertising, accountancy, salesmanship, re- 
tail selling, insurance, real estate and 
marketing should be necessary items. 

Technical books should be chosen with 
even more care. Science and technology 
progress so rapidly that only the most 
recent books are useful, in the majority 
of cases. Not only must the librarian 
choose books which will satisfy the 
specialist in the trades, but he must also 
consider the novice, the boy or girl who 
is learning a trdde. More simple, but 
still authoritative treatments are neces- 
sary for them. Here again, in the se- 
lecting of books on trades, the prelim- 
inary survey of the town comes in play. 
It is not necessary to include all trades, 
but only those represented in one’s own 
community. New subjects can always 
be added, but librarians are loath to dis- 
card any book once it finds its place on 
the library shelves. Books which do not 
function in a live, working collection, 
should be relegated to some storage space, 
and after so long a time, if not needed, 
sold for old paper. This seems like rank 
heresay to some of us, but usually 
space is too precious to harbor books 
which are never used. 

So far in this talk, the discussion has 
been confined to books alone. But even 
more valuable than books, often times, 
is ephemeral material, such as pamphlets, 
transactions, broadsides, market surveys, 
government documents, Chamber of Com- 
merce reports and other free and inex- 
pensive material. City directories, if a 
library can afford this luxury, and tele- 
phone directories are very useful in this 
type of library. Very often telephone 
directories can be secured through ex- 
change with libraries in nearby cities. 
Trade journals are extremely necessary. 
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Clippings from newspapers and discarded 
magazines are often a great help to the 
busy man. Obituary notices of local resi- 
dents should form a reasonable part of 
the vertical file. Accounts of political 
meetings, celebrations of anniversaries of 
historical interest, and other items of lo- 
cal history come in very well at times. 
One should not overlook such _ publica- 
tions as “Occupational Pamphlets” pub- 
lished by National Occupational Confer- 
ence, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, at 10c 
each; University of Chicago Round Table 
Pamphlets, at 10c each; Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, published by Silver Burdette 
Co.; Columbia University—“Story behind 
the headlines” and “America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air”’—Bulletins; and 
countless other inexpensive and _ up-to- 
minute material. 

The care of this ephemeral material is 
always a problem. If a vertical file is 
used, manila folders may be used for 
each subject, the folders numbered as 
subjects are added, and filed alphabet- 
ically. All material included under each 
subject should be numbered the same as 
the folder, making it very easy to circu- 
late clippings etc. and return them to 
their proper place in the file. This is not 
only a very simple method, but it is 
also a great economy of time. If the 
material is dated when put in the file, 
the semi-annual house cleaning of the 
vertical file does not assume such deadly 
proportions. 

Now that the book collection and other 
material is fairly well organized, the 
question arises how to induce the busi- 
ness man to come to the library. It is 
a well known fact that a larger per cent 
of men are non-users of the public library 
than women. They are very erroneously 
supposed to be-interested only in de- 
tective and western stories. The library 
itself is more or less responsible for 
this attitude. It has not had an ade- 
quate collection of material to offer the 
business man along his own line of work, 
and if it has, it has not been able to 
appraise him of the fact that such ma- 
terial is available. Possibly he has al- 
ready come to the library for some in- 
formation, and has either been given a 
book which is hopelessly out of date, or 
told that the library has nothing on the 
subject. He is probably too discouraged 
to try again, for he feels that it would 
be useless. Had this man been satisfied 
on his first visit, he would have been a 
far better advertisement for the library 
than more elaborately planned publicity. 
He would have been willing to sing the 
praise of the local library whenever oc- 
casion arose. Newspaper publicity is a 
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very salient feature to be considered. It 
is possible to run a series of unusual 
questions in the local paper, preferably 
located in the same place each week. 
True, many papers have a syndicated 
list of questions and answers, but the 
public is never enlightened as to where 
such answers are found. To all intents 
and purposes, some one with a super 
mind containing a vast amount of in- 
formation stored away, reaches in, grab 
bag fashion, and pulls out the proper 
answer. Editors and reporters can be 
encouraged to call the library for sta- 
tistics and other information necessary 
in their daily work. It does not take 
long for them to become library con- 
scious, and they are glad to give space 
for any notices and articles which the 
library wishes printed. The local -Cham- 
ber of Commerce will generally co-operate 
with the library in putting over some 
special project. Several years ago, the 
Champaign Chamber of Commerce print- 
ed, at its own expense, and distributed 
lists of books on business and allied 
subjects which were available in the Pub- 
lic Library. This has been done three 
times in the last several years. 

You are all familiar with “Susie Belle” 
of the H. W. Wilson Bulletin. Some such 
idea might be carried out to advertise 
the business and technical collection. 
Adopt a character or phrase which identi- 
fies the library, and use it each week on 
a notice to be placed on bulletin boards 
in local Y. M. C. A.’s, Business Women’s 
Clubs, Exchange Clubs, or any other 
place which will attract the eye of the 
casual visitor. There is a possibility that 
people will follow these notices as well as 
the adventures of Little Orphan Annie or 
the Gumps. It is worth trying anyway. 

The question of aids to book selection, 
and also a paper on Public Documents is 
to come a little later in this program, so 
I will not anticipate too much what these 
two speakers will say. But there are sev- 
eral sources of information of a special- 
ized nature which will probably not be 
touched upon in either of these two talks. 
A good guide to business, technical and 
trade journals and periodicals is very es- 
sential. The Business Branch of the 
Newark Public Library, under the direc- 
tion of Marian Manley, has published a 
pamphlet called “Business magazines 
classified by subjects”. Short annota- 
tions are given for each magazine. For 
a more exhaustive list, Carolyn Ulrich’s 
“Periodicals directory: a classified guide 
to a selected list of current periodicals, 
foreign and domestic”, is useful, as is also 
Ayer’s “Directory of newspapers and peri- 
odicals” which is published annually. 
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The Business Branch of the Newark Pub- 
lic Library, publishes any number of lists 
which are invaluable to one _ selecting 
books for a specialized library, some free 
and others obtained for a small charge. 
Pratt Institute Free Library at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. publishes a quarterly booklist, in- 
cluding books on social and political sci- 
ence and applied sciences, which not only 
gives a short description of each book, 
but also the Dewey Classification. The 
Cleveland Public Library, Business In- 
formation Service also issues lists that 
are useful. Many other libraries, es- 
pecially those in larger cities, publish 
lists that may be secured free or at a 
nominal price. Trade journals and tech- 
nical magazines usually have a section 
devoted to reviews of new books in each 
particular field. These should be care- 
fully checked to keep abreast of the 
times. Advertisements of new books 
should also not be ignored. “Guide to 
Business facts and figures” is an indexed 
and descriptive list emphasizing the less 
known business and reference sources. 
This also is published by Special Librar- 
ies Association. The “Weekly list of Pub- 
lic Documents” which is free, and the 
Monthly Catalog, costing $1.00 a year, are 
excellent guides to current information 
on many different subjects. The U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has, the past year, introduced 
many new publications which are of 
great interest to the business library. 
An excellent article entitled “New Pro- 
jects of the Bureau of Foreign and 
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Domestic Commerce”, by Charles A. 
Carpenter, is published in the Proceed- 
ings of the 13th Annual Conference of 
Special Libraries Association for 1938. 
One also should not overlook the section 
in the A. L. A. Booklist called “Free and 
inexpensive material” or those items list- 
ed in fine print at the bottom of the page 
of the “Weekly Record” in the Publish- 
ers Weekly. 


But in order to make a success of such 
a library, the librarian or whoever is 
placed in charge of this particular collec- 
tion, must be an alert person, who is not 
afraid of hard work and study, and one 
who can bring a certain degree of en- 
thusiasm into her work so that she makes 
her department not only a pleasant place 
to visit, but also one that is very neces- 
sary to the well being of the library. She 
should be able to ask intelligent ques- 
tions (for no one person can be an au- 
thority on all branches of knowledge) in 
order to save both her own and the pa- 
tron’s time. She should be on her toes 
every minute of the day, with both ears 
and eyes open for subjects and material 
which can be added to her department. 


In closing, I would like to stress a 
point which Mr. John Cotton Dana made 
a number of years ago: “The Public Li- 
brary should fit itself to the times. . . 
and the librarians should be not only an- 
cient and literary, they should be also 
modern and deadly practical.” This is 
one of the best ways to make the Pub- 
lic Library a true “People’s University.” 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


By RUTH HARDIN, University of Illinois Library 


Not long ago I met a young librarian 
who was a member of the staff of a small 
public library in Illinois. When she 
learned in the course of the conversation 
that I was a documents librarian she 
leaned over and said to me, “May I touch 
you? I have always stood in awe of any- 
one even remotely connected with docu- 
ments.” 

When I was asked to prepare a paper 
on government documents and the small 
public library I decided that there were 
only three things one needed to know to 
“take the fear out of documents”’—to 
learn what documents to get, how to get 
them, and what to do with them after 
you have them. Many of you know and 
use documents in your libraries so I shall 
address my remarks to those who know 
just a little about documents. 

A very general definition of a document 
is—any publication issued by, or at the 


request of national, state or local govern- 
ments. We shall be concerned primarily 
with United States documents at this 
time and with a casual reference to docu- 
ments of your own state and city. 

But, first of all, what is the value of 
documents in your library? And why is 
the use of them stressed more these days 
than ever before? No doubt because they 
are inexpensive and often can be obtained 
free, because the information is usually 
reliable and based upon timely subjects. 
The public is more government-conscious 
today than ever before and wants first 
hand information. Books are often out- 
of-date before they are published, are 
costly, bulky, and do not always contain 
material upon the desired subject. Peri- 
odical references are not always suitable 
or the periodical is not in the library. 
For public libraries current material is 
often of more value than that of an his- 
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torical nature. 
terial is written in a popular style which 
is readable but informative. Just listen 
to the titles of a few publications of the 
federal government for the last few 
months chosen at random: “Federal aid 
for education”; “Our forests, what they 
are and what they mean to us”; “When 
a woman buys a coat”; “American for- 
eign policy”; “Problems of a changing 
population”; “CCC camp education”; “Fu- 
ture of state planning’; “Some factors 
in the adjustment of college students”; 
“PWA and industry”; “Guidance bibliog- 
raphy”; “Crime, kidnaping and prison 
laws”; “Study of the oil burner as ap- 
plied to domestic heating’; “Industrial 
arts, its interpretation in American 
schools”; “State labor laws for women.” 

In the mail the other day I found a 
small publication from the Bureau of 
Narcotics of the U. S. Treasury depart- 
ment called “Marihuana; its identifica- 
tion” with a short description of the 
plant and numerous photographs. The 
girl to whom I showed it exclaimed: 
“Why just the other day the woman who 
lives next door to my aunt down in south- 
ern Illinois was wondering if that was 
a marihuana plant out in her back yard.” 
Do you suppose that woman went to the 
public library to find the answer? And 
if she did do you suppose the public li- 
brary in this little town had a copy of 
this pamphlet or even knew it existed? 
If the librarian had a copy of the Week- 
ly List of Selected U. 8. Government Pub- 
lications issued by the Superintendent of 
Documents for August 24, 1938 she 
would find this pamphlet on marihuana 
listed there. And I might say here if she 
had perused her A. L. A. Booklist for Sep- 
tember 15, she would have found the 
same title. This Weekly List would also 
tell her how this publication can be ob- 
tained—that for ten cents the Superin- 
tendent of Documents would send it to 
her. Remittances should be made by pos- 
tal money order, express order, coupons, 
or check. Postage stamps will not be 
accepted and coin may be sent only at the 
sender’s risk. However, if I were that 
librarian I would write directly to the 
government office in Washington which 
issued that pamphlet and ask for a free 
copy. If the supply of free copies for 
distribution is exhausted she will be noti- 
fied and can send to the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

There are three ways for a small public 
library to obtain U. S. documents; first, 
by writing directly to the issuing office in 
Washington asking for a free copy, if 
available, of the publication desired; sec- 
ond, by sending in any of the above men- 
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tioned ways the price of the publication 
to the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.; and third, by writing a nice beg- 
ging letter to your favorite Congressman 
for a copy. Write to him as soon as the 
publication is issued, if possible, before 
the supply for free distribution is ex- 
hausted. Bound or more expensive pub- 
lications should be requested from your 
Congressman rather than from the issu- 
ing office. Even though Congress is not 
in session at the time, the Congressman’s 
secretary will usually have the request 
filled. We might say the Superintendent 
of Documents is in charge of the federal 
government bookstore and sells his stock 
at cost of publication plus 50 per cent. 
He has no charge accounts with individ- 
uals or libraries but by depositing a sum 
of money with him you may draw on 
your deposit account until it is exhausted. 
Or, a more convenient method for taking 
care of small sums might be to purchase 
coupons (twenty for a dollar) and en- 
close the correct number of coupons with 
request for documents. 


In selecting government documents for 
* library you will remember that the 
. A. Booklist lists and annotates those 
U. S. documents perhaps most useful in 
public libraries, quoting price of publica- 
tions. Write to the Superintendent of 
Documents to place your name on the 
free mailing list to receive the Weekly 
List of Selected United States Govern- 
ment Publications which will keep you 
in touch with the more popular and im- 
portant publications issued for use in 
public libraries. Price lists of publica- 
tions on various subjects, revised an- 
nually, are issued by the Superintendent 
of Documents. You can also ask to be 
placed on the mailing list for price lists 
on any subjects in which you are inter- 
ested. I might mention a few of the sub- 
jects such as Education, Children’s Bu- 
reau and other publications relating to 
children, List of radio publications, Im- 
migration, Health, Labor, Maps, i.e. gov- 
ernment maps, and directions for obtain- 
ing them, Foods and cooking, ete. All 
subjects for which price lists are issued 
in the leaflet called Information govern- 
ing distribution of government publica- 
tions and price lists by the Office of Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C. If you are near a large library, 
for current U. S. documents, you may con- 
sult the Monthly Catalog of U. 8S. Public 
Documents ($1.50 per year) which lists 
practically all U. S. documents issued and 
for earlier years, the cumulative volumes 
of the Document Catalog. 
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As for state documents you will be 
most interested in those of your own 
state which you can generally obtain free 
by writing directly to the issuing office in 
Springfield. Most of you receive copies 
of the state manual, the Illinois Blue 
Book, by writing to the Secretary of 
State, I am sure. Here again the state 
Congressman from your district may be 
of value in helping you to obtain vol- 
umes which you may need in your li- 
brary. The Library of Congress issues 
the Monthly Checklist of State Publica- 
tions which lists most of the documents 
issued in all of the forty-eight states. 
This, too, can be consulted in most large 
libraries and can be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents for $1.50 a 
year. By using this you would be able 
to see the titles of all state documents 
which would be likely to interest you. 


If your city government prints any of 
its reports, etc. be sure the library re- 
ceives copies. If this information is 
printed only in the local paper, file news- 
paper clippings in a reference file for fu- 
ture use. 


Material available in libraries nearby, 
subjects of local interest and in some 
cases the size of your budget may help 
to determine how many and what docu- 
ments you will select. If you will keep 
informed about what materials the gov- 
ernments are issuing, can write an ap- 
pealing letter of request, and have the 
time and the perseverance you can ob- 
tain an unbelievable amount of splendid 
and inexpensive material to supplement 
your reference collection. 


And now. having presumably received 
some of these documents in your library 
what shall be done with them? There 
are several ways of caring for documents 
and each librarian will have to determine 
how best it shall be done in that par- 
ticular library. Documents may be clas- 
sified and catalogued just as any book. 
But don’t spend too much time on the 
author entry. If you are a little in doubt 
as to the correct entry and you hesitate 
between two entries put a cross refer- 
ence into your card catalog and forget 
about it. Finding the material again 
when it is needed is the main thing. For 
publications which are issued periodically 
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the catalog cards would not need to 
show which numbers were in the library 
but a rubber stamp could be used refer- 
ring to the checking records similar to 
the ones used for “checking in” cur- 
rent periodicals, which might be kept at 
the desk for convenience in “checking in” 
new numbers when received. Certain 
pamphlets might be kept in the general 
reference file under subject but it would 
seem advisable to have an author entry 
for each publication so kept, so the ques- 
tion could be answered, “Do you have a 
certain publication?” If you do not have 
time to catalog all documents a subject 
card in a ready reference file or the main 
card catalog might refer, by rubber 
stamp, to the document shelves and the 
publications might be shelved alphabeti- 
cally first, by author, i. e. by government 
body issuing publication, and second, by 
title with the location on thé shelves in 
the stacks for each publication indicated, 
on both the catalog card and the docu- 
ment itself, by underscoring in red or 
some color the initial letter of the word 
under which author and title would be 
found. Small publications might be put 
in pamphlet binders or manila envelopes 
so they would more easily stand upright 
on the shelves. 

Now comes your responsibility in help- 
ing to acquaint your public with the docu- 
ments which their federal, state and lo- 
cal governments publish. Attractive ta- 
ble displays of government documents in- 
teresting to certain groups of people or 
on certain subjects can be arranged. You 
might also stress the fact that any in- 
dividual can for a small sum purchase 
these documents for his own use. Many 
of your patrons will be glad to own cop- 
ies of pamphlets, for example, that are 
listed in Price list, No. 72: Publications 
of interest to suburbanites and homebuild- 
ers. By applying to the loan desk in- 
formation could be given as to where 
these publications might be purchased. 
Then keep a supply of coupons from the 
Superintendent of Documents and sell 
them to the individual who desires to 
purchase any U: S. government publica- 
tion. 

When you learn to know, use and en- 
joy government documents all fear of 
them will cease to exist. 


ANNOTATED LIST OF UNITED STATES DOCUMENTS FOR THE SMALL 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


This list does not claim to be complete and is merely indicative of the type of 
United States documents of interest to the small public library. Few current indi- 


vidual titles have been included since they are listed in the A. L. A. Booklist. 


To be 


of value documents issued periodically or irregularly should be kept up-to-date. 
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+ Dagger preceding title indicates publication must be obtained from the issuing 
office. All other publications may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Write to your Congressman 
for bound volumes and more expensive pamphlets if you cannot afford to purchase 
them. Prices for publications are given in the Weekly List of Selected United States 
Government Publications, the Monthly Catalog of U. S. Public Documents, and the 
Price Lists (by subject and usually revised annually) issued by the Superintendent 
of Documents. 


I. Individual titles and less frequently revised publications. 
Federal writers’ project. 
Washington, city and capital. Federal writers’ project, Works progress 
administration. . . [1937] (American guide series) $3.00. 
Smithsonian institution. Bureau of American ethnology. 
Circular of information regarding Indian popular names. [with list of 
books on folk lore, myths, and legends] 1926. 
U. S. American battle monuments commission. 
Guide to American battlefields in Europe. 1927. 
Descriptive and historical material with many illustrations. 
U. S. Department of commerce. Bureau of the census. 
Abstract of the 15th census. 1930. $1.50. 
Contains principal census statistics for the United States as a whole, 
for each state and the principal cities. 16th census for 1940 in preparation. 





How to use current business statistics. 1928. 
U. S. Congress. 

Biographical directory of American congress, 1774-1927. 1928. $4.50. 

Contains information difficult to find elsewhere about members of all 
congresses. 
U. S. Constitution. 

The constitution of the United States of America (annotated) 1938. (74th 
cong., 2d sess. Senate document 232. Serial 10009) $2.50. 

Annotations of cases decided by the Supreme Court of the United States 
to January 1, 1938. 
U. S. Geographic board. 

Sixth report of the United States geographic board (1890-1932) 1933. 80c. 

Supersedes all previous reports and contains forms of geographic names. 
U. S. Department of the interior. General land office. 

Historical sketch of Louisiana and the Louisiana purchase, with a 
statement of other acquisitions by Frank Bond. 1912. maps. 
Geological survey. 

Origin of certain place names in the United States, by Henry Gannett. 
2d ed. 1905. (Bulletin 258) o.p. 
National park service. 

National parks portfolio. 6th ed. 1931. Cloth, $1.50. 

Describes principal parks and national monuments—good illustrations 
and written in an interesting manner. 
U. S. Department of labor. Immigration and naturalization service. 

Federal textbook on citizenship training. Pt.1. Our language, conver- 
sational and language lessons for use in public schools by candidate for citi- 
zenship learning to speak English. Reprint with slight changes, 1936. 30c. 

Pt. 2. Our community, lessons on community life for use in public 
schools by candidate for citizenship. Reprint. 1936. 40c. 

Pt. 3. Our nations, lessons on history and government of our nation for 
use in public schools by candidate for citizenship. Reprint. 1936. 40c. 
U. S. Immigration bureau. 

General information for immigrants. 1928. 
U. S. Library of congress. 

Documents illustrative of the formation of the union of the American 
states. [Selected, arranged, and indexed by Charles C. Tansill] 1927. (69th 
cong., Ist sess. House doc. v. 12, 398. Serial 8573). 











Popular names of federal statutes, a tentative list based on records of the 
American law section, Legislative reference service, Library of Congress. 
rev. June, 1926. 1926. 
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U. S. Navy department—Bureau of construction and repair. 
Ship’s data, United States naval vessels. July 1, 1938. 1938. 55c. 
Contains list of naval vessels and aircraft, vessels under construction 
Jan. 1, 1988 . .., names of vessels with short biographical sketches of 
persons for whom named, etc. Issued every few years. 





United States frigate “Constitution”. A brief account of her history, 
together with data for model builders. 1932. 30c. 
U. S. Navy department—Navigation bureau. 

The boat book of the United States navy. 1927. 

Many colored plates of flags and signals, giving useful information on 
the signals, codes, etc., used on navy boats. 

Recruiting bureau. 
Blue jacket’s manual, United States navy. 7th ed. rev. May, 1927. 1928. 
$1.50. 

Information on navy as a career, duties, etc. 

U. S. Post Office department. Division of stamps. 

Description of United States postage stamps and postal cards issued by 
the Post office dept. from July 1, 1847 to Dec. 31, 1936. 1937. 25c. 

Especially valuable to stamp collector for historical information. 

U. S. Treasury department. Bureau of the mint. 

Catalog of coins of the United States. 1928. 
U. S. War department. 

America’s munitions, 1917-18. Report of Benedict Crowell, assistant sec- 
retary of war, director of munitions. 1919. $2.00. 

History of our participation in World war in regard to airplanes, tanks, 
gas, and other special munitions which U. S. provided. Non-technical and 
well illustrated. 

Adjutant general’s office. 

American decorations. A list of awards of the congressional medal of 
honor, the distinguished service cross, and the distinguished service medal 
awarded under direction of Congress of the United States, 1862-1926. 1927. 
$135. 











Supplement 1, Jan. 1, 1927-June 30, 1937. 1937. 15c. 





+ Flying cadets of Air corps, aviation as a career. 1938. 
Apply to Adjutant general’s office. 


Annual or frequently revised publications. 


Smithsonian institution. 

Annual report of the Board of regents of the Smithsonian institution to 
Congress containing the Reports of the secretary and Report of the executive 
committee and Proceedings of Board of regents. . . and appendix containing 
scientific papers 1846-1936/37. $1.00. 

Appendix contains miscellaneous papers written by authoritative scien- 
tists in a non-technical style with many illustrations. Also issued as sep- 
arates called “Reprints from the Smithsonian Reports”. Indexed in Reader’s 
guide. 

Some interesting scientific papers are: 

Northern lights, by A. S. Eve. 1936. 

Blood groups and race, by J. Millot. 1937. 

The thunderstorm, by E. A. Evans and K. B. McEachron. 1937. 
U. S. Dept. of agriculture. 

Yearbook of agriculture, 1938. 1938. $1.75. 

Annual. Contains brief, interesting articles on recent progress in the 
agricultural world. 1938 has cover-title: Soils and men. 





Agricultural statistics, 1936-38. 50c. 
Annual. Formerly a part of the yearbook. 
Bureau of agricultural economics. 

Agricultural outlook. 

Issued annually as a number in the series Miscellaneous publications. 
Advance forecasts for agricultural conditions in the United States. 1937 
called: Farm outlook. 

U. S. Civil service commission. 
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+ General information regarding the U. S. civil service. 1937. 
Free upon application. Issued every few years. 





Civil service act and rules, statutes, executive orders, and regulation 
with notes and legal decisions, amended to June 30, 1938. 1938. 25c. 

Frequently revised. 

U. S. Dept. of commerce. Bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. 

Statistical abstract of the United States. 1878-1937. $1.50. 

An annual volume of statistics in the fields of finance, government, com- 
merce, industry, economics, geography and other sciences, population, edu- 
cation, transportation, etc. Statistics sometimes for 10 or 20 year period 
good for comparison. An indispensable reference book. 

Patent office. 
+ General information concerning patents. 
Free from Patent office. Issued every few years. 
[Laws, statutes, etc.] 
7 Patent laws. 1938. 
Annual. Free from Patent office. 
U. S. Congress. [Laws, statutes, etc.] 

The code of laws of the United States of America of a general and 
permanent character in force Jan. 3, 1935 ... 1934 ed. 1935. cloth, $6.00. 
Supplement I-III (Jan. 3, 1935-Sept. 2, 1937) $2.00. 

Issued each session and superseding previous supplements. Write to 
congressman for current laws before this volume is issued. Listed in Weekly 
List. 

U. S. Congress 

Official congressional directory. 75th Cong., 2d sess. 2d ed. corrected 
to May, 1938. $1.00. 

Contains organization and personnel of Congress and its committees, 
commissions and boards, organization and personnel of all executive bodies 
and the judiciary. 

U. S. Dept. of the interior. Office of education. 

+ The Office of education; its duties, work, history and publications. 

Write to the Office and ask to be placed on free mailing list for this 
annual catalog of publications. 

National park service. 

+ Circulars of and general information regarding national parks and 
national monuments. 

Issued annually for each park. Free; apply to National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

U. S. Dept. of justice. 

Register of the Dept. of Justice and the courts of the United States. 
1936. 15c. 

Issued every few years. Certain lists of officials in the Justice dept., 
the judges of the federal courts arranged under districts, and names and 
location of the United States penal and correctional institutions. 

U. S. Dept. of labor. Immigration bureau. 

Immigration laws, immigration rules and regulations of Jan. 1, 1930, as 
amended up to and including Dec. 31, 1936. 1937. 20c. 

Revised every few years and supersedes all previous editions. 

U. S. National emergency council. 

United States government manual [1938] revised currently, simplified 
textbook designed to inform every citizen of organization and availability 
of various Federal agencies. cloth, $2.00 (including corrected pages issued 
through Dec. 31, 1938). 


Issued in loose-leaf form and binder. 




















Service for 1938 manual through June 30, 1939. $1.00. 
U. S. Navy dept. Bureau of navigation. Hydrographic office. 


* Time zone chart of the world; chart 5192, published May, 1920. 1lith 
ed. July, 1937. (27.1x44.8 in.)* 50c. 


See at a glance time in all parts of the world. 


U. S. Post office dept. Topography division. 
* Post route maps for states. 
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Issued annually and listed in February Monthly Catalog. Shows all post 
offices within state and indicates how each office is supplied with mail. 
Illinois map, Scale 8m-lin. 60c. 





* Rural delivery maps. 

County maps show all post offices, roads, houses, schools, churches and 
an outline of drainage. Blue prints 50c a copy. Local maps for which 
county maps not drawn, 25c a copy. Orders for Post route and Rural delivery 
maps accompanied by money orders should be addressed to Disbursing Clerk, 
Post Office Dept. 

U. S. War dept. 

+ Information relative to appointment and admission of cadets to mili- 
tary academy, West Point, N. Y. 1938. 

Give methods of appointment, qualifications for candidates, sample 
examination questions, and lists of places where examinations are held. 
Adjutant general’s office. 

United States army as a career. new ed. 1931. 

Cover-title reads: United States Army builds men. Usually issued every 
few years. 





Numbered series. 


Certain titles within these series are particularly useful. 
U. S. Dept. of agriculture. 

Farmers bulletins. 

A popular series written in non-technical style covering wide range of 
agricultural and household subjects. Indexed in Reader’s guide. Free 
copies may be obtained from Division of information, U. S. Dept. of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., or from your congressman. 

Bird refuges. (Bulletin, no. 1644.) 

Diets to fit the family income. (Bulletin, no. 1757.) 

Guides for buying sheets, blankets, and bath towels. (Bul. 1765.) 

Home canning of fruits, vegetables and meats. (Bul. no. 1762.) 

Trees for town and city streets. (Bul. no. 1208.) 

Window curtaining. (Bul. no. 1633.) 

U. S. Dept. of agriculture. Extension service. 

Discussion series. 

To aid discussion groups in county forums. 

A brief guide to methods (revised 1936). D-1. 

How to organize and conduct county forums (rev. 1936). D-2. 

How do farm people live in comparison with city people? D-2. 

The national agricultural program. 1938. DS-—17. 

Should American agriculture seek recovery of world markets or arrange 

to live at home? 1935. DB-3. 
U. S. Dept. of the interior. Office of education. 

Bulletins. 


Biennial survey of education, 1934-36 (in progress). 


Issued in parts or chapters, as prepared, in the Bulletin series (no. 2, 
each year), which can be bound at end of two years. Descriptive material 
and statistics on all phases of education in the United States. Usually 5c 
or 10c for each part. 

Educational directory. 


Annual. Issued as (Bulletin, no. 1) each year. Contains lists of state 
school officers, county and other local superintendents of schools, university 
and college presidents, officers of educational associations and national 
Parent-Teacher associations, etc. 


Printed page and the public platform; a study of the relation of reading 
to forms and discussion. (Bulletin 1937, no. 27). 20c. 
Shows the contribution the library can make to the public forum. 

Public affairs pamphlets, an index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, 
economic, political and international affairs. 1937. (Bulletin 1937, no. 3). 10c. 
[Supplement to] 1938. (Bulletin 1937, no. 3 supp. 1) 10c. 

Supplements first printed index of pamphlet material adding new titles 
and those no longer available. 
U. S. Dept. of labor. Children’s bureau. 
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Series generally popular and practical in character. 


Child labor facts and figures. 


Rev. 1933. (Pub. 197) 10c. 


Development of a leisure-time program in small cities and towns, by 


Ella Gardner. 1937. 


(Pub. 215) 5c. 


(Pub. 241) 5c. 
Facts about juvenile delinquency; its prevention and treatment. 


1935. 


Handbook for recreation leaders, by E. Gardner. 1936. (Pub. 231) 15c. 


Home play and play equipment for the pre-school child. 


238) 10c. 


Infant care. Rev. 1938. 





Bulletins. 


1937. (Pub. 


(Pub. 8) 10ce. 
Bureau of labor statistics. 


A valuable series indexed in Reader’s guide. 


Handbook of labor statistics. 


IV. Periodicals. 


U. S. Dept. of interior. 
School life. 
scription, $1.00 per year. 


1936 edition. 


(Bulletin 616) paper, $1.25. 


Office of education. 
Issued monthly, except July and August. 


1915-date. Sub- 


Official monthly journal of the Federal Office of education. 


Popular articles on educational progress in the United States. 


in Reader’s guide. 
U. S. Post Office dept. 


Indexed 


Official postal guide, in cloth binding with 11 monthly supplements, $2.25; 


without supp., $1.50. 


Annual edition issued in July. A most useful reference book. 


Gives 


list of post offices arranged alphabetically and by classes under state 
and counties, use of mails, postage rates, etc. 


U. S. Treasury dept. 


Public health service. 
Public health reports ... [weekly] 1906-date. 


Subscription, $2.00 a year. 


Statistical and current information about disease, its prevention and 


control, etc. 


BOOK REVIEWS MOST HELPFUL TO LIBRARIES 


By LOIS FARR, Pontiac Public Library 


“Book reviews most helpful to the libra- 
rian,” is a topic suggested to Mr. Brown- 
ing by you librarians, in response to this 
questionnaire. Now if you hear a great 
many things about materials that you 
handle every day, please remember, “You 
asked for it.” 

In trying to discuss this topic, I can 
speak only from the standpoint of a li- 
brarian of a small public library. The 
situation in Pontiac is similar to that in 
many small libraries, I believe. We have 
a good basic collection of books, built up 
through forty-five years of library exist- 
ence; not a complete collection; not by 
any means an adequate collection (is 
there ever an adequate collection?) but 
a fairly serviceable one. However, this 
collection must be added to continually 
if the librarian three or five, or ten years 
hence, is to be able to say as much for 
it as I can say now. 

It seems to me that the matter of 
choosing books, or of helping to choose 
books, is the highest duty laid upon the 
librarian. Of course, contact with bor- 


rowers is important; to find the right 
book for the right person is paramount; 
but before the right book can be found, 
it is necessary for someone to see that 
it is in the book collection. 

In order to choose books intelligently, 
the librarian must have good, reliable 
book reviews at hand. She can seldom 
have the books themselves. 

Let me say before going further, that 
these reviews serve two purposes; yes, 
three. First, they aid in selecting books 
for purchase; second, they show what 
books not to buy, and why; third, they 
give the librarian a vicarious acquaint- 
ance with many books that she will never 
have the opportunity to read. Perhaps 
it is a common experience of librarians 
to be approached at one time or other by 
some naive person who gazes about in 
wonder and timidly suggests that he sup- 
poses she has read all the books in the 
library. 

There is a difference between a book 
review and an annotation, as we all 
know; but for present convenience, may 
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we ignore it? the brief sketches in the 
A. L. A. Booklist are annotations, while 
the longer expositions in the Saturday 
Review of Literature and the New York 
Times Book Review are in the nature of 
reviews. 

There are different kinds of book re- 
views, and different kinds of annotations. 
Perhaps we should go into this a little. 
A review may tell what is in the book, 
may be a brief condensation of it; or it 
may tell what is in the book and also 
give the reviewer’s opinions and criti- 
cisms of it. For librarians, the latter 
type is more desirable, especially if the 
reviewer is of known scholarship, and has 
a reputation for sound literary judgment. 

An annotation may state the contents 
of a book briefly, possibly in a single 
sentence; or it may evaluate the book. 
If we stop to consider just what we 
would like to have a book review tell us, 
I think we would agree on some points 
such as these: what group will the book 
interest most, barring exceptions, club 
women, professional men, business men, 
school teachers, high school students, col- 
lege students, tradesmen, farmers? How 
readable is it? Will it, because of its 
erudition, discourage a good many of our 
readers? And then we would like to know 
if it has passages realistic or frank 
enough to shock our sensitive readers. 
Is the book well written, or is it slovenly 
in craftsmanship? But these are points 
that we cannot gain always from a book 
review. 

In considering the wide field of book 
reviewing material, may we consider the 
following classes or divisions that come 
under each librarian’s observation? First, 
the periodicals and catalogs that are de- 
voted entirely to library interests or 
literary criticism; second, the periodicals 
that are of general interest or of special 
interest, which carry book reviewing de- 
partments (this would include news- 
papers); third, the commercial catalogs 
and publications. 

The first group is the most necessary, 
yet it is the one that is slighted often 
because of its cost. The second group 
the librarian will have whether or no; 
the patrons demand it for its general and 
diversified interests; the third is free, 
and so it is available to all. 

Now in considering the first group, 
catalogs and periodicals that are devoted 
entirely to library interests or to literary 
criticism, it seems to me that the first 
in importance is the A. L. A. Booklist. 
The Booklist (as you know) is issued 
semi-monthly except monthly in August, 
by the American Library Association, and 
priced at $3.00 per year. It is arranged 
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according to the Dewey Decimal clas- 
sification. It has a separate division for 
children’s books, and two helpful lists at 
the back, one, “Books for young people”; 
the other, “Small library list.” The first, 
books for young people, is compiled from 
both adult and juvenile departments. It 
contains books not only suitable for 
young people, but also interesting to the 
average reader in a small public library. 
The books are of diversified interests; 
they are simply written, but not childish. 

Naturally, not all the books on the list 
for small libraries are suitable to all 
small libraries. Some of them represent 
an unnecessary duplication of material, 
and some of them simply will not “take” 
in your community or mine. Neverthe- 
less, the list is suggestive. 

Other features of the Booklist, help- 
ful to some, not always to all of us, are 
the occasional lists of foreign books, free 
and inexpensive material, books for hos- 
pital use, series and editions, public docu- 
ments. There are also helpful lists of 
approved light romances, western stories, 
and mystery stories. 

Some of you may wonder just how 
books are chosen for inclusion in the 
Booklist. A list of books is submitted to 
fifty cooperating American libraries, and 
the votes of these libraries are registered 
by plus and minus signs against the 
titles. These votes determine the final 
selection of books to be reviewed by the 
Booklist staff. 

The annotations in the Booklist are de- 
scriptive and evaluating. Classification 
numbers are given, also subject headings, 
publishers and prices, and numbers to 
use in ordering Library of Congress 
cards. 

The next reviewing aid I would name 
is the Saturday Review of Literature, 
published by the Saturday Review Com- 


pany, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. The subscription price is $3.50 a 
year. It appeared first in 1924, with 


Henry Sidel Canby as editor in chief. 
Since 1936, George Stephens has held that 
position, but Dr. Canby still remains on 
the staff as contributing editor. Other 
contributing editors are William Rose 
Benét and Christopher Morley. It is in- 
teresting to note the class of reviewers 
found in this periodical. In looking over 
only a few numbers, we find the names 
of Allan Nevins who won a 1932 Pulitzer 
prize for his biography of Grover Cleve- 
land; Ernest Boyd, Irish born American 
author, translator, critic and playwright; 
William Allen White, newspaper man and 
author of fiction and biographies, a prom- 
inent and respected figure in public life; 
Stephen Vincent Benét, another Pulitzer 
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Prize winner; Elmer Davis, writer of fic- 
tion, and essays; Harry Hansen, editor, 
at one time war correspondent, foreign 
correspondent, literary editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, and since 1931, literary 
editor of the New York, World-Telegram, 
also an author of note, and a translator. 
Such men as these, together with Dr. 
Canby, Stephen Rose Benét, and Christo- 
pher Morley, are able to, and do, give 
critical reviews of books worth knowing, 
books that are shaping American thought 
and American taste to a considerable ex- 
tent, and books that many of our patrons 
ask for because they have seen them on 
lists of best sellers. 

The Saturday Review serves three pur- 
poses in our library; it furnishes reviews 
that are a practical help in book buying; 
it has reference value for club women 
and students because of its biographical 
and critical articles about authors, and 
its general articles on literary subjects; 
and last, its serves as a standard for the 
librarian in her effort to formulate 
ideas of what is good and what is not, 
in a world of new and sometimes start- 
ling books. 

Now we might consider briefly the 
book reviewing features of the Library 
Journal. The Library Journal (as you 
know) is published twice a month ex- 
cept monthly during July and August by 
the R. R. Bowker Company. The sub- 
scription price is $5.00 yearly. The 
Journal reports book club selections, the 
Book of the Month Club, the Literary 
Guild, Catholic Book Club, Religious 
Book Club, ete. It gives advance book 
information, and a list of recommended 
children’s books with signed reviews by 
children’s librarians. The advance book 
information contains brief descriptive an- 
notations based on data gathered from 
the publishers. Both these lists give pub- 
lishers and prices. 

The Wilson Bulletin is another friend 
of the librarian, published monthly ex- 
cept July and August by the H. W. Wil- 
son Co., at a subscription price of 50 cents 
a year. It contains the Standard Catalog 
Monthly. Books on this list are likely to 
be included in the “Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries,” the “Standard Catalog 
for High School Libraries,” or the “Chil- 
dren’s Catalog,” all H. W. Wilson publi- 
cations. Very brief annotations are given 
with little evaluation. Books are ar- 
ranged according to the decimal classifi- 
cation, subject headings, publishers and 
prices are given. Wilson Bulletin also 
publishes a book preview, with descrip- 
tive and more or less evaluating annota- 
tions, classification numbers and subject 
headings. 
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Occasionally, the Bulletin publishes 
helpful bibliographies or lists. In run- 
ning through the book lists in our filing 
case, I came across the following, clipped 
from the Bulletins; nineteenth century 
novels, doll stories, fifty titles published 
since the World War that will survive the 
test of time, according to the opinion of 
James Milne; books written by foreign 
born Americans; mystery stories for boys 
and girls; a list of regional literature 
for the United States. 

So far, the book reviewing aids I have 
enumerated represent an expenditure of 
$12.00 annually, not a very expensive 
equipment for book selection, especially 
in light of the fact that each tool, with 
the exception of the Booklist, furnishes 
material for other purposes as well. 

Rather recently we purchased the “Chil- 
dren’s Catalog” from the H. W. Wilson 
Co. This volume was published in 1936, 
and to date, we have received two sup- 
plements, one for 1937, and the other 
cumulative for 1937-1938. The catalog 
contains three lists; one alphabetical by 
author, title, and subject; one classified; 
and the third, listing the books alpha- 
betically by author and indicating the 
school grade for which each book is ap- 
propriate. The alphabetical, or diction- 
ary list is very useful because of its in- 
clusion of subjects. For example, we 
have calls for Revolutionary War stories, 
and since we are short in our supply of 
these, we hope to obtain some good ones 
by selecting from those listed under 
United States History-Revolution, in the 
catalog. 

There are some annotations in the 
“Children’s Catalog;” they are generally 
copied excerpts from reviews in periodi- 
cals. 

If a small library can afford to sub- 
scribe for the Book Review Digest, the 
money will be well invested. The pub- 
lication, as the name suggests, is a di- 
gest of current critical opinion of new 
books. It seems to me that the arrange- 
ment and material are ideal. Under each 
book, a brief, but surprisingly inclusive 
account is given of the contents. Un- 
der this, are listed excerpts from criti- 
cal and authoritative reviews. The Di- 
gest is a monthly, cumulating through- 
out the year, ending in a large cloth 
bound volume. The index is especially 
helpful because it contains subject as 
well as title entries. It is published by 
H. W. Wilson Company, and sold on a 
service basis. 

Turning to that second group, periodi- 
cals of general or special interests; most 
libraries have Harpers, the Atlantic, Par- 
ents Magazine, Hygeia, Forum, perhaps 
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Survey, Scientific American, and others. 
The Atlantic contains the “Atlantic Book- 
shelf” with its careful, critical, signed 
reviews. Harpers has a book department 
entitled “Among the New Books”, by 
Harry Hansen. His reviews are highly 
critical, highly evaluating. 

Parents Magazine has two book review 
departments, books for parents, and 
books for boys and girls. 

The “Book Forum”, found in Forum 
Magazine, is a delight to read. There 
is a snap and verve rather foreign to 
most of the reviews we read. 

Naturally, all of these general or spe- 
cial magazines present a different point 
of view from that found in publications 
written for libraries alone. Their re- 
views are written for the general public, 
men and women in their homes, on the 
street, at work, riding in street cars, 
waiting in stations. The library is al- 
ways contending for a place as an edu- 
cational institution, is apt to have a 
somewhat pedagogical attitude toward 
book selection. This difference in atti- 
tude frequently makes the reviews in the 
general periodicals more enjoyable. 

Now in coming to the last division of 
book reviewing material, the trade, or 
commercial division, the librarian should 
take it for what it is worth. Its purpose 
is to sell books, good or bad. Many of 
our patrons are misled by publishers’ 
blurbs, just as all of us are misled by the 
constant blare of advertising on every 
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side. Fortunately, we do have some good 
publishers on whose word we can depend. 
Catalogs from such houses as John Day; 
Little, Brown; American Book Company, 
Oxford University Press, Lippincotts, are 
valuable aids in book selection. The 
Monthly Bulletin of New Books, sent out 
by McClurg, Huntting’s Monthly Lists, 
the American News of Books, mailed to 
us by the Western News Co., all have a 
place in our supply of book selection ma- 
terial. 

From all this wealth of book review- 
ing material, the librarian should be able 
to select many good, worth while books. 
The work is not as simple as it seems 
to the uninitiated. One book review is 
not enough to read about any one con- 
troversial or weighty book. It is well to 
check the publisher’s advertising review 
with some critical comment, found in a 
general magazine, then to withhold de- 
cision until this in turn can be checked 
with the Booklist, Book Review Digest, or 
some other library instrument. 


Naturally, this takes time; but time 
spent in building up a good, reliable, serv- 
iceable book collection, is time well spent. 


Some of the recent titles of non-fiction 
were reviewed and discussed by Grace 
Murray, Jacksonville Public Library, and, 
a few of the outstanding and more popu- 
lar titles of fiction were emphasized by 
Bella Steuernagel, Belleville Public Li- 
brary. 








The close of the afternoon sessions left us stimulated and our ambitions aroused 
to the possibility of being more “neighborly”—and more cooperative—with the nearest 
non-library served community, even to suggesting library service to them by means 
of a contract; our “fear” of documents was reduced to the point of definitely planning 
to get busy on the group of pamphlets and documents continually laid away “until 
I have more time to arrange them.” 


It was so hard to try to hurry along to dress for dinner—the 31 large and colorful 
exhibits called to us to stop. Displays from firms not attending the conferences since 
the much-talked-of depression were back at “the old stands” with many new items. 
Especially intriguing were the exhibits of furniture—not the “regular” line, but 
‘attractively designed pieces that would not only “stand up,” but help create an 
atmosphere of hospitality and welcome. We spent a great deal of time at the several 
displays of visual materials, showing the ways to produce them. But “time marches 
on” and a glance at our watches made us scurry to get ready for dinner. 

The annual dinner was held in the Ball Room of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
which was resplendent in its new decorations done in the lovely pastel shades. Places 
were set for 236 persons (registrations for the conference numbered 435) and the 
speakers’ table was quite a colorful spot at the far end of the room. Huge bowls of 
bitter sweet and silver candelabras with tall red tapers lighted formed the decorative 
background for the sparkling, multi-colored gowns of the women. 


A highlight of the conference was reached when Dr. Rowland Haynes, President 
of the Municipal University of Omaha, talked of “Trends in Education.” 
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TRENDS IN EDUCATION AND THEIR EFFECT UPON THE WORK 
OF ‘LIBRARIES 


By ROWLAND HAYNES, President, University of Omaha 


Some of you may have heard my talk 
at Kansas City at the annual meeting of 
the American Library Association. While 
my topic tonight is the same, I have 
changed the contents somewhat. In both 
talks I have analyzed certain trends in 
college education, but in the one tonight, 
I have tried to relate these trends to 
certain deeper social trends outside which 
act as their causes. 

Because many of you work in libraries 
in smaller communities, I have added a 
section with special reference to library 
work in smaller communities as affected 
by these educational trends. 


The first trend in college education 
which I shall note is that of the tremen- 
dous increase in enrollment. While stu- 
dents went to college a generation ago 
in thousands, they are now going in tens 
of thousands. 


In my Kansas City talk, I said that 
since we were getting so many more 
students in the colleges that the average 
intelligence rating of college students 
must inevitably go down because with 
more of the students coming to college, 
we must get more of the less intelligent. 
Tonight I would like to word that state- 
ment more accurately. Since we are get- 
ting more students in colleges, we are of 
course getting more of the less intelligent 
in colleges; hence they are more notice- 
able. But we lack evidence that the 
percentage of the less intelligent in col- 
lege is greater. The number of the less 
intelligent is greater; but because we 
have a larger total it is not clear that 
the percentage of the less intelligent is 
greater. 

Caswell Ellis, Director of Cleveland Col- 
lege of Western Reserve University, about 
three years ago reminded us that on the 
old army test, about one-sixth of the 
population ranked in the upper bracket 
of intelligence. He also pointed out that 
of this top sixth, only one-eighth were 
going to college. In other words, that 
seven-eighths of these potential leaders 
in the sense of those possessing upper 
intelligence ratings were not going to col- 
lege at all. Not only are there just as 
good fish in the sea as have ever been 
caught, but there are just as. bright 
youngsters not going to college now as 
ever and there is just as good a chance 
of drawing the bright ones to college. 

Social tides which have led to this edu- 
cational trend of large enrollment are 


numerous and complex, but I shall speak 
of only three factors: 

1. We have learned to produce agri- 
cultural and manufactured goods 
faster; hence there is less demand 
for labor and there is more chance 
that a youngster can’t get a job and 
so goes to college at least a year or 
two until he can land a job. 


2. Foreign markets have been curtailed. 
Most of the world’s gold seems to be 
coming to the United States. Since 
we don’t like to use the barter sys- 
tem and want our customers to pay 
us cash and they haven’t the cash 
with which to pay, our markets are 


reduced. Since our markets are 
reduced, demand for labor is re- 
duced. 


3. There has been for years a great in- 
crease in the number of young peo- 
ple going to high school. The num- 
ber of high school graduates eligible 
to go to college has increased tre- 
mendously and this has opened the 
door to many thousands to whom it 
was previously closed. 


What is the effect of this tremendous 
increase of enrollment in the colleges on 
library work? Just as a high school 
graduate is a prospective college student, 
so a college graduate or one who has 
been to college a year or two is a pro- 
spective user of more library books. The 
increase in the number of students com- 
ing to college means an increase in the 
demand for books. As always, the li- 
brarian has to know both books and 
readers and be able to indicate what 
books are adapted to the mental ability 
and interest of the readers. 


A second trend of college education is 
the increase of student counselling and 
advice on the basis of tests of mental abil- 
ity, of aptitudes, and interests. 


The contrast between what happened to 
me when I went to college and what 
happens to a freshman entering college 
now is very marked. I do not remember 
during my four years at Williams Col- 
lege in the Berkshire hills of New Eng- 
land that anyone connected with the 
faculty or the administration of the col- 
lege ever asked me about what I was 
going to do, or gave me any advice as to 
what courses I should take. I do not 
wish to give the impression that my pro- 
fessors were not interested in the stu- 
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dents. We all felt that they were friend- 
ly. But, as the Englishmen would say, 
“as for talking about future jobs, it just 
wasn’t done.” 


The Universitv of Omaha is not differ- 
ent from most wide-awake colleges. Our 
students get tests of mental ability, of 
their aptitudes and interests; and if they 
have any particular problem, there is a 
whole battery of tests from which differ- 
ent ones can be selected according to the 
problem which the_ student presents. 
Probably I should say an arsenal of tests 
if we consider them weapons, or a li- 
brary of tests, since I’m talking to librar- 
ians. The head of our testing service the 
other day was speaking to a group at 
lunch and describing some of the tests. 
At the end of this talk a lawyer in be- 
wilderment turned to me and said, “I 
should think that if the students took 
all those tests they wouldn’t have any 
time to study.” He did not realize that 
the speaker was describing the arsenal 
from which only a few weapons would 
be used in the case of any one student. 


Turning now to the social tides which 
are behind this trend toward vocational 
and educational counselling in college 
what do we find? A study that was made 
in New York and reported in the New 
York Times last spring indicated that in 
that city, 30% of the population was sup- 
ported by taxation. Some were supported 
on relief of various kinds, some were 
supported through unemployment insur- 
ance, some through old age assistance, 
and many were simply engaged in ad- 
ministering these government activities. 
This meant that out of every one hun- 
dred people seventy were supporting the 
other thirty. This makes it important 
that we have somebody to pay the taxes. 
Hence we wish to have these tests to 
help students adjust themselves as well 
.as possible so that they may succeed in 
best fitting the yoke of taxes about their 
neck and help pull the economic load. 


There are between ten and twelve mil- 
lion people on relief, or from five to six 
times as many as was the normal load 
before the depression. It becomes in- 
creasingly important to a young man or 
young woman to be able to pull their 
weight in the boat. It is important for 
the young man and young woman, for 
I find that one who is dependent on oth- 
ers permanently, whether on his family 
or on the government, has a tendency to 
lose something out of his zest and fight- 
ing power. It is important for the 
country that as many as possible be able 
to carry their part of the load in sup- 
porting themselves. 
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What is the effect on library work? 
This trend toward student counselling 
is not confined to the colleges. Every- 
body is interested in counselling or vo- 
cational guidance, applied to themselves, 
their children, or their friends. There 
was a stirring speech before the National 
Educational Association this last summer 
under the title “This Guidance Racket”. 
Whether the title is just or not I do 
not wish to say. It indicated the extent 
of the interest in problems of guidance 
and placement. Thousands will turn to 
the libraries to get books which will help 
them analyze themselves and help them 
learn about the requirements of different 
jobs. Now many of these books are good 
and very many of them are_ useless. 
Many of the better type of newspapers 
refuse to publish advertisements of quack 
medicines and patent nostrums. But they 
do not refuse to advertise psychological 
quacks and mental patent medicines that 
are equally useless. The librarian would 
not only know what books treat the prob- 
lems of guidance, but the librarian needs 
to know something about evaluating them 
and sifting out those that can be of real 
service to the readers that come to them 
for help. 

The last social trend in education 
which I shall stress is the change in 
adult education from being merely an 
“aside” into becoming one of the main 
parts of the play. This change has come 
about through the tremendous increase 
in knowledge, not merely curious knowl- 
edge but knowledge which has to be 
known. Those who are in touch with re- 
search tell us that more has been learned 
in this century than in all the fifty cen- 
turies before. If we look about us we 
find that these changes are not only in 
the fields of erudite research but also in 
everyday affairs. Polarized light for 
automobile windshields and headlights; 
the facts of colloid chemistry as affecting 
paints and varnishes and a hundred other 
things; the need to understand and know 
how to operate calculating machines in 
the office, are only illustrations. 

In my own opinion, this is going to 
make a revolutionary change in educa- 
tion and in the planning of an education 
by an individual. In the old days when 
we thought we could learn about all that 
needed to be learned in four years of 
college, possibly supplemented by four 
years of graduate or professional work, 
those of us who were lucky got the edu- 
cation and then tried, in what we called 
extension courses, to reach a hand out 
to the poor devil who hadn’t had an edu- 
cation and give him something of the 
precious deposits. But now that there is 
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so much to know that nobody can learn 
it whether he goes to college two years, 
or eight years, or eighteen years, it is 
necessary for people to plan their educa- 
tion a long way ahead, getting what they 
can on the campus because they can 
probably put more time each day on their 
education at that period than later; and 
then to continue their studies over ten 
or twenty years, probably over a life- 
time. 

Only a few words need to be said about 
the social tide behind this trend. It is 
very simple, due to the fact that people, 
pushed either by curiosity or economic 
pressure, are learning and researching all 
the time. This is notable in medical re- 
search. Years ago old Dr. Welch of 
Johns Hopkins used to say that only 
about 20% of the results of research in 
the field of public health at that time 
were being put into effect. All the big 
industries have research departments. 
Recently I heard a personnel man of a 
big industry advise young men in seek- 
ing out their future employment to be 
sure to get connected with a corporation 
that had a competent research depart- 
ment, because those firms were the ones 
that were going tq learn the new things, 
were going to méke the rapid progress 
in the future, and thus were likely to 
open opportunities to their ambitious em- 
ployees. And there are, of course, the 
various forms of pure research which 
some people think very useless, but which 
eventually indicate the interrelatedness 
of knowledge and make startling discov- 
eries of connection to help solve prob- 
lems otherwise baffling. 

If we turn now to the effect upon li- 
brary work, we see that if adult educa- 
tion is going to be the thing it can be 
and needs to be, the librarian is going 
to have a great deal of demand for books. 
More important, the librarian is going to 
be needed to teach the college people 
what to teach, because the librarian fre- 
quently comes closer to the needs and 
questions of the public who are reaching 
out for adult education, than do the col- 
lege professors who have spent their time 
on either the learner’s or the teacher’s 
side of the desk all their life. 

Two days ago I was at the meeting of 
the Association of Urban Universities in 
Cincinnati and Chancellor Capen of the 
University of Buffalo urged us not to let 
adult education become too standardized, 
but to keep it flexible. He was stressing 
this same point which you librarians 
know frequently better than the profes- 
sors; namely, that the need of the read- 
ers or the students must be discovered 
and the information presented in the way 
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in which those readers or students can 
understand. Adult education, then, is to 
have a revolutionary effect in the next 
twenty years, and in that revolution the 
libraries are to have a large part. 

In conclusion I would like to take very 
briefly these three trends and show how 
they influence the work of librarians in 
small communities. 

The first trend I spoke of was the in- 
crease of enrollment in colleges and hence 
the later increase in demand for books 
from libraries. Sometimes the librarian 
in a small community says, “Well, this 
can have nothing to do with me because 
we have so few books.” Just as it is true 
with regard to a person’s individual li- 
brary, that it isn’t the number of books 
you possess but the number of books that 
you read, understand, and think about 
that is important, so in a small library, 
usually more books are available than 
are actually used. Through the develop- 
ment of cheaper postage for sending 
books, and the contacts of smaller librar- 
ies with larger libraries, it is possible for 
the small library to get a fairly good 
supply of books, which are available for 
a limited period to those who need them. 
The thing is to know who needs them 
and what they need; and the librarian in 
the small community often can find this 
out better than in a large. She knows 
her people better. She has a chance to 
know each one individually much more 
than a librarian in a large community 
and this personal knowledge makes it 
possible to adapt the books which can be 
made available to the needs of those who 
come to the library. 

The second trend in education I 
stressed was that toward increased vo- 
cational counselling. This opens an es- 
pecial opportunity for the librarian in the 
small community. The small commun- 
ity’s library is likely to be one of the 
few agencies in the community which can 
help in this, if not the only agency. 
There are fewer other agencies through 
the schools, professional advisors, test- 
ers, and so on, than there are in large 
communities. Hence it is possible for 
four or five well selected books on guid- 
ance to be of real service. 

Lastly in the matter of adult education, 
it is possible for the librarian in the 
smaller town to be of help in the shaping 
up of correspondence courses which most 
of the colleges and universities make 
available. I have studied the syllabi of 
some of these correspondence courses. 
Some of them are excellent; that is, ex- 
cellent for about one-tenth of one per- 
cent of the community. I read one of 
these syllabi recently in the general field 
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of political science. It was an excellent 
course and if a person spent ten hours 
on each of the twenty lessons, did all the 
reading and answered all the questions, 
I am sure they would know the subject 
well—probably about three times as well 
as any college student that took it in 
class would know it. 


What people frequently need is not 
these long and very difficult courses but 
certain short and carefully devised 
courses for which college credit may not 
be given, but which meet the needs and 
questions of the correspondence student, 
either in the small town or in the large 
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city. In shaping this kind of intelli- 
gent correspondence courses, the librar- 
ian in the small community can be tre- 
mendously helpful. 


I have tried then to sketch three im- 
portant changes in college education, and 
have indicated some of the social trends 
which have brought about these changes. 
I have indicated what are the effects of 
these changes upon library work, both in 
large communities and small. These 
changes are making new demands on li- 
brarians. They call for pioneer adaptabil- 
ity, persistence, and courage, which make 
the librarian’s task inspiring. 





SMALL LIBRARIES SECTION 
REBECCA M. DITTO, Chairman, LaGrange Public Library 


At the small libraries round table practical topics were considered. Most public 
librarians are interested in school cooperation and also in school libraries. The first 
two speakers presented these set-ups. The third and fourth topics related to the 
library building and its book capacity. In some cases an addition is necessary, but 
in many instances, if worthless items are discarded, there is room. Many communi- 
ties could improve their library facilities by contracting with a larger library. This 
was discussed from two viewpoints. The planned program ended with two book 
talks. In the discussion Mrs. Minter told about the Friends of the Library Group 
in DeKalb. The session was concluded with a talk by Miss Arzinger, the incoming 
president of the association. 


In presenting the subject, “Public Library Cooperation with the Schools,” Mrs. 
Eva E. Goodale, Galva Public Library, talked of the proposed plan under considera- 
tion in Galva. As there are still certain details to be developed and reconsidered 
the publication of this proposal is at this time not possible, but anyone interested 
in how a small township library located in a community of approximately 3,500 
population is trying to solve this problem might communicate with Mrs. Goodale. 
She tells us “she will welcome queries and suggestions.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN SMALL COMMUNITIES, PARTICULARLY THE 
CENTRALIZED SCHOOL 


By C. IRENE HAYNER, University of Illinois Library School 











I believe the school librarian in a small 
community has a real responsibility to- 
ward society at large, as well as a chal- 
lenging opportunity for service. 

In large city systems school librarians 
often have their duties carefully laid out 
for them, and they are told when and 
how to perform them. This is never true 
of librarians in small schools for two rea- 
sons,—first, because the general school 
organization is less rigidly laid out, and 
second, because very often the admin- 
istrators themselves do not know what 
the duties of a school librarian are. In 
either case the result is the same. The 
librarian is left to work out the salvation 
of her library and determine its place in 
the community according to her own vi- 
sion, or lack of it. 


It seems to me the possibilities in such 
a situation are enormous. The librarian 
may by the books which she selects for 
purchase and by those she borrows from 
a public or state library, open up new 
areas of information to the community, 
new ideas in industrial philosophy or po- 
litical theory that will change its whole 
political and social organization in the 
next generation. Or she may, by her fail- 
ure to bother to get any books, or to 
select the right books, or to see that they 
get into the hands of boys and girls and 
their parents, allow reorganization of 
quite another sort to come about. A 
struggle is now going on between opposing 
forces and theories of government and 
economics in the world. We may die on 
our feet trying to prepare our young peo- 
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ple to take an intelligent part in it or we 
may simply sit idly by on the side lines 
in the belief that there is no use trying 
to do anything about it. It is the age 
old choice again presented to us. 

Let us suppose the school librarian is 
awake to her opportunties. What can 
she do? First, make a simple survey of 
the situation, and write down the results, 
so she can get a definite and permanent 
picture of the situation in her mind. If 
she is to have any influence she must 
know both her community and the mate- 
rials she has to work with. Then on this 
foundation she builds her library for com- 
munity service according to her dreams 
of the future for America: 

First, look at the school. How many 
teachers are there? What are their spe- 
cial subjects, their pet methods of teach- 
ing, their outside interests? 

What extra-curricular activities are 
there in the school? Who are their 
sponsors? 

Next, look at the community. What 
are the chief occupations? Are the peo- 
ple farmers, business men, mill workers, 
miners? Are they foreign born or Ameri- 
can? What is their economic condition? 
Are they discouragingly poor? Are they 
of the middle class, owning their own 
homes, with money enough for necessi- 
ties but nothing for luxuries? Or are 
they wealthy? What are the political 
theories popular in the community? What 
is the educational background? Do peo- 
ple have books and magazines in their 
homes? 

What organizations do they have? Is 
there a Woman’s Club? Is there an ac- 
tive Grange? Farm Bureau? Home Bu- 
reau? Are the churches community cen- 
ters? What are the recreational facilities 
for young people? 

Then, look at the library—its quarters 
and its contents. Is it a made over class 
room, or a room especially designed for 
a library? Is it well-lighted, attractive 
in coloring, furnishings, arrangement? If 
not, does it have possibilities for improve- 
ment? Can it be made truly inviting? 

What about the books? Do they fit 
into the pattern of subjects taught in the 
school? Are they up-to-date? Are there 
some on subjects of general interest to 
the boys and girls in the school? Are 
there some they would like to read just 
for the fun of it? Are they in good physi- 
cal condition? If not, could they be 
made so without super-human effort? 

Are there some good magazines? Is 
there a file of pamphlets and clippings 
and a picture file to supplement the 
books? Are there maps, and lots of 
bright posters? 
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Are the books and other materials made 
available for use? Is the library open all 
day, including the noon hour, and time 
before and after school? Is there always 
someone there to help people to find what 
they want? Are materials allowed to be 
taken out freely? 

What is the attitude of the pupils and 
teachers toward the library? Do they 
feel it is adequate? If not, are their criti- 
cisms due to conditions which can be 
corrected? Do pupils take pride in the 
library? Do they have a large share in 
its care and administration? 

When we have thus gotten down to 
bed rock and laid our foundation in 
knowledge of the community and our re- 
sources, we proceed to build our super- 
structure of an ideal library for that par- 
ticular community, and perhaps for that 
one alone. 

First, we choose books that meet our 
teachers’ needs in teaching the subjects 
we have in our school. We help them 
carry out their pet methods of teaching— 
perhaps we help them thereby to do a 
better job of teaching. We buy them 
what books we can, borrow the rest. 

Perhaps we have a travelling library 
from the state library; perhaps we can 
occasionally borrow books on special top- 
ics from some public library. 

We investigate sources of free and low 
cost pictures, posters, maps, pamphlets. 
As a rule, small libraries do not make 
nearly so much use of such material as 
they could. There are literally hundreds 
of good things to be had for the asking. 

But we don’t put all our effort into sup- 
plementing class room work. We will get 
something to satisfy extra-curricular 
needs as well. It may be material bor- 
rowed or bought for the Camera Club, 
or for boys making model airplanes; it 
may be clippings about new stamps for 
the stamp collectors; it may be a Boy 
Scout Manual or Merit Badge Pamphlet 
for the school troop; or it may be only 
pictures of athletes that we cut out and 
post for the benefit of the budding ath- 
letes on the school teams. But it is 
something, and we keep in touch with 
the sponsors of the activities in order to 
keep in touch with their changing inter- 
ests. 

This out-of-class interest extends be- 
yond the school too. We shall be de- 
lighted if someone, either parent or child, 
asks for help with a church or social pro- 
gram, or on some problem that has come 
up in 4 H Club, and will do all in our 
power to find something somewhere in 
the community to help solve the problem. 

If there is no good recreational reading 
available elsewhere in the community— 
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and probably there is not—we try to see 
to it that there is plenty of good exciting 
reading in the school library. And we 
do all we possibly can to get our boys 
and girls reading it. We shall even be 
pleased if a boy or girl asks to take home 
extra books over the weekend for parents 
or older brothers and sisters. If we must 
err on one side or the other of having 
too many books for supplementary read- 
ing for class work or too many for recre- 
ational reading, let’s err on the side of 
the recreational reading. 

Along with the best recreational books 
we can buy, beg or borrow, we have 
some readable magazines. If we can af- 
ford only 2 or 3, it is a good idea to let 
the pupils choose from an approved list 
the 2 or 3 they would like best to have 
in the library. Then we get the ones 
they choose, not something else because 
it is better. 

That brings up another matter. If we 
are choosing books for own own boys and 
girls, and not so-called average boys and 
girls, we choose books within their range 
of reading ability and their range of 
reading interest. We don’t buy informa- 
tional books that are over their heads 
because they are standard reference 
works; we don’t have books on economic 
problems seen from the point of view of 
city dwellers alone if all our children 
come from farms; we don’t get story 
books that show life of school boys in 
English boarding schools rather than 
stories about American boys in American 
schools. And we don’t buy the old clas- 
sics our fathers and mothers had in 
school, or even that we had, in prefer- 
ence to modern stories of up-to-date life 
as it is lived today. 
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Finally, we make our library as at- 
tractive and inviting as we possibly can. 
Here, too, we can enlist the aid of boys 
and girls. If shelves, tables, or chairs 
are in bad shape, let’s be sure the man- 
ual training boys can’t fix them before we 
ask the principal to hire the work done. 
If books are dirty, marked up, and in bad 
condition, let’s invite some boys and girls 
to help clean and repair those that can 
be cleaned and repaired, and send the 
others to a bindery. 


We have the library open all day long, 
for pupils to come in and read, and plan 
so that books and other materials get a 
maximum amount of use both in school 
and at home. 


I believe we cannot expect interest in 
and support for libraries from our boys 
and girls when they grow up and become 
voters if we don’t give them a real demon- 
stration of what a library can mean. We 
can hardly expect them to appreciate the 
value of reading for either information 
or enjoyment then, if they find none in 
it now. : 


I believe that a large part of the re- 
sponsibility for extending library service 
to the third of our population who do 
not now have it, and improving the serv- 
ice for that third who have very poor 
service, lies with the school librarians 
in small communities. The school library 
is the first library with which many of 
our citizens ever come into contact—for 
some of them, it is the only one. If there 
is to be demand for better library service 
in our rural communities, it must come 
through individuals whose lives have al- 
ready been somehow touched by books. 


INCREASING THE CAPACITY OF A LIBRARY BUILDING 
By FLORENCE MARSH, Marseilles Public Library 


The capacity of the Marseilies library 
was increased by building an addition 
which is almost as large as the original 
building. The center of one wall of the 
old building was torn out to make an 
open entrance between the old and new 
parts which are both rectangular rooms, 
one 20’ x 47’ and one 25’ x 49’. The 
old part of the building is toward the 
street and as one enters through a small 
vestibule children’s department is at the 
right and on the other side are the 
charging desk, the office and stack room. 

Beyond the charging desk one can pass 
into the new building and adult reading 
and reference room through the open en- 
trance about six feet wide. There is 


shelving on all sides of this room and at 
one end is a balcony. The level of the 
floor was raised here four feet to give 
enough height for an outside entrance to 
an assembly room in the basement. This 
assembly room is for the use of the public 
and will provide a convenient and sunny 
room for story telling hours. This room 
and the trustees’ room and other parts 
of the basement can also be reached by 
an inside stairway descending at one side 
of the front vestibule. 


The new tables and chairs are in ma- 
hogany finish to match the old furniture. 
The ceilings and woodwork are painted 
ivory and the walls are a soft green. 
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The floors are covered with tan battle- 
ship linoleum. Both the natural and arti- 
ficial lighting are good. The windows 
are large and the artificial lighting is 
provided by a system of indirect lighting. 

It was not necessary to have a bond 
issue to finance the building. The city 
council granted a request for $28,000 to 
be paid in ten yearly installments. This 
was the amount estimated as needed 
when the building was first planned but 
due to lower building costs, it was de- 
cided to advertise for bids last spring, 
altho the full amount of the appropria- 
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tion had not been received. There was 
a spread of $9,000 in the bids submitted. 
The lowest bid and the one accepted was 
for $17,000. This was for everything in 
the new part of the building except the 
furniture and light fixtures. It included 
redecorating the old building. The new 
furniture and the repairs and improve- 
ments on the old building amounted to 
several thousand dollars. The total cost 
will be about $25,000 and for that amount 
we have library capacity and equipment 
which will be adequate to our needs for 
many years. 


SUGGESTIONS ON DISCARDING 
By GLADYS ALLISON, River Forest Public Library 


Discarding of books is the one routine 
duty in which librarians seem to me to 
show least courage and decision. 

Many are unwilling to throw away a 
book until it is in the very last stages 
of dilapidation. This seems unfair to 
readers who are normally fastidious. Li- 
brarians’ reading is confined so largely 
to new books that they cannot altogether 
realize how disappointing it must be to 
sit down for an evening with a good 
book and find it physically unpleasant 
to hold and behold. It is a mistake, too, 
to circulate books in very bad condition 
as it inevitably affects the attitude of 
borrowers toward all library books. Who 
has not tried to assess a fine for damages 
and been met with the statement “The 
last book I had out was in terrible con- 
dition”, implying that the library was 
probably at fault. We have a little prac- 
tice (old-fashioned, I suppose) of record- 
ing the previous number of circulations 
on each new book card. This not only 
gives us courage to discard more syste- 
matically but helps in fixing charges to 
patrons for lost books. However, when 
a book is badly soiled or damaged it is 
ready to be discarded whether it has cir- 
culated 100 times, or only 10. 

The real problem in discarding books, 
of course, is in weeding out unused or 
out-of-date books, and duplicate material 
that is no longer needed. Too many 
duplicates on the shelf label a book, no 
matter how good, as a drug on the mar- 
ket in the eyes of the average library 
patron. 

In many libraries the problem is one 
of shelf space while in others it is a 
matter of pruning, to remove books that 
detract from the value and interest of the 
collection as a whole. 

If it is a matter of shelf space prin- 
cipally, and the library has storage space 
with shelving, unused books can be re- 


tired from the regular shelves to a place 
behind the scenes, with shelf cards in a 
handy file at the charging desk. The 
infrequency of any call for any of these 
books will be the best indication that 
they may be very profitably discarded. 
The occasional reader of an old or ob- 
scure book is usually persistent and can 
be trusted to ask for what he does not 
find on the shelves. 

I know no rules for discarding that 
eliminate possibility of error. We all 
make mistakes but most of these mis- 
takes I am convinced stand on the 
shelves. 

Small libraries, particularly, are too 
much inclined to add gifts of doubtful 
value, thereby adding a potential discard 
problem. The privilege of returning or 
discarding books unsuitable for any rea- 
son should be reserved in accepting gifts. 
While nothing like a first edition of 
“Leaves of Grass” may come your way 
you will occasionally pick up an out of 
print book that you are glad to have. 
We were given a book on Niagara a few 
years ago, that is never used. But it is 
listed in a very brief and reliable bibliog- 
raphy and so we keep it. Slightly worn 
or unimportant books acquired as gifts 
can be put on the shelves for a time 
without being added to permanent rec- 
ords. 

The 300, 500, and 600 classes are the 
plague spots for out-of-date books. Li- 
brarians have a definite responsibility 
here in protecting their students and 
serious readers from books that should 
be replaced. The best guide for small 
libraries is of course the A. L. A. and 
Wilson publications, but inclusion in 
these lists means that a book is recom- 
mended at a given time and not, neces- 
sarily, for all time. 

I heard Mr. Sherman say last summer 
that the principle of keeping out-of-date 
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books as the history of any subject, such 
as old works on science, was a doubtful 
one, i. e., not an important consideration 
for public libraries in most instances. 
He was speaking for large libraries, and 
what he said is even more applicable to 
small ones. He spoke of the problem of 
space, and the cost per volume of hous- 
ing such books, and also of books that 
are of less importance and which may 
be read perhaps once or twice a year. I 
hope you will all read his lecture when 
it appears in the proceedings of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Library Institute of 
1938. 


Beware of keeping old encyclopedias 
for history and biography. You will find 
patrons referring to them for information 
on scientific and other topics subject to 
revision. There are one or two excep- 
tions here, but this applies to all but the 
leading general encyclopedias. 


Old magazine files are treated with too 
much deference in small libraries. I con- 
fess that, as periodical literature of their 
day, the early volumes of Atlantic and 
others of the big four have a fascination 
very different from other publications. In 
fact my feeling for them is akin to that 
of the old Confederate veteran who used 
to come into my library in the south, 
resplendent in a gray uniform with his 
decorations, to read the account of a 
campaign or a court martial in “The 
War of the Rebellion”. One day he said 
“That’s a fine set of books. Sometimes 
I think I’d like to read them all (some 
150 volumes) but I guess that’s one of 
the pleasures I’ll have to leave for the 
other side.” So it is with the Golden 
Age of the literary magazines. Their 
reference use is slight, and I have yet 
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to see anyone browsing through them 
for entertainment. 

Do not cleave to books that are no 
longer used unless they have permanent 
value. And if you have made mistakes in 
adding books by gift or purchase do not 
try to justify yourself by keeping them 
beyond a reasonable period of trial. You 
may remember Mr. Roden’s saying once 
“Doctors can bury their mistakes,—li- 
brarians have to look at theirs on the 
shelves.” I think we should be more 
reconciled to burying some of ours. 

Two or three years ago, in a talk on 
library records at a state meeting, I 
mentioned the analogy of the small li- 
brary to the open shelf collection of a 
large library. This seems a proper occa- 
sion to emphasize it again. A small col- 
lection should be useful, and just as at- 
tractive as it can be made. Such a col- 
lection naturally contains books that 
rarely circulate, but they “belong” just 
the same. We have a copy of De Tocque- 
ville which one of our patrons covets 
as she cannot buy the same edition. 
She once tried to buy our copy arguing 
that we could buy something in its place 
that would be more useful. When I 
refused to sell it I said, “I suppose you 
think I am foolish” and she replied can- 
didly “No, I dont.” 

Look at your library collection without 
prejudice and without sentiment. If you 
cannot look at your own impartially, visit 
a few others to see how the book col- 
lection impresses an outsider. 


Some of you are bound to think that 
much of this is too obvious to warrant 
saying. But I have seen the inside of 
too many small libraries not to know 
that discarding is one of the most neg- 
lected duties of the librarian. 


CONTRACTS BETWEEN EXISTING LIBRARIES AND OTHER 
COMMUNITIES 


THE CONTRACT BETWEEN THE GLENVIEW PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
EVANSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By MAXINE BARNES, Glenview Public Library 


Seven years ago, there was no public 
library in Glenview. Outside of the local 
drug store’s small collection of rental 
books, the only sources from which books 
could be obtained were the Evanston and 
Wilmette Public Libraries, several miles 
distant from Glenview. 

The need for a library in the village 
can easily be seen, but just how to meet 
this need was a problem. Determined to 
have a public library, the citizens of 
Glenview elected six of their number to 


act as trustees. A very small tax was 
levied and a room in the Civic Building 
was to be used as the library. With no 
funds on hand, the means of obtaining 
books and a librarian presented their 
greatest problem. How thankful we are 
that the solution was found at the State 
Library where the trustees sought advice. 
The State Library’s suggestion was to 
contract with a large and well established 
library near by, which would loan them 
books on a business basis. 
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Acting on this suggestion, they ap- 
proached Evanston Public Library and an 
agreement was reached. Under this con- 
tract Glenview paid three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars in quarterly install- 
ments for the loan of seven hundred and 
fifty books. This ‘has since been in- 
creased to one thousand books at five 
hundred dollars. The librarian trans- 
ports these books in her own car. 

That this contract system between a 
small library and a large one is a work- 
able and an ideal solution of providing 
a small community with book service, 
can be realized by the results. 

Such a contract system offers almost 
unlimited possibilities. We try to buy 
for Glenview’s own collection the stand- 
ard books and those that can be used for 
reference. From Evanston we borrowed 
books with a popular appeal. Thus, 
while we are building up a substantial 
collection for our library, we are not 
overlooking the demands of the house- 
wife and tired business man for a good 
mystery story and something light and 
romantic. It is possible to keep these 
readers satisfied by changing this collec- 
tion about every two weeks. 

Then, too, are the requests for very 
special subjects. I have often thought 
just how often I would have to say, “I’m 
sorry we just haven’t anything on the 
subject you want,” but instead I can say, 
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“If you-will come to the library the next 
time we are open, I shall have the book 
you want.” Thus, requests for informa- 
tion about infra-red rays, and a technical 
book on radio, with which few small li- 
braries could comply, are quite easily 
answered with books from Evanston’s 
adequate collection. 

Not only does the adult population 
benefit by the contract, but the chil- 
dren’s collection is also changed when 
necessary. The public schools, too, are 
served by the contract. Glenview Public 
Library now has two contracts with the 
local schools; many of the books in 
their collections are from Evanston. 

Outside of the contract, the only 
business connection between the two li- 
braries is the fact that the librarian of 
Glenview must be approved of by 
Evanston’s Board of Trustees and by 
Miss Wright, the librarian, while Glen- 
view is using Evanston’s books. This 
is only fair under the circumstances, and 
I believe it to be one of the contributing 
factors to that harmony which we have 
enjoyed and upon which hinges the whole 
success of such an undertaking. 

We are so enthusiastic about our con- 
tract, we feel impelled to recommend 
other small libraries, faced with the 
problems of a limited collection, as we 
were, this system of greater library serv- 
ice to their communities. 


THE CONTRACT BETWEEN THE MAYWOOD PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE 
VILLAGES OF BROADVIEW AND WESTCHESTER 


By VERNELL C. DAMMEIER, Maywood Public Library 


Strange as it may seem, urgent re- 
quests of children made the Maywood 
Public Library cognizant of the crying 
need for the extension of library service 
to her neighboring Village of Broad- 
view. All of which dates back to March, 
1931, when our South Branch was moved 
to larger headquarters. No doubt the 
publicity connected with this event was 
indirectly responsible for making resi- 
dents of Broadview aware of the fact 
that there was a library almost at their 
front door as we soon had both adults 
and children in the new branch asking 
for library cards and books. When told 
that the usual non-resident fee of two 
dollars per year would have to be paid 
before library cards could be issued to 
them many keenly disappointed patrons 
were turned away. Adults accepted un- 
derstandingly the explanation that Harri- 
son Street was definitely the demarcation 
line between the two villages and that 
only residents on the north side of the 
street and within the confines of May- 
wood could expect to have free use of the 
facilities the branch offered. The Broad- 


view children, however, presented a more 
difficult problem. How could an assistant 
satisfactorily explain to them that they 
could not have cards when so many of 
their classmates who did were Maywood 
children attending the Roosevelt School 
in Broadview. The intricacies of the Dis- 
trict No. 89 school system were just be- 
yond their comprehension and demarca- 
tion lines meant nothing to them when 
it was only books that they wanted from 
a library closely located to their own 
homes. 

The impetuosity of youth finally con- 
quered, for the librarian explained this 
situation at the branch to her Board and 
told them of the library law permitting 
Trustees to make rules and regulations 
under which non-residents could loan 
books. The unanimous decision of the 
Board was to suggest a contract to 
Broadview and action was taken immedi- 
ately in the form of a letter inviting 
the Trustees of the Village of Broadview 
to attend the next regular meeting. These 
Trustees readily accepted and were sur- 
prised to learn that there was such a 
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law providing for a contract with an 
established library. They all realized 
that much as they would like to have 
a Broadview Public Library, their small 
Village was already overburdened with 
financial difficulties and certainly efforts 
in this direction were most inopportune 
at the time. The contract system, after 
explained to them, meant an economical 
and practical solution to the problem and 
a month after this meeting such a con- 
tract had been drawn up and was in 
force. Briefly stated, the provisions at 
this time called for the extension of the 
same library privileges to both adults 
and children of Broadview as_ those 
granted to Maywood patrons. The use 
of the main or branch library was per- 
mitted as agencies from which the books 
could be loaned and the use of the ref- 
erence departments was also included. 
For this service the Village of Broad- 
view paid in advance the sum of $125.00, 
the fee agreed upon by both parties for 
the first contract year. 

April, 1933, the Village of Westchester 
sent a representative from the Woman’s 
Club to see if a similar arrangement 
could be made with their village. Though 
not as easily accessible to our branch 
library, the distance they felt would 
not be a serious obstacle. The possibility 
of establishing a _ station within the 
town and sending an assistant was also 
discussed, but this idea had to be 
abandoned because it entailed more ex- 
pense than the Village was in a position 
to meet. Again the same type of con- 
tract was drawn up, but because of the 
smaller population, the fee set for the 
first year was $75.00. 

Both Villages promptly renewed the 
contracts in subsequent years until 1936 
when it became apparent that something 
would have to be done in the way of 
adjusting the fee charged. We found, 
after checking registration records, that 
.the number of borrowers for each Vil- 
lage had just about doubled since the 
first contract year and yet the flat rate 
of $125.00 and $75.00 was still being 
charged yearly. In other words, it was 
now only costing these Villages about a 
dollar per year for each registered bor- 
rower. The Library Trustees then de- 
cided that a new rate of two dollars per 
year for each registered borrower would 
have to be established, and the same was 
based on the regular charge made to any 
non-resident using our library. The Vil- 
lage Trustees were notified of this needed 
change, if the contracts were to be re- 
newed for the coming year, and were 
again invited to attend a library board 
meeting, but by return mail we had 
letters stating that under no condition 
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did they want the service discontinued 
and they felt the new rates were most 
fair under the circumstances; so the con- 
tracts have been operating ever since. 
Only one other change was made, the 
privilege of paying at the end of the 
contract year was granted when the ex- 
act count of borrowers could be de- 
termined. Because of the fluctuation in 
the number of patrons availing them- 
selves of this privilege each year, we 
found that asking for payment in ad- 
vance and basing same on the total 
registered in the previous year always 
meant asking for an additional amount 
or the library granting a refund as the 
case might be at the end of the new 
contract year. Now they are billed about 
two weeks before the closing date of the 
current contract year and for the exact 
amount due according to the tabulated 
number of patrons served at the rate of 
two dollars per person. Our contract 
as in force with Broadview today reads: 


CONTRACT FOR LIBRARY SERVICE 
—BROADVIEW 


In consideration of the fee of $2.00 
per borrower per year, the Maywood 
Public Library agrees to furnish li- 
brary service, as specified herein, to 
the residents of the Village of Broad- 
view, Illinois, for one year beginning 
May 1, 1938. 

This service is extended individually 
to all residents of Broadview, adult 
and juvenile and exclusive of classroom 
libraries for school use. The use of 
all reference books in the Maywood 
Public Library and the privilege of 
withdrawal of any books in its circu- 


lating collections is included in this 
service. 
Borrower’s cards will be issued to 


Broadview residents as noted above for 
the duration of this contract. They 
will be subject to the same regula- 
tions as those issued to Maywood resi- 
dents. 
The Village of Broadview agrees to pay 
for this service at the close of the con- 
tract year, April 30, 1939 at the rate 
of $2.00 per borrower for all borrowers 
registered during the contract year. 
The Village of Broadview further 
agrees to lend whatever assistance may 
be necessary for the recovery of library 
books long overdue by residents of 
Broadview. 

Signed: Maywoop Liprary BoarD OF 

TRUSTEES 





Secretary. 
VILLAGE OF BROADVIEW 





President of the Village. 
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After dealing in this manner for seven 
years with the Village of Broadview and 
five with the Village of Westchester, we 
not only have made some very fine con- 
tacts, but have found these patrons ac- 
tively interested in the welfare of our 
library at all times. Until they reach 
that period of growth where they can 
assert independency and launch upon 
plans that will eventually establish free 
public libraries within their own bound- 
aries, we will be happy to serve them 
through our agencies as long as they 
make demands for such service. Ex- 
perience has taught us that contract sys- 
tems between neighboring communities 
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closely located can be worked out effec- 
tively and in a manner most satisfactory 
to both parties concerned. 

In considering “Books for young 
people” Thelma Yaggy, Evanston Public 
Library, compiled and distributed a sug- 
gested list for high school students which 
she entitled “What’s it about please?” 
Copies of this list may be obtained by 
writing to Miss Yaggy. 

“Current adult books” particularly 
useful and popular in the small libraries 
of the State were briefly reviewed by 
Mabel Willits, Mercer Township Public 
Library, Aledo. Copies of this list may 
be secured by writing to Miss Willits. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY SECTION 
ELEANOR W. WELCH, Chairman, Illinois State Normal School, Normal 


TRENDS IN PUBLISHING 


By ANNE M. BOYD, University of Illinois Library School 


The library as an institution serving a 
public with books is almost entirely de- 
pendent upon _ publishers. Librarians 
have no real freedom of choice in select- 
ing books for the library collection; they 
must choose from those books which pub- 
lishers have cared to produce. Any 
changes or indications of change affecting 
the publishing industry should, then, be 
of profound concern to librarians. 

In an age characterized by many rapid 
and drastic changes it is surprising that 
so few indications of change are discern- 
ible in the realm of book publishing. 
This is not to imply that the book trade 
has been static, that there have been no 
innovations or improvements of import- 
ance. Librarians are far too grateful for 
the fine, attractive children’s books of the 
last decade, for the greatly improved 
physical format of all books—to mention 
only two—to speak slightingly of the ac- 
tivities of our book makers. They, per- 
haps, like librarians are merely a bit con- 
servative. 


With a few exceptions the noticeable 
current trends in publishing seem to be 
but repetitions of those of other days. 
They appear new, quite modern in fact, 
like many a fine old book dressed up 
with a new type and a colorful 1938 dust 
jacket, but when examined in the light 
of publishing history they show signs of 
previous usage, of having been tried out 
before. Even if not entirely new, these 
trends have considerable interest for us 
in libraries. They will be discussed in 
this paper under the following headings: 


Creative publishing; Cheap books and 
bargain sales; New forms for scholarly 
books; Small town and regional publish- 
ers; Librarian and publisher cooperation. 


Creative Publishing 


Most of us are no longer surprised 
when we hear of creative living, creative 
playing, creative thinking, and even of 
creative librarianship. We should be 
prepared then for Creative publishing. 
The expression has been used, to my 
knowledge, by at least one publishing 
firm—Simon and Schuster of New York— 
to describe a special sort of publishing 
activity, a “planned publishing.” Mr. 
Schuster’ says of it, “Now, plans may be 
bad or good occasionally, but at least they 
are plans. We aim to achieve what 
might be called—creative publishing. The 
general picture that many people have 
of a publishing house is that of a terribly 
strange place where authors come in and 
offer manuscripts for consideration. As 
far as we are concerned, that is not ac- 
curate. If we didn’t go out and get them, 
suggest them, instigate them, inspire 
them, we just wouldn’t have many books 
to publish.” In other words this firm 
attempts to create books in the sense that 
its editors conceive the kind of book they 
think (or have a hunch) is needed by the 
public; then they seek an author, the one 
most capable of writing the manuscript 
to their specifications. Such a manu- 

1Schuster, M. Lincoln. The practice of 


publishing and library cooperation. Wilson 
Bulletin 13 :15-21, Sept. 1938. 
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script was on exhibit at the New York 
Times Book Fair last fall—Men of Mathe- 
matics by Bell, showing every step of its 
creation from the time the idea was in- 
cubated in the Inner Sanctum of Simon 
and Schuster until it became the hand- 
some, full-fledged book we have in our 
libraries today. All the correspondence 
between publisher and author before and 
after Dr. Bell agreed to write it, and all 
the various stages in the editing of the 
manuscript were there; illuminating evi- 
dence of the part a publisher may play 
in creating the kind of book he desires. 

The term creative publishing is prob- 
ably very new, but not the ideas it em- 
bodies. Books have ever been written 
to order for publishers, or in response 
to a realized need. It was something of 
a shock to some of us when we learned 
for the first time that the beloved classic 
of our childhood, Little Women, was writ- 
ten at the suggestion of a publisher and 
was not Miss Alcott’s own original idea. 
Not wishing to publish a manuscript of 
“sundry bright and readable papers” 
which she had asked the firm of Roberts 
Brother to consider, the editor suggested 
to her that she write especially for the 
firm a “domestic novel.” Little Women 
was the result of this suggestion. 

It is probable that a great many books 
in the field of non-fiction were written at 
the instigation of publishers in the nine- 
teen twenties, when for the first time 
non-fiction began to rate the best seller 
lists. You will recall that this was the 
period when the crusaders for the hu- 
manization of knowledge were most ac- 
tive and articulate, when the adult edu- 
cation movement first began to attract 
our attention. There was a demand on 
the part of readers, librarians, and edu- 
ecators for more popular biography, hu- 
manized history and science, and outlines 
of this and that subject. Since then a 
similar sort of demand has been ex- 
pressed for readable books suited to the 
needs of the adult of limited reading abil- 
ity. The few sporadic efforts to comply 
with this demand have in all probability 
been the result of publishers asking auth- 
ors to write the kind of books wanted. 

These attempts to meet reading needs, 
however, have been largely incidental and 
not the result of a definite publishing 
plan. In this they differ, as I understand, 
from the creative publishing which Simon 
& Schuster and a few other present day 
firms are endeavoring to achieve, and 
as has been successfully illustrated in 
publishing history by the nearly century 
old firm of Cassell & Co., Ltd. of London. 
This firm had its foundations (1846) ina 
conscientious purpose to supply an actual 
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want and to improve the condition of the 
working class. Its founder, John Cassell, 
“had a clear perception of what was 
needed and a well defined intention to 
supply it and nothing else.” Thus 
planned the firm ‘grew rapidly and pros- 
pered financially, and it has never disre- 
garded the purpose of its founder, taking 
care that the confidence of the public 
should never be forfeited. 

One other illustration of creative pub- 
lishing should be called to your attention: 
the series of textbooks now being pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. 
In the past two years or so there have 
issued from this Press eight or nine ex- 
ceptionally attractive books with such 
intriguing titles as: From Galileo to Cos- 
mic Rays; Down to Earth; Highlights on 
Astronomy; Animals without Backbones. 
To most of us these titles do not suggest 
textbooks on physics, geology, astronomy, 
zoology. And so unlike the ordinary text- 
book is the physical make-up of these 
handsome volumes and so different their 
delightful contents, written in an in- 
formal, conversational style with wit and 
humor, illustrated profusely with modern 
pictures, amusing graphs and drawings, 
that no one suspects they are texts for 
college students. As you may know they 
have been purchased for public, college, 
and high school libraries for general 
reading, and have proved to be readable, 
stimulating, entertaining books of infor- 
mation on science, the very sort of books 
librarians are continually seeking, yet so 
seldom find. 

Of course these extraordinary textbooks 
did not happen by chance. They were 
written to the order of an educational 
theory by members of the University of 
Chicago faculty. “The general editorial 
theory which served as a guide in pro- 
ducing these textbooks is closely related 
to the idea which led the University of 
Chicago to adopt its New Plan program 
for its undergraduate students.” 

No other firm, perhaps, can claim to 
have produced “textbooks of the future”, 
but a number of school book firms are 
making good strides in that direction. 

Just what does this trend, Creative pub- 
lishing, mean to us in libraries? Per- 
haps the analogy of a shoe merchant may 
make clearer what it means to me. No 
matter how much knowledge a_ shoe 
merchant may have of shoes and of feet, 
and how much skill he may have in fit- 
ting shoes to feet, this knowledge and 
skill are of little value to him if the 


2? American Bookseller 19:17-18, Jan. 1886. 
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manufacturers do not make shoes in the 
right sizes, on the right lasts. The shoes 
may be beautiful, strong, of excellent de- 
sign and quality, but if they do not fit 
common, ordinary, human feet, the 
merchant cannot succeed as a seller of 
shoes, and his patrons will not be satis- 
fied as buyers and wearers of shoes. No 
more can librarians succeed (to the ex- 
tent we know is possible) nor the users 
of libraries be satisfied if publishers do 
not provide books that fit readers’ needs. 
Pretty generally publishers have thought 
more about books than readers, and very 
little about the fit of books to readers’ 
needs. In the creative publishing trend 
of today there seems to be a flicker of 
hope that now publishers are beginning 
to think more about fitting books to read- 
ers’ needs and are beginning to plan their 
publishing to that end. 


Cheap Books and Bargain Sales 


Efforts of publishers to produce books 
low in price for less affluent readers are 
certainly now new although these efforts 
loom forth as a most spectacular trend 
in publishing today. In Italy centuries 
ago an early printer-publisher, Aldus 
Manutius, felt a responsibility in provid- 
ing inexpensive editions of Greek classics 
for students who could not afford the 
costly editions made only for the wealthy 
patrons of art. From that time down to 
the present, there have been numerous 
successful undertakings in cheap book 
production, both for special groups and 
for the masses. Usually they have oc- 
curred at a time when popular education 
was being stressed, as it is today through 
the adult education movement, and as it 
was in England in the eighteen twenties 
and thirties when there was a general 
mental awakening of the people. It was 
at this time that the grandfathers of 
cheap books, as we know them today, 
were born: the cheap editions of Bell, 
Chambers, Constable, and other notable 
firms of the day. This period is often 
referred to as the beginning of the cheap 
press. 

There are many causes for the recur- 
ring attempts to lower the price of books 
to fit the lower income levels which can- 
not be discussed in this paper. A number 
of them evidently are operating to influ- 
ence publishers today, resulting in very 
interesting experiments by some firms 
and at least gestures of price reduction 
by many others. 

Reprints at prices far less than that of 
the original publication have come to fill 
a most important place in modern book 
publishing. To most of us reprints still 
suggest Grosset & Dunlap, A. L. Burt & 
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Co. and the Modern Library, Inc., or simi- 
lar firms limited almost entirely to the 
reprinting of books originally published 
by other firms. For some time now there 
has been a tendency for the original firm 
to reprint its own books at cheaper prices, 
usually at a dollar. There have also been 
instances when a number of publishers 
have combined under a common name to 
reprint certain of their books. Such a 
firm is the Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 
founded in 1930 by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., and Little, Brown 
& Co., but sold to its manager, Eugene 
Reynal in 1933. 

Two comparatively recent innovations 
in reprint publishing are highly impor- 
tant. A striking change has come about 
in the kind of books being reprinted. 
For a long time reprints were mostly fic- 
tion, the classics, and children’s books. 
Now they include modern non-fiction as 
well. The first significant appearance of 
non-fiction reprints was in the dollar edi- 
tions already mentioned. Their popular- 
ity with buyers was immediate and wide 
spread, indicating that people were in- 
terested in books other than fiction if 
obtainable at prices they could afford. 
The success of these dollar books in va- 
rious subject fields led publishers to un- 
dertake a still more striking innovation, 
the publication of large, expensive, or 
very beautiful books of non-fiction in re- 
print editions almost exactly like the 
original, but priced at bargain sale prices; 
that is, at such odd cent prices as $1.39, 
$1.79, $1.98, and the like. As you know, 
of course, most of these books are bar- 
gains of lasting value. Because of our 
small library budgets, this is a trend we 
hope may become a permanent publish- 
ing activity. 

The public, including librarians, won- 
ders about the price of these reprint 
books. It does not understand why a 
book costing $5.00 as did Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, a few years ago 
should now cost only $1.89. Styles in 
books do not change as they do in hats 
and clothes or even in automobiles, and 
if a book is worth only $1.89 now, was it 
really worth $5.00 in 1936? It is not my 
purpose to try to explain the economics 
of book production, and you probably 
know, anyway, that these books are possi- 
ble at low prices because the plates from 
which they are printed have already been 
paid for by the original edition, as have 
also the editorial costs and much of the 
advertising. The authors have agreed to 
accept lower royalties and the retailers 
a lower discount. Only large printings 
of these books and rapid sales can make 
them financially successful, however. It 
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script was on exhibit at the New York 
Times Book Fair last fall—Men of Mathe- 
matics by Bell, showing every step of its 
creation from the time the idea was in- 
cubated in the Inner Sanctum of Simon 
and Schuster until it became the hand- 
some, full-fledged book we have in our 
libraries today. All the correspondence 
between publisher and author before and 
after Dr. Bell agreed to write it, and all 
the various stages in the editing of the 
manuscript were there; illuminating evi- 
dence of the part a publisher may play 
in creating the kind of book he desires. 

The term creative publishing is prob- 
ably very new, but not the ideas it em- 
bodies. Books have ever been written 
to order for publishers, or in response 
to a realized need. It was something of 
a shock to some of us when we learned 
for the first time that the beloved classic 
of our childhood, Little Women, was writ- 
ten at the suggestion of a publisher and 
was not Miss Alcott’s own original idea. 
Not wishing to publish a manuscript of 
“sundry bright and readable papers” 
which she had asked the firm of Roberts 
Brother to consider, the editor suggested 
to her that she write especially for the 
firm a “domestic novel.” Little Women 
was the result of this suggestion. 

It is probable that a great many books 
in the field of non-fiction were written at 
the instigation of publishers in the nine- 
teen twenties, when for the first time 
non-fiction began to rate the best seller 
lists. You will recall that this was the 
period when the crusaders for the hu- 
manization of knowledge were most ac- 
tive and articulate, when the adult edu- 
cation movement first began to attract 
our attention. There was a demand on 
the part of readers, librarians, and edu- 
cators for more popular biography, hu- 
manized history and science, and outlines 
of this and that subject. Since then a 
similar sort of demand has been ex- 
pressed for readable books suited to the 
needs of the adult of limited reading abil- 
ity. The few sporadic efforts to comply 
with this demand have in all probability 
been the result of publishers asking auth- 
ors to write the kind of books wanted. 

These attempts to meet reading needs, 
however, have been largely incidental and 
not the result of a definite publishing 
plan. In this they differ, as I understand, 
from the creative publishing which Simon 
& Schuster and a few other present day 
firms are endeavoring to achieve, and 
as has been successfully illustrated in 
publishing history by the nearly century 
old firm of Cassell & Co., Ltd. of London. 
This firm had its foundations (1846) ina 
conscientious purpose to supply an actual 
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want and to improve the condition of the 
working class. Its founder, John Cassell, 
“had a clear perception of what was 
needed and a well defined intention to 
supply it and nothing else.” Thus 
planned the firm ‘grew rapidly and pros- 
pered financially, and it has never disre- 
garded the purpose of its founder, taking 
care that the confidence of the public 
should never be forfeited. 

One other illustration of creative pub- 
lishing should be called to your attention: 
the series of textbooks now being pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press. 
In the past two years or so there have 
issued from this Press eight or nine ex- 
ceptionally attractive books with such 
intriguing titles as: From Galileo to Cos- 
mic Rays; Down to Earth; Highlights on 
Astronomy; Animals without Backbones. 
To most of us these titles do not suggest 
textbooks on physics, geology, astronomy, 
zoology. And so unlike the ordinary text- 
book is the physical make-up of these 
handsome volumes and so different their 
delightful contents, written in an in- 
formal, conversational style with wit and 
humor, illustrated profusely with modern 
pictures, amusing graphs and drawings, 
that no one suspects they are texts for 
college students. As you may know they 
have been purchased for public, college, 
and high school libraries for general 
reading, and have proved to be readable, 
stimulating, entertaining books of infor- 
mation on science, the very sort of books 
librarians are continually seeking, yet so 
seldom find. 

Of course these extraordinary textbooks 
did not happen by chance. They were 
written to the order of an educational 
theory by members of the University of 
Chicago faculty. “The general editorial 
theory which served as a guide in pro- 
ducing these textbooks is closely related 
to the idea which led the University of 
Chicago to adopt its New Plan program 
for its undergraduate students.” 

No other firm, perhaps, can claim to 
have produced “textbooks of the future”, 
but a number of school book firms are 
making good strides in that direction. 

Just what does this trend, Creative pub- 
lishing, mean to us in libraries? Per- 
haps the analogy of a shoe merchant may 
make clearer what it means to me. No 
matter how much knowledge a_ shoe 
merchant may have of shoes and of feet, 
and how much skill he may have in fit- 
ting shoes to feet, this knowledge and 
skill are of little value to him if the 
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manufacturers do not make shoes in the 
right sizes, on the right lasts. The shoes 
may be beautiful, strong, of excellent de- 
sign and quality, but if they do not fit 
common, ordinary, human _ feet, the 
merchant cannot succeed as a seller of 
shoes, and his patrons will not be satis- 
fied as buyers and wearers of shoes. No 
more can librarians succeed (to the ex- 
tent we know is possible) nor the users 
of libraries be satisfied if publishers do 
not provide books that fit readers’ needs. 
Pretty generally publishers have thought 
more about books than readers, and very 
little about the fit of books to readers’ 
needs. In the creative publishing trend 
of today there seems to be a flicker of 
hope that now publishers are beginning 
to think more about fitting books to read- 
ers’ needs and are beginning to plan their 
publishing to that end. 


Cheap Books and Bargain Sales 


Efforts of publishers to produce books 
low in price for less affluent readers are 
certainly now new although these efforts 
loom forth as a most spectacular trend 
in publishing today. In Italy centuries 
ago an early printer-publisher, Aldus 
Manutius, felt a responsibility in provid- 
ing inexpensive editions of Greek classics 
for students who could not afford the 
costly editions made only for the wealthy 
patrons of art. From that time down to 
the present, there have been numerous 
successful undertakings in cheap book 
production, both for special groups and 
for the masses. Usually they have oc- 
curred at a time when popular education 
was being stressed, as it is today through 
the adult education movement, and as it 
was in England in the eighteen twenties 
and thirties when there was a general 
mental awakening of the people. It was 
at this time that the grandfathers of 
cheap books, as we know them today, 
were born: the cheap editions of Bell, 
Chambers, Constable, and other notable 
firms of the day. This period is often 
referred to as the beginning of the cheap 
press. 

There are many causes for the recur- 
ring attempts to lower the price of books 
to fit the lower income levels which can- 
not be discussed in this paper. A number 
of them evidently are operating to influ- 
ence publishers today, resulting in very 
interesting experiments by some firms 
and at least gestures of price reduction 
by many others. 

Reprints at prices far less than that of 
the original publication have come to fill 
a most important place in modern book 
publishing. To most of us reprints atill 
suggest Grosset & Dunlap, A. L. Burt & 
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Co. and the Modern Library, Inc., or simi- 
lar firms limited almost entirely to the 
reprinting of books originally published 
by other firms. For some time now there 
has been a tendency for the original firm 
to reprint its own books at cheaper prices, 
usually at a dollar. There have also been 
instances when a number of publishers 
have combined under a common name to 
reprint certain of their books. Such a 
firm is the Blue Ribbon Books, Inc., 
founded in 1930 by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., and Little, Brown 
& Co., but sold to its manager, Eugene 
Reynal in 1933. 

Two comparatively recent innovations 
in reprint publishing are highly impor- 
tant. A striking change has come about 
in the kind of books being reprinted. 
For a long time reprints were mostly fic- 
tion, the classics, and children’s books. 
Now they include modern non-fiction as 
well. The first significant appearance of 
non-fiction reprints was in the dollar edi- 
tions already mentioned. Their popular- 
ity with buyers was immediate and wide 
spread, indicating that people were in- 
terested in books other than fiction if 
obtainable at prices they could afford. 
The success of these dollar books in va- 
rious subject fields led publishers to un- 
dertake a still more striking innovation, 
the publication of large, expensive, or 
very beautiful books of non-fiction in re- 
print editions almost exactly like the 
original, but priced at bargain sale prices; 
that is, at such odd cent prices as $1.39, 
$1.79, $1.98, and the like. As you know, 
of course, most of these books are bar- 
gains of lasting value. Because of our 
small library budgets, this is a trend we 
hope may become a permanent publish- 
ing activity. 

The public, including librarians, won- 
ders about the price of these reprint 
books. It does not understand why a 
book costing $5.00 as did Lawrence’s 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, a few years ago 
should now cost only $1.89. Styles in 
books do not change as they do in hats 
and clothes or even in automobiles, and 
if a book is worth only $1.89 now, was it 
really worth $5.00 in 1936? It is not my 
purpose to try to explain the economics 
of book production, and you probably 
know, anyway, that these books are possi- 
ble at low prices because the plates from 
which they are printed have already been 
paid for by the original edition, as have 
also the editorial costs and much of the 
advertising. The authors have agreed to 
accept lower royalties and the retailers 
a lower discount. Only large printings 
of these books and rapid sales can make 
them financially successful, however. It 
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behooves librarians, then, to encourage 
their sale in every way possible. 

The trend of publishing books at cheap 
prices does not stop with reprints. Many 
juvenile firms, such as Whitman of Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, have been making chil- 
dren’s books at prices as low as ten cents 
for several years, and selling them in the 
hundreds of thousands. And not all of 
them are poor books, by any means. Less 
has been done in the adult book field, al- 
though in the past year a most unique 
firm has been established in New York 
whose books sell for twenty-five to ninety- 
five cents each. This firm, Modern Age 
Books, Inc. issued its first list in 1937 
containing the Gold Seal, the Red Seal, 
and the Blue Seal books now familiar to 
every one on newsstands, in drugstores, 
and other book distributing places. The 
firm was launched in the belief that mil- 
lions of people who do not buy or read 
books would buy and read, if worthwhile 
books were made available to them at 
prices they could afford to pay. “And 
not just books in general, but books of a 
special kind—books embodying a suffi- 
cient awareness of the needs, interests, 
and aspirations of the American people. 
Books of general literature and books 
dealing specifically with social, economic, 
and political issues.’ 

These cheap-in-price Modern Age Books 
are not pamphlets, but full length, new 
books (a few reprints), well printed, 
tastily bound in durable card board cov- 
ers; compact, convenient in size; and 
really attractive. You recall, for instance, 
Erskine Caldwell’s & Margaret Bourke 
White’s adult picture book on the share- 
croppers, You Have Seen Their Faces, 
which came out last winter. 

How can such a firm, or any firm pro- 
duce books at these prices? In the words 
of a spokesman for the firm, “There is no 
mystery about it. Despite our vaunted 
industrial and_ scientific progress the 
‘making and selling books remain in the 
horse and buggy stage—small editions at 
high prices, for a limited audience. Mod- 
ern Age Books simply reverses this pro- 
cess—large editions [from 25,000 to 
100,000], at low prices, for a large audi- 
ence.” It is “merely the application to 
book manufacture of the American prin- 
ciple of efficient mass production—a prin- 
ciple which has put automobiles, modern 
plumbing, electric appliances and other 
standard commodities within the reach of 
the majority of people.’* 

Have cheap books been one of the 
factors in the decrease of library circu- 
lation statistics? Are people now buying 
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cheap books instead of borrowing from li- 
braries? These and other questions may 
have to be answered by librarians before 
long if the cheap book trend continues. 


New Forms for Scholarly Books 

Before the establishment of University 
Presses and of the various associations 
and institutions with funds for publish- 
ing, books limited in interest to scholar 
and research worker were published by 
the better commercial publishers. Such 
firms were willing to assume the financial 
risk involved because of a certain pres- 
tige such books gave to the firm, or in 
some cases, because the publisher himself 
was sufficiently interested in the advance- 
ment of learning to be willing to accept 
a responsibility in furthering it. Today, 
“A curious crisis has arisen in the in- 
tellectual world,” says Dr. Robert C. 
Binkley’ because increased specialization 
among scholars has reduced the number 
of potential buyers of many important 
writings below the point at which com- 
mercial publication is possible. The dis- 
crepancy has been met by various forms 
of subsidy, sometimes by writer, some- 
times by an institution of learning, and 
sometimes from the publishing house it- 
self, which may be willing to compensate 
for its commercial loss with the prestige 
value of an unprofitable book. While this 
disharmony in the relation of publishing 
to research and writing has been develop- 
ing, there has appeared and developed va- 
rious processes which reproduce texts.” 
Library literature in the past few years 
has been filled with accounts of the de- 
velopment of these processes which re- 
produce manuscripts by methods other 
than printing. The terms “processed 
book” and “filmed book” are now a part 
of our library vocabulary. 

As a result of the developments in 
these processes new kinds of publishing 
firms have been established. To those of 
you in college libraries the name of Ed- 
wards Brothers of Ann Arbor is quite fa- 
miliar. By means of the photo-offset pro- 
cess, at a cost much lower than printing, 
this firm publishes many valuable books 
written by college and university teachers 
and by research workers that probably 
could not otherwise be published. 

Possibly one is not justified in calling 
the Documentation Institute of Science 
Service and the Bibliofilm Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Uni- 
versity Microfilm Service (formerly a 
part of Edwards Brothers) publishing 
firms, but they do produce books on films 
for libraries, and they may be the pio- 


5New methods for Scholarly publishing. 
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neers of a new type of publishing firm 
of the future. 

The implications for library and for 
commercial publishing in this trend of 
scholarly publishing are momentous. 
They are being adequately discussed in 
our professional journals, as you are well 
aware. 


Small Town and Regional Publishers 


A trend of less importance perhaps, 
though by no means insignificant is the 
establishment in the past few years of 
publishing firms in small towns, far 
away from the publishing centers of the 
east. Usually these firms are the out- 
growth of a local printing press. Such 
a firm is the Garrard Press newly or- 
ganized in Champaign, a division of the 
Twin City Printing Company. Its pur- 
pose, and that of similar firms, is to 
produce books of local authors, of which 
there are always a good many in uni- 
versity communities. The over-head and 
other costs are less than in metropolitan 
areas and hence the publishing can be 
done more cheaply. There are other ad- 
vantages to the authors: delays in cor- 
respondence and proof reading are obvi- 
ated, closer contact with editorial staff 
and printer is possible. 

Most of these local firms are not well- 
known to librarians and their publica- 
cations are not always found in the 
usual trade lists, lyet frequently they 
have an extensive organization and 
produce books of exceptional value for 
certain types of libraries. A good ex- 
ample is that of the McCormick-Mathers 
Co., of Wichita, Kansas, a firm which 
has grown out of a school supply house. 
Its first book was issued in 1930. Cer- 
tain of its books are now being widely 
used in CCC Camp libraries, in the edu- 
cational programs of the NYA and by 
those engaged in vocational education 
with men and boys of limited educa- 
tional background. 

A somewhat different type of small 
town publisher is known as a regional 
firm. Its main purpose differs from the 
local firm, in that it issues books which 
interpret the region to the _ outside 
world, but not necessarily by local auth- 
ors. Some state university presses are 
quite as much regional as scholarly pub- 
lishers. For example, the University of 
North Carolina Press books are widely 
known for their excellent presentation 
of various aspects of life in our South- 
ern highlands—the arts and crafts of 
people, the economic problems of the 
region. The University of Oklahoma 
Press is another example, whose Wah- 
kontah, dealing with the Osage Indians 
was a best seller ‘several years ago. 
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Out in the little town of Caldwell, Idaho 
is the Caxton Printers, one of the best 
known of these regional publishers, 
whose list of publications is far from 
local in interest. 

Librarians are apt to avoid books by 
publishers they do not know, so long 
have they limited their selections to 
books published by the well-known 
firms. Today this is an unwise policy, 
for it may deprive the libraries’ readers 
of many a book of distinction and value 
which these small local and regional 
firms are publishing. 


Librarian and Publisher Cooperation 


One of the most welcome of today’s 
trends to librarians is the indication, as 
yet very slight, that publishers are 
more interested in cooperating with li- 
brarians than here-to-fore: that they are 
willing to recognize and take advantage 
of information librarians have concern- 
ing readers and their book needs to the 
end that reading materials now lacking 
or inadequately supplied may be pub- 
lished. 

Librarians and publishers have so 
much in common that cooperation 
would certainly be mutually advantage- 
ous. Both are concerned with books 
and readers. Both earn their liveli- 
hood by bringing books and readers to- 
gether. As yet neither knows much 
about readers, but the librarian is in 
a far more advantageous position to 
learn, and for this reason, might give 
assistance to publishers economically 
valuable to them as well as useful in 
obviating certain difficulties librarians 
now experience in getting the books 
they want. 

These difficulties and the methods of 
closer relationship between publisher and 
librarian have been discussed from time 
to time by leading members of the 
library profession, and suggestions made 
of ways of cooperating. Not much has 
come of these suggestions thus far, the 
fault resting with librarians probably 
quite as much as with publishers. In 
the public utterances of a few outstand- 
ing publishers lately there are hints 
that the more forward looking firms 
not only agree that cooperation would 
be mutually helpful but that it is actu- 
rood being practiced to some small ex- 
ent. 


The trends in publishing noted in this 
paper may not be the only ones of im- 
portance. They may lack sufficient vi- 
tality to bring about permanent changes 
in publishing methods and practices. 
But surely it is obvious that library 
book selection may be _ considerably 
affected by them now and in the future. 
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THE FRESHMAN AND THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 
By JEAN SHARPE, Rockford College Library 


In the fall groups of vivid, eager fresh- 
men appear on every college campus and 
college librarians in some fashion must 
cope with the problem of teaching these 
young people to use the library easily and 
efficiently. I believe we will find very 
few librarians wholly satisfied with the 
results. This is especially true in the 
smaller college where time, funds and 
personnel are seldom adequate. 

This discontent with ourselves is no 
doubt a very healthy sign. Each year as 
the library plays an increasingly impor- 
tant role in college education, there must 
be more emphasis on the well chosen col- 
lection of books and on the library tech- 
niques which enable the students to use 
them effectively. Our college students in 
the great majority of institutions are do- 
ing more independent work; not only in 
the experimental colleges but in the more 
orthodox institutions as well, we find the 
honor courses, independent reading 
courses and conference teaching. Not 
long ago I heard a well known librarian 


say that if college librarians had been 
as alert as the good public librarians, the 
educational system would have been revo- 
lutionized. That may be stating the case 
too vigorously but we most certainly must 
be alive to educational trends and ready 
to do our part in the newer education 


where the library is so definitely the 
center and to open more abundantly to 
the students the sometimes hidden treas- 
ures of the book collection. 

As a first step in dealing with fresh- 
men, they should be given a warm and 
friendly welcome to the library. Whether 
this is done by means of a printed leaf- 
let (as Mr. Guy Lyle so very pleasantly 
suggests in the A. L. A. Bulletin, April, 
-1936), or by talking to them in small 
groups or in some other fashion is imma- 
terial. It is, however, very important 
that their first impression should be of 
a library whose atmosphere is inviting 
and of a librarian who is sympathetic. 
A library handbook given to every stu- 
dent at the beginning of the term is in- 
valuable and of course especially useful 
to the freshmen. Again let me mention 
Mr. Lyle and his splendid discussion of 
the various types of this most useful pub- 
lication which appeared in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin this past year. 

The general library lectures which are 
given during Orientation week when 
freshmen are hearing about all the phases 
of their new life at school, give them an 
immediate familiarity with the library, 


the charging of books, where the reserves 
are to be found, the location of the ref- 
erence collection and all the information 
which makes them feel less at a loss dur- 
ing their first days. 


Then comes the more formal class 
teaching of the use of library materials. 
Shall this be merely a few lectures em- 
phasizing the fundamentals of the book 
collection, or a course throughout the se- 
mester or even a year, with more detailed 
instruction in bibliography? And shall 
this course be elective or required? This 
last year Miss A. Beatrice Young wrote 
an article in the Library Journal describ- 
ing the interesting program which is be- 
ing followed at the University of Den- 
ver. This kind of instruction might well 
be continued by lectures in the junior 
year when the students have chosen their 
fields of concentration, lectures to empha- 
size in some detail the special bibliogra- 
phy at exactly the time when the students 
are ready to use it. 


The individual college must decide just 
how extensive (and expensive) a pro- 
gram in teaching the use of the library it 
can carry out. If I review with you some 
of the features of the plan that is being 
followed at Rockford College, not at all 
because I feel that what is being done 
is in any way completely satisfactory, 
it might possibly raise some questions 
which we could discuss later. We have 
put the program of relating the freshman 
to the library on as broad a base as possi- 
ble including in those who give instruc- 
tion in the use of the library not only 
the library staff, but the teaching faculty 
as well, and to a degree the students in 
the upper classes. 


In the first week of the fall term, the 
librarian has the opportunity to meet all 
the freshmen. They are scheduled in 
small groups from about ten to twenty, 
and the smaller group is to be desired. 
Since the library is very intimate and 
informal, the responsibility of the fresh- 
men toward open stacks and the reserves 
is stressed. General information about 
the library such as the location of the 
reserves, the catalog, the reference books, 
is presented. Then a simple mimeo- 
graphed problem is given to each student 
for the purpose of emphasizing the four 
fundamentals of the reference collection: 
the catalog, the dictionaries, the encyclo- 
paedias and the Readers’ Guide. A de- 
tailed floor plan of the library showing 
the exact call numbers to be found on 
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each shelf, aids the students in locating 
what they want. 

From these preliminary talks an under- 
standing is created which leads the stu- 
dents to come to the librarian whenever 
a problem of getting at material pre- 
sents itself and the individual teaching 
which is then possible at exactly the time 
when the student is asking for it, is of 
the most effective kind. While the li- 
brary does not at present publish a sep- 
arate handbook there is the college hand- 
book which is given to every student up- 
on arrival and in which there is a li- 
brary section. 


The faculty share in introducing fresh- 
men to the methods of finding what they 
need in the library. They cooperate in 
teaching the means and tools whereby 
knowledge of their special subjects is ac- 
quired. In the freshman English course 
the students have several meetings in the 
library after their first long papers have 
been assigned. In these meetings the 


bibliography necessary for their individ- 
ual projects is discussed with the books 
around them. The subject of the second 
paper in this course is chosen by the 
students themselves and they use inde- 


pendently the technique they have 


learned. 


The history department also has sec- 
tions where the bibliography of the field 
is discussed and the individual books 
pointed out. How thoroughly the stu- 
dents learn to use the library is shown 
in their major examinations in the sen- 
ior year. A question is assigned on some 
phase of their general investigation 
which is entirely a library question, and 
the student spends between four and five 
hours in the library on bibliography. For 
example the general subject of the ex- 
amination may be the “Influence of geog- 
raphy in western civilization” and the 
specific library question “What is the dan- 
ger of soil erosion and what may it do 
to western civilization?” 


The students in the upper classes feel 
their responsibility to the library; they 
delight in the informality, freedom and 
independence they have in completely 
open shelves and reserves and their co- 
operation and aid in transferring to the 
freshmen a spirit is invaluable. 


A most effective orientation in the use 
of books is to have many books about 
and these easily available. In a small 
library where the greater part of the 
book collection is on open shelves rather 
than in stacks, where the reserves stand 
in the midst of other books in the same 
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general field, the student is encouraged 
in the exploring and enquiring habit. 

In the early days of the school term 
the attention of the Rockford freshman 
is also directed to some of the phases of 
the book program of the college outside 
of the library itself, the book collections 
in Inglenook and the Maddox House book 
shop. Inglenook, a selection of books for 
recreational reading is conveniently 
placed in one of the dormitory parlors. 
It often helps the students over those 
first days when being interested keeps 
them from being homesick. This fall, our 
little Korean students after taking the so- 
cial aptitude test was discovered by the 
dean pouring over a book in Inglenook. 
She was just getting a little more infor- 
mation on the subject. She was reading 
“No nice girl swears”. Maddox House 
is the type of browsing book shop where 
the students are encouraged to buy books 
for their own libraries but above else 
they are encouraged to read. The first 
Maddox House tea this fall featured the 
Old Book Room with its pleasing collec- 
tion of volumes imported from England. 
A young Englishman on the faculty, just 
over from London, discussed in a wholly 
charming fashion “London and its Book- 
shops”. It was with pleasure that we 
noted freshmen buying some of the curi- 
ous and quaint old volumes for their own 
libraries. 

As librarians in college libraries we are 
aware of the important place the library 
is taking in educational practice, educa- 
tion is tending more and more to become 
library education, and the aim in teach- 
ing the use of the library is, I believe, 
the same with all of us: to develop in the 
students a knowledge of the effective use 
of the library as a source of information 
and to arouse in them a greater degree 
of independence and initiative. The 
problem of how to accomplish this is an 
individual one which must be solved by 
each one of us to the best of our ability. 


Officers elected for 1939 include: 


Chairman: Jessie Jenks, Illinois Col- 
lege, Jacksonville. 


Board members: 


Jessie Jenks, Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, Chairman. 

Jean Sharpe, Rockford College Li- 
brary. 

Eleanor W. Welch, Illinois State Nor- 
mal School. 

Ethel Bond, University of Illinois Li- 
brary School (1931). 

Rev. August Reyling, Quincy College 
Library. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS 


ABSTRACT OF TREASURER’S REPORT—1937-1938 


2 eee rr Phe |... occas ew iwheteseaveeteeene $1,013.82 
i. i Chace oe Uawae Gb a pam awhie sis bee aE eee 1,242.00 
ies cud We ne RR eR Ra $ 972.28 
GCt, BE, BORE TORMTOE RE DOIRMOO ance cn ccc cc cccccccccaccesss« 1,283.54 





$2,255.82 $2,255.82 
Endowment fund from life membership dues on deposit in the 





ee ee Ce Os nce dhe na eens ite eneneedau buadenew ane $1,710.99 
I as ao a acme WES we oO 133 
Se re ccc carcumeeenades 713 
846 


(Signed) G. H. Sanpy, Treasurer. 
October 28, 1938 
We, the auditing committee, have audited the treasurer’s report, and find it 
correct, as presented. 
L. MARVIN CRAIG, 
VILDA P. BEEM. 


REPORT OF THE CERTIFICATION BOARD 


The Board held a meeting in Springfield October 1, 1938, and granted six first 
grade certificates, three of which were promotions from grade two, and one was a re- 
newal; they also granted twelve second grade certificates, two of which were pro- 
motions from grade three, and three were renewals; eight third grade certificates 
were granted, three of which were renewals; and two fourth grade certificates were 
renewed. 

(Signed) P. L. Wrnpsor, Chairman. 


EXHIBIT COMMITTEE REPORT, 1938 


Excellent space provided by the Abraham Lincoln Hotel gave the exhibitors a 
good opportunity for display without crowding. Thanks are especially due to Mr. 
Warren of the hotel for his cooperation, and for having the exhibit tables all set up 
well in advance of the meetings. A unique feature of the exhibits was the bookmo- 
bile of the Follett Book Company. Parking space in front of the hotel was allowed 
by the Mayor to whom also thanks are due for his hearty cooperation. The growing 
importance of microphotography to libraries is shown by the presence this year of 
two representatives of microphotographic equipment. There were thirty-one differ- 
ent exhibitors, and the rental fees paid came to $454.00. 

(Signed) S. AMBROSE WETHERBEE, Chairman. 


I. L. A. Exhibitors, 1938 


nc a ad ad Se oom NN Oe OA RUSS Ae AON ee ewe edie Chicago 
I, ce No cas a's Gas adie kde Wa wade nle eee awe Chicago 
es odo se Da eC EU a Se Aw SLO REAR eae Chicago 
ce dow a eka te eed ee ORES Mee eee eae eM New York 
I cs a dd oe H 4.6 MEAS OWE EREC ENEMA RES SSSOOM Chicago 
EE eee eee Milwaukee 
a sa wie Sala Orb Ba A Mo ONO WIE QA See gaa Caldwell, Idaho 
I Toe nid-cnaiane Gai amklala Waele aie auaa'w wierelae aim Madison, Wis. 
8 ow a aie ea ae ae Ao wikia ew eed ee ea Chicago 
nN OE EE erry Tere Rochester, N. Y. 
is iia di ao Aes Sa S GAS RAMESH ER ACORN Syracuse, N. Y. 
a ania a Aah MRE RS Oo ee eee aaa Reale Madison, Wis. 
ER er ae rE ra Ee Chicago 
ee aa eek wed dk hae Mba ws ode we Des Moines, Iowa 
Historical Records Survey (W. P. A.) Illinois 


ror di a ar WDC RW MAK wa a NL Ww re aa Springfield 
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ce eee nbeowken dives eabtanceedawe New York 
ee sek SRS ARAN RMA D WHO EER Stew eeu Chicago 
Te I I oo oid 5tscecscdknweee ec ouesensccevennae aes New York 
ae in wing cae biMOMAN Rede ead OE Kameda we A Peoria, Il. 
National Youth Administration Illinois 
DO TOU TOO TOE, Tis cc oc ccccscccsscsccsecscccccecsace Jacksonville 
a PO is ee eel nae See eue ead eedu New York 
The Quarrie Corporation (World Book Encyclopedia)............ Chicago 
oe oe ea eeuahwae ee eenwsbaeaen New York 
Remington Rand (Library Bureau Division)...................... Buffalo, N. Y. 
EG 70, Ss ee a eee he Me REE e RE Chicago 
ee Sc necceatndeeese eae dew ecendatewaen Chicago 
et er en ee ee Chicago 
FE en New York 
WROTE PRORTORD DOM ARIOR socks cciccccccaccceccvcsecescsccees Illinois 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


At a meeting of the Legislative Committee held in Springfield, October 26, 1938, 
consideration of recommendations from the Planning Committee were discussed and 
the possible form of request for state aid reviewed. In view of the then undetermined 
organization of the incoming legislature Mr. Roden, Chicago Public Library moved 
that the Legislative Committee present for adoption to the I. L. A. at the next general 
session the following Resolution: 


RESOLVED, that the Legislative Committee and the Planning Board of the IIli- 
nois Library Association be jointly authorized to present to the General Assembly of 
Illinois, at its next regular session any measures for the promotion and improvement 
of public library service in Illinois, if in the judgment of such Committees it is ad- 
visable to take such action, such Committees being entrusted with full discretion as 
to the introduction of any such measures and as to their form and provisions. 


The motion carried, and, was presented at the general session held Thursday, 
October 27, 1938, was voted upon and carried. 
(Signed) MicHarLt F. GALLAGHER, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The 1938 Membership Committee of the Illinois Library Association was larger 
than usual, carrying out one of Miss Ryan’s suggestions of last year. The Committee 
consisted of 18 members, 9 public librarians and 9 school librarians. The public 
librarians who served are: 


Miss Virginia Bruechaud, P. L. Greenville 
Miss Faith Armstrong, P. L. Rockford 
Miss Alice Arthur, P. L. Streator 

Miss Clara M. Baker, P. L. Decatur 

Miss Grace Custer, P. L. Rock Island 

Miss Ruby Kerley, P. L. Carbondale 

Miss Sara Belle Seiwell, P. L. Danville 
Miss Ruth P. Hughes, P. L. Freeport 


The school librarians are: 


Miss Edna Abernathy, E. St. Louis H. S. Library 

Miss Maysell Baker, LaSalle-Peru H. S. and Jr. College Library 
Miss Mary J. Booth, Eastern Illinois T. College Library 

Miss Fay Hart, S.I. N. U. Library 

Miss Lillian Havenhill, Jacksonville H. S. Library 

Miss Lucy P. Williams, Bloomington H. S. Library 

Miss Carrie Williford, Elgin High School Library 

Miss Mildred Warren, Mt. Vernon H. S. Library 

Miss Vera Goessling, Centralia H. S. Library, chairman. 


A large committee has some of the limitations of a small committee in a state 
as large as Illinois, in that it is almost impossible for the group to meet and have 
personal contacts, so all of our work was done by correspondence. 
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The state was divided into 9 sections, each in charge of a public and a school 
librarian. The representatives of I. L. A. were responsible for contacts with at least 
20 other librarians, trustees, etc. in their respective fields within their assigned sec- 
tion. Two road maps were cut into 9 sections each, a section being sent to each 
member of the Committee giving them definite boundaries for their work. 


During May of this year, the school librarians serving on this Committee started 
their work. Postal cards were sent to the school librarians of the State. Each card 
gave a few leads on “Why school librarians should be members of I. L. A.” Special 
effort was made to contact this group for there are so few school librarians who 
are members of I. L. A. One hundred and twenty postal cards were used for this 
early contact. No direct check was made on the results of these cards. A check was 
made of the August issue of Illinois Libraries and a special list compiled by Mr. 
Sandy, I. L. A., treasurer, both of which showed a number of school librarians among 
the new members for this year, which we hope was the result of the early work 
done by the school division of the Membership Committee. 


While in Champaign this summer and in touch with some members of the Com- 
mittee, a form letter was drafted and plans were made to further the membership 
drive during the last week in September and the first of October. Twenty mimeo- 
graphed letters, membership blanks, envelopes, and stamps, together with instructions, 
were mailed to the members of the Committee. The representatives in turn sent 
these letters to 20 prospective members of I. L. A. Membership blanks were at- 
tached to the letters with instructions for return with dues to district representative. 

At the close of the drive each Committee member sent to the treasurer of I. L. A. 
the membership blanks returned along with the dues collected, and to the member- 
ship chairman, a card with a membership record. At the time this report was typed 
all cards had not been returned so an exact count of the actual number of new 
members secured during the final campaign can not be determined. The treasurer 
now reports a total of 978 members. The seventeen members of this Committee have 
proved themselves by the excellent cooperation they gave in making the 1938 member- 
ship campaign an active one. 

To enlarge on Miss Charlotte Ryan’s idea of last year, relative to a news bulletin, 
I would suggest that a news letter be prepared at least 3 times during the year, out- 
lining briefly the work done by the organization, by its members, ideas and sugges- 
tions that might be put to practice by our fellow workers. Such a letter is not only 
interesting but helpful. To know that an organization is active brings interest for 
new members. Such a bit of publicity would be very valuable for the Membership 
Committee. 

I have another suggestion to make. Without a standing committee in charge of 
membership work, it is rather difficult for a new chairman to take her work in hand 
as early as possible without considerable correspondence to find out what was done 
the preceding year. Would it not be helpful to both the Membership Committee 
and the Publicity Director to have such information? 


As Chairman, I wish to thank each member of the 1938 Membership Committee 
for the excellent cooperation and work done by them in the interest of I. L. A. I too 
want to thank Miss Charlotte Ryan of the State Library for her helpful suggestions. 


A greater and more active I. L. A. for 1939. 
(Signed) Vera E. Goresstine, Chairman. 
REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Nominating Committee presented the Public Library, Chicago. 


following named officers for 1939: Secretary—Claire L. Wurdell, Librar- 
President—Mrs. Katherine Arzinger, Li- ian, Douglas Township Library, Gilman. 
brarian, Geneseo. Treasurer—Wayne S. Yenawine, Uni- 


Vice-President—Helen S. Babcock, versity of Illinois Library, Urbana. 
Branch Librarian, South Shore Branch (Signed) Wutt1AmM Barner, Chairman. 


Members Ex-Officio 


Earl W. Browning, Librarian Charlotte Ryan, 
Peoria Public Library Illinois State Library, Springfield 
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Members at Large 


Helene H. Rogers, (1939) Mrs. Emily Minter, (1941) 
Illinois State Library, Springfield DeKalb Public Library 
Vivian Hill, (1940) 
Litchfield Public Library 


REPORT OF PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Work of the Public Relations Committee was slight until plans for the fall meet- 
ing of I. L. A. began to get under way. Early in September plans were made for 
mailing several Newsletters concerning the October Conference, but only two were 
actually mailed; one dated, October 3rd, and one, October 19th, about 850 each time. 


With Mr. Browning’s approval we employed the same professional publicity agent 
as the year before. The arrangements were not made until October 8th which rushed 
both the agent and the chairman. If the committees in the future wish to have this 
state-wide publicity, the contract should be arranged about two months ahead. This 
publicity reaches all the newspapers of the state and all radio stations for announce- 
ments, and seems definitely worth a place in the publicity scheme of the Illinois 
Library Association. 

(Signed) BeEerNiceE WIEDEMANN, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE PERSONNEL COMMITTEE OF THE PLANNING BOARD 


The Personnel Committee as now organized is an outgrowth of the Certification 
Committee. The change of name implies added functions. Activities of such a com- 
mittee might well include studies of all activities having to do with the people 
in libraries of Illinois, such as tenure of office, hours of work, vacations, promotions, 
sick leave, classification of positions, pay-plans, pensions and annuities. Because this 
was not a year in which a certification bill would be introduced in the legislature 
it seemed the logical time for this committee to look into these matters thus gain- 
ing background which might help another committee in drafting effective legisla- 
tion. 


The last few years have seen an unprecedented interest in civil service. There 
is a marked tendency to bring all departments of city government under a merit sys- 
tem. Is civil service the best way to bring about high standards of library service? 
It is a question which calls for very careful study and that study to be begun at 
once. 


The need of some method whereby professional standards are defined and main- 
tained becomes more pressing as large numbers of untrained workers are intro- 
duced into library fields without a proportionate number of trained librarians. 

The possibility of a pension law applying to all municipal employees is a real 
likelihood in Illinois. Should certification or some merit system be one of the pre- 
requisites to participation in the benefits of such a scheme, librarians should take 
all possible steps to be qualified. 


Legislation which this association may sponsor in the future must look ahead 
to the possibility of change in organization of our libraries. State and federal aid 
are unquestionably trends in library finance and it is well within the realm of possi- 
bility that if such aid is available the formation of larger administrative units may 
be entailed and certain qualifications of personnel might be among the stipulations 
for securing that aid. A certification bill must be sufficiently forward looking to 
cover exigencies of such changes. 


Difficult problems exist in working out a certification plan for librarians of 
Illinois. Because of present constitutional requirements, licensing would be done 
by the Board of Registration and Education and all details of qualifications and grad- 
ing must be included in the bill itself. They cannot be left to the discretion of the 
certifying board. 

Therefore detailed information must be available to those responsible for fram- 
ing a bill. They must know how many and what libraries can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have enough income to pay librarians with formal training. They must 
know how many people are employed in our libraries and under what classification, 
professional or clerical. It must always be born in mind that when there is classi- 
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fication made it is positions that are classified not individuals. The requirements of 
a particular job and the compensation that work should carry with it are the things 
under consideration, not the personal qualifications of the present incumbent. 


Several studies have been made during the past two years which are distinct 
guides in acquiring the information suggested. The New Jersey Library Association 
published in 1936 a classification of municipal library positions for that state. The 
American Library Association Board on Salary, Staff and Tenure has worked out in 
tentative form classification and pay plans for municipal public libraries. At present 
the Board on Education for Librarianship of A. L. A. is making surveys of personnel 
training in Michigan and Indiana. When these reports are in final form they will 
doubtless contain suggestion of great value to any groups undertaking similar surveys. 

Some work of this sort might have been begun in Illinois this year, but hav- 
ing no funds and having received no instructions from the association the committee 
could not proceed. 


This committee therefore recommends that the Association ask (1), that the 
incoming Personnel Committee be appointed at the earliest possible date in order 
that work may proceed without delay; (2), that the committee be allotted money 
to carry on the work. Funds should at least cover cost of stationery, postage and 
mimeographing. (3) That it make a personnel survey and from this survey prepare 
classification and pay plans for libraries of Illinois. (4) That it prepare a state- 
ment regarding the relative value of certification plans and merit system in the li- 
brary field. (5) If it is the conclusion of the committee that certification is the 
best scheme for improving library service a letter should be distributed periodically 
throughout the state for the purpose of helping the librarian, the trustee and the com- 
munity to a sympathetic understanding of the value of a certification plan and then to 
work upon the drafting of a certification bill which may have a reasonable chance of 
becoming law. 


Pensions for Illinois Municipal Employees 


Months ago Mr. Browning asked me to find out what I could about the possi- 
bility of pensions for Illinois librarians. As the situation developed it became more 
a matter to be considered by the Legislative Committee of the Association rather than 
the Personnel Committee but Mr. Gallagher, Chairman of the Legislative Committee 
was of the opinion that I should submit this report, incomplete as it necessarily is: 


For several years there has been in this state an organization known as the 
Illinois League of Municipal Employees. It is said to have a membership of over 
a thousand persons. Any full time-permanent employee may belong. The principal 
goals of this organization are the adoption of Civil Service throughout Illinois munici- 
palities and a pension system for municipal employees. The association expects to 
sponsor a bill in our next state legislature providing for such pensions. The Illi- 
nois Municipal League, an organization composed of mayors, managers and council- 
men is also likely to take an active interest in the framing and passage of this pro- 
posed legislation. 


The men whose job it is to frame the bill expect to include in a mutual pay- 
ment plan all full time municipal employees, regardless of length of service, saiary 
bracket or class of work. Policemen, firemen and municipal public utility employees 
are excepted because pension laws protecting these groups are already on Illinois 
statute books. It is not yet known whether it will be mandatory upon municipali- 
ties to adopt the plan, but it is likely that when a municipality does adopt it, it will 
be mandatory upon all employees to participate in it. 


On first consideration it would seem that the staffs of all public libraries would 
be included under the scheme but present proposals are that those employees shall 
be included who are paid from the general fund of a municipality. Now the question 
arises are librarians paid from the general fund? A special tax is levied for library 
purposes and the funds are administered by a special board over whom the city 
has no real authority. Will librarians be excluded from the benefits of such legisla- 
tion by this technicality? 


It seems to me extremely important that official representatives of this Association 
become familiar with this whole matter and keep in close touch with the men and 
organizations responsible for this legislation in order to ascertain whether or not 
it is desirable that librarians be included under the provisions of the bill and if they 
are to be included that it be the best bill possible. 


(Signed) Sue OSMOTHERLY, Chairman. 
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MEMBERS NAMED TO SERVE ON COMMITTEES DURING 1939 


Certification Board 
Chairman—Phineas L. Windsor 


University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


Thelma Van Ness, 


Withers Public Library, Bloomington. 


Porter Paddock, 
Lincoln Library, Springfield. 
Alice Williams, 
Public Library, Moline. 
Charlotte Ryan, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


Legislative Committee 


Chairman—Michael F. Gallagher, 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Joseph P. Fleming, 
33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Arthur R. Hall, 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Effie Lansden, 
Public Library, Cairo, Ill. 
Carl B. Roden, 
Chicago Public Library. 
Helene H. Rogers, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
Charlotte Ryan, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
Mrs. George N. Tomlinson, trustee, 
720 Simpson St., Evanston. 
S. F. Parsons, trustee, 
DeKalb Public Library. 


Membership Committee 


Chairman—Elizabeth Curry, Librarian. 


Kewanee Public Library. 
Emma Scheffler, 

Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
Sara Belle Seiwell, 

Public Library, Danville. 
Adah F. Whitcomb, 

Chicago Public Library. 
Ruth P. Hughes, 

Freeport Public Library. 
Jack B. Spear, 

Carbondale Public Library. 
Bella Steuernagel, 

Belleville Public Library. 
Julia M. Fink, 

Aurora Public Library. 
Dorothy M. Black, 

University of Illinois Library. 
Peggy Otis, 

Moline Public Library. 
Andrew Lemke, trustee, 

Princeton Public Library. 


Nominating Committee 


Chairman—Earl W. Browning, 
Public Library, Peoria. 


Planning Board 


Chairman—Arnold H. Trotier, ’41, 
University of Illinois Library. 
Michael F. Gallagher, 40, 
231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago. 
Julia A. Baker, ’39, 
Woodlawn Branch, C. P. L. 
Phineas L. Windsor, ’41, 
University of Illinois Library. 
Bernice Wiedemann, ’39, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
Mildred Batchelder, ’40, 
A. L. A., 521 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. 
Harriet Skogh, ’40, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
Mrs. E. S. Hunt, trustee, ’39, 
DeKalb Public Library. 
Andrew Lemke, trustee, ’41, 
Princeton Public Library. 
Sue Osmotherly, ’41, 
Winnetka Public Library. 


Public Relations Committee 


Chairman— 


Bernice Wiedemann, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


Co-Chairmen— 


Mrs. Peter Wolter, 
7220 Bennett Rve., Chicago. 
Margaret Pittman, 
Public Library, Mt. Vernon. 
Goddina Welden, 
Centralia Public Library. 
Josephine Waller, 
N. Y. A. Library Supervisor, Herrin. 
Louise Borchelt, 
Evanston Public Library. 
Mrs. Rose Cuchna, 
Cicero Public Library. 
Grace Murray, 
Jacksonville Public Library. 
Vivian Hill, 
Litchfield Public Library. 
William Baehr, 
Denkmann Memorial Library, Au- 
gustana College, Rock Island. 
Mary Lois Bull, 
University of Illinois Library. 
Elsie Shocker, 
Rock Island Public Library. 
Helen Babcock, 
South Shore Branch, Chicago Public 
Library. 
Helene H. Rogers, 
Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
Mrs. Mabel Tevault, 
Mt. Carmel Public Library. 


Mr. Browning then presented the newly elected President, Mrs. Katherine 


Arzinger, to the Association members at the conference and as there was no further 
business he called the conference adjourned until the fall of 1939. 
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Arrangements had been made so that any persons attending the conference might 
have an opportunity to visit New Salem State Park at the close of the sessions on 
Friday. Transportation to and from the park was provided by Secretary of State 
Hughes who secured several Greyhound buses for this afternoon. While a number 
of persons used their own cars or drove with friends, bus service was given to 95 
librarians and trustees who wished to visit this spot where the village in which 
Lincoln lived has been reconstructed. 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Illinois Regional Unit 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE HELD IN 
SPRINGFIELD, OCTOBER 28, 1938 


The Illinois Library Association held 2. The Ill. Regional Unit, C.L.A. with 





its annual Conference at Springfield, Oc- 
tober 26, 27, and 28, 1938, and met jointly 
with the Illinois Regional Unit of the 
Catholic Library Association on October 
28,8 a.m. Rev. August Reyling, O.F.M., 
Librarian of Quincy College, Quincy, IIli- 
nois, and Chairman of the Illinois Reg- 
ional Unit, C.L.A., presided, with Sister 
Mary Elvira, O.S.F., Librarian of the Col- 
lege of Saint Francis, Joliet, Illinois, act- 
ing as secretary. 


The meeting was opened with a prayer 
led by Father Reyling. 


Father Reyling then introduced Mr. 
Earl W. Browning, President of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, who addressed 
a few words to the assembly on “Closer 
cooperation between the two _  associa- 
tions.” Mr. Browning expressed the de- 
sire that Catholic librarians and libra- 
rians of public libraries cooperate with 
one another. Librarians, all, meet people 
who want to go on with their education; 
they must see that such individuals get 
the necessary books; this can be done no 
matter where they are. Librarians are 
all interested in building up both book 
material and human material, and should 
continue to build as did the pioneers of 
the past. Their interests can be better 
attained through cooperation. In the 
name of the I. L. A., Mr. Browning ex- 
pressed the desire that librarians of pub- 
lic libraries cooperate with Catholic 
schools and that Catholics on the other 
hand be not backward in submitting 
their needs and requests at the public 
libraries. 


Father Reyling then announced that 
there would be no formal paper, but that 
a discussion on means for “closer co- 
operation between the two associations” 
would be more profitable. He gave three 
channels through which such cooperation 
could be brought about: 


1. The C.L.A. with the A.L.A. 


I.L.A. 

3. The Catholic institutions—colleges, 
high schools, elementary schools, and 
hospitals—with the public libraries. 


He also announced that the discussion 
on “closer cooperation” would be led by 
Miss Corcoran, Librarian of Springfield 
Junior College, Springfield, Illinois. 

Miss Corcoran referred to the scope of 
the C.L.A. activities as discussed at the 
Kansas City Conference, and as contained 
in the recent C.L.W. and condensed these 
into the following two main divisions: 

1. The promotion of the interest of 
Catholic libraries and Catholic readers. 

2. The promotion of the interest of 
non-Catholic readers, so that they may 
share the benefits and advantages of 
Catholic literature. 

And asked that librarians in carrying 
out these activities cooperate with those 
institutions that have long been at work 
in promoting and setting forth standards 
for scholarly literary material—A.L.A., 
I.L.A., and C.L.A. To bring about and 
continue this cooperation, Miss Corcoran 
urged joint annual meetings—lIllinois 
Regional Unit, C.L.A. and I.L.A. This 
led to the following discussion: 


Father Welbes, Saint Joseph’s College, 
Hinsdale, Illinois: The Illinois Regional 
Unit, C.L.A. had a better attendance last 
year when it met at River Forest, because 
most of its members live in the vicinity 
of Chicago. Most of the members, too, 
are school librarians and therefore it is 
difficult for them to get off during school 
time, which is an argument for meeting 
during the Christmas vacation, and in 
Chicago or its vicinity. 

Sister Ursula, Marquette High School, 
Alton, Illinois: Some religious communi- 
ties have retreats during that time. 


Miss Corcoran: Would communities of 
sisters of the southern part of the state 
be willing to provide transportation to 
Chicago every year? 
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Sister Ursula: It wouldn’t be so hard 
to get there, but the time is not so good. 


Father Reyling: Two-thirds of the 
members are from Chicago and vicinity; 
one-third from the rest of the State. But 
we should get more members from the 
rest of the state. Therefore, I suggest a 
compromise. The meeting of the Illinois 
Regional Unit, since it is a meeting of 
the entire state, should move around to 
different sections of the state. Not all 
can be present at all meetings, but if 
moved around, everyone would be able to 
attend some of the meetings. Say, if 
every third or fourth year the meeting 
comes down to Cairo, then the librarians 
of that section will surely attend. Also 
the librarians around the Chicago area 
should not be limited to one meeting, but 
should have a local organization of their 
own—a local unit. This coming vacation 
there should be a meeting in Chicago of 
the librarians of Chicago and the immedi- 
ate vicinity. There are at least forty li- 
brarians within the city of Chicago. The 
regular meeting of the Illinois Regional 
Unit should move about, so that all parts 
of the state are touched, say at least every 
five years, even though the majority of 
meetings be in Chicago, because this is 
the most densely populated area. The 
Chicago librarians should have a regular 
meeting every Christmas, or even two a 
year. 


Mr. Browning: From the Illinois Li- 
brary Association point of view there 
are only about four or five places large 
enough where they can meet; they are 
confined to about four places in the state, 
and they try to meet there. The A.L.A. 
always has its midwinter meeting in 
Chicago. The I.L.A. next year expects to 
have a joint meeting with Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota, and perhaps the 
Dakotas. It will be either in Chicago or 
Milwaukee. Otherwise we cannot go 
farther south than Springfield, so that 
the southern part of our organization is 
in the same predicament as yours; they 
very seldom get to every meeting. 


Father Reyling: Does the I.L.A. al- 
Ways meet on definite days of the week? 


Mr. Browning: The teachers of high 
schools have a meeting at Urbana next 
week; therefore, we did not have a Satur- 
day meeting this year, but we would like 
in the future to have a Saturday meet- 
ing. As far back as I have been con- 
nected with the association the meeting 
has been from Wednesday to Friday— 
as far back as ten years. 


Miss Corcoran then further led on in 
the discussion on “cooperation”: By hay- 
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ing joint meetings we save in adminis- 
tration cost. 

Mr. Browning confirmed this statement. 

Miss Corcoran: All of you, no doubt, 
enjoyed the exhibits in the lobby, and a 
small organization, as the Illinois Region- 
al Unit, C.L.A., could not command such 
an exhibit. 

Several members of the group voiced 
confirmation of this. 

Miss Corcoran: One can learn more 
about library material and books through 
displays than through literature. 


Again members of the group voiced 
their agreement. They found the exhibits 
very profitable. 


Miss Corcoran: A joint meeting will 
help us in obtaining information on vari- 
ous subjects, which we should have as 
librarians, as for instance, state certifi- 
cation. 


Father Reyling: Mr. Browning, can 
you tell us what is being done in Illinois 
on state certification? 


Mr. Browning: There is still a com- 
mittee in the I.L.A. for state certification. 
Some certificates have been granted. 
There should be a committee in your or- 
ganization for certification, so as to have 
a voice as to what the qualifications 
should be, etc. 


Father Reyling: If a law should be 
passed requiring all librarians to have a 
state certificate, Catholics would be em- 
barrassed if they knew nothing about it. 
But if we keep in touch with LLA,, 
we will know what they are doing, and 
if a law is passed in a few years, we will 
be prepared and can have our librarians 
up to standard. 


Sister Ursula: The subject was 
brought up at the meeting at Urbana 
last year, and at time they were planning 
to make regulations for certification. 


Miss Corcoran: We should be aware 
of all such legislation, not only in our 
state, but also federal legislation per- 
taining to our profession. If there is a 
discussion with reference to federal aid 
to libraries, we should be ready to ex- 
press our opinions and be ready to ex- 
press ourselves for or against, whatever 
our policies are. 


We should also undertake cooperation 
in bibliographical work, such as the Shaw 
list. 


Father Reyling, after relating his ex- 
perience at a recent meeting, that of 
being asked what the Shaw List was, 
undertook to define it: A book contain- 
ing about 1400 titles for four-year liberals 
arts colleges: It is called “Shaw” because 
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Mr. Shaw was editor. The book is the 
result of the collaboration of several 
hundred professors and librarians; it is 
the most authoritative list we have right 
now. However, the Shaw list does not in- 
clude many Catholic books. My conten- 
tion is that these were not left out in- 
tentionally, but rather they were left 
out because Shaw and his fellow workers 
were not aware of their importance. This 
is not their fault, but ours. We should 
have been working ahead of Shaw, and 
should have had our own list ready by 
the time Shaw was ready. One of the 
purposes of the C.L.A. is to make good 
this defect of the past. To get out lists 
of bibliography is one of the main works 
of the C.L.A. 


Miss Corcoran: The A.L.A. has shown 
a willingness to publish Catholic works, 
if our librarians will show an interest in 
purchasing them. If you hear of any 
projected Catholic publication, give them 
your support. 

The basis for cooperation is that be- 
tween the Catholic institution and the 
local public library. We in Springfield 
have had a very happy relationship. 

Miss Corcoran then introduced Miss 
Hughes, Librarian of the North Branch 
of the Lincoln Library, Springfield, Illi- 
nois, who had daily contact with Catholic 
students of the Junior College, high 
schools and elementary schools of Spring- 
field. 

Miss Hughes: The reason for lack of 
cooperation is the fear of religious dis- 
crimination in the minds of teachers. 
Someone from our public library each 
year makes a school visit to contact 
teachers and learn the subjects taught, 
so that we may be prepared to give 
the aid needed. 

We give instruction in the use of the 
catalog and library to entire classes 
brought to the library by the Sisters 
in. charge. The upper grades, 7th and 
8th, are also given lessons in Classifica- 
tion, thus we teach children to help 
themselves when they come to the li- 
brary. High school classes are also 
brought to the library and instructed 
in the use of the catalog, and the Read- 
ers’ Guide. 


The public library is willing to buy 
books by standard authors that have ster- 
ling qualities and are not of a propa- 
ganda nature, as books by Dimnet, Belloc, 
Chesterton, and Repplier. 


We also have teacher loans, particularly 
to grade school teachers. They may 
draw out 30 or more books. These books 
may be renewed for another two weeks, 
if necessary. The school sends a rep 
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resentative to transport the books back 
and forth. 

Miss Hughes also made a plea to teach- 
ers that they notify the librarian of any 
particular needs of their pupils, so that 
the librarian may be ready for them when 


they come. 
Sister Archangela, Sisters of Saint 
Francis, Milwaukee, Wisconsin: Is the 


30 book loan to teachers an ordinary 
library regulation? 

Sister Aurea, College of Saint Francis, 
Joliet, Illinois: The Chicago Public Li- 
brary has recently loaned 100 books to 
one of our Chicago schools, which they 
may keep all year. 

Miss Hughes: Our library allows 4 
weeks with a renewal of 2 weeks. 

Miss Hughes, Librarian of the Freeport 
Public Library, Freeport, Illinois: We 
have three grade parochial schools and 
one Catholic high school in Freeport. No 
limit is put on the time; they may take 
20 or 30 books. The Sisters make a regu- 
lar library visit with the children. We 
have splendid cooperation. The Sisters of 
St. Vincent’s Orphanage also use the li- 
brary; also the Sisters of the Catholic 
hospital in Freeport. A librarian goes to 
each home and hospital twice a week and 
we have splendid cooperation there. 

Miss Hughes, Springfield: We also 
supply the hospitals here. A member of 
the staff goes to St. John’s Hospital twice 
a week and to the Springfield Hospital 
once. 

Miss Corcoran then suggested personal 
acquaintance with the staff members of 
our public libraries, the organization of 
library clubs, and the exchange of book 
numbers as a means for making public 
librarians acquainted with Catholic books. 

Miss Hughes, Springfield: During Book 
Week especially all the Sisters are in- 
vited to visit the library; visits to the 
schools are made by the librarian at the 
beginning of the school year. 

Miss Corcoran: Here the Springfield 
Junior College and the Public Library 
have a system of interlibrary loans which 
works out very well. 

We have discussed no new subjects, but 
we have no doubt received some new 
ideas, which I hope will be helpful to all. 

Father Reyling then made the following 
announcements: 

1. The Lincoln Library is only two 
blocks east of the hotel. They have a 
special collection of high school books, 
which will be of interest to most of the 
group here. 

2. There will be a sectional meeting 
for high school librarians at the Spring- 
field Junior College at 2 p. m. this after- 
noon. 
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Trustee from Macomb assured the 
group that the librarians in Macomb serve 
many Catholics and that librarians of 
public libraries are always eager to serve 
all groups, including Catholic groups, 
whenever requests come in. 
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Father Reyling confirmed his statement 
and said it was the trend in all public 
libraries to cooperate most willingly, if 
only we make known our needs. 

The meeting was adjourned by the 
Chair at 9:25 a. m. 


HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONAL MEETING 
of the 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Illinois Regional Unit 


The High School Sectional meeting of 
the Illinois Regional Unit, C.L.A. was pre- 
sided over by Rev. Crispin Welbes, O.F.M., 
Librarian of St. Joseph’s College, Hins- 
dale, Illinois, with Sister Mary Elvira, 
O.S.F., Librarian of the College of Saint 
Francis, Joliet, Illinois, acting as secre- 
tary. 

Father Welbes opened the session with 
a prayer. 

The meeting was then taken over by 
Rev. August Reyling, O.F.M., Quincy Col- 
lege, Quincy, Illinois, and Chairman of 
the Illinois Regional Unit, C.L.A., for a 
short business meeting for the purpose of 
electing a chairman and alternate chair- 
man for the coming year. He stated that 
any member was eligible, but suggested 
that since the next meeting would be in 
Chicago, it would be advisable that the 
new chairman be from the Chicago 
vicinity. 

The result of the election was as fol- 
lows: 

Chairman—Miss Helen Schnoor, DePaul 
University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Alternate—Sister M. Angela, Lourdes 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 

Father Reyling then addressed the 
group on membership: If we want more 
members, we must go out and get them. 
This should be the responsibility of 
everyone. If you want members in 
Springfield, it is up to the librarians in 
Springfield to get them; the same holds 
good for Chicago and other places. 

Father Reyling also stressed our re- 
sponsibility for the building up of hos- 
pital libraries, and getting subscriptions 
for the C.L.W. from them, since Catholics 
have hospitals everywhere. 

He then announced the returns of his 
recent post-card questionnaire regarding 
interest in particular sectional groups as 
follows: 
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The greatest number was interested in 
the high school. So a High School Sec- 


tional meeting was planned for today. 
The other’ sectional meetings were 
dropped. 


Father Reyling advised that the new 
Chairman get in touch with someone in- 
terested in hospitals—Sister Mary Rose, 
Xavier College, Chicago, was the one 
member who reported as interested in 
hospital libraries—; find out how many 
Catholic hospitals there are in Illinois; 
plan some sales talk; contact the librarian 
in that locality, and give that librarian 
the arguments and the list of the hos- 
pitals to be lined up, and have her make 
a personal visit to the hospitals to get 
them to see the advantages of the C.L.A. 
Then probably they will join. 

The meeting was then taken over by 
the High School Section Chairman, Father 
Welbes, who announced that the program 
consisted of two papers: 


Periodicals in the Catholic High School 
by Sister M. Ephrem, Saint Michaels 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Function of the Library in the 
Catholic Social Movement by Sister 
M. Florence, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Springfield, Illinois. 


Father Welbes expressed his gratitude 
to the Sisters who showed much willing- 
ness to contribute to the program, includ- 
ing Sister M. Pauletine and Sister M. 
Angela, who also offered to read a paper, 
but also expressed his regret that time 
would not permit that these two papers 
be read at this meeting: 

Stimulating Student Interest in the Li- 

brary by Sister M. Pauletine. 

The Relations between Intelligent Use 

of the Library and Academic Achieve- 
ment by Sister M. Angela. 


The reading of Sister Ephrem’s paper 
followed. Some of the main points cov- 
ered by Sister Ephrem are as follows: 


The aim of the Catholic High School 
is Catholic culture. Catholic periodicals 
are a means for vitalizing the Catholic 
spirit, and therefore, should be available 
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in the Catholic school library. Periodi- 
cals should be determined on the follow- 
ing points: 
1. Student interest 
2. Content material of the highest 
quality 
3. Fulfilment of some definite intellec- 
tual, moral, social, or recreational 
need. 
We must surround our youth with the 
very best the literary world can offer, 
(to offset the many offensive magazines 
sold at our newsstands), which can be 
found among the magazines of the 
Catholic press. Sister Ephrem gave the 
following means for creating interest in 
periodicals among our boys and girls: 
1. Have them submit quotations from 
articles read for which credit is 
given 
Have them compare some important 
story as found in the Catholic 
magazine and the secular maga- 
zine 


bo 


3. Have them write reviews or edi- 
torials in Catholic publications 
4. Set aside a class period once a week 


for the reading of Catholic maga- 
zines. 


Father Welbes: How is censorship of 
non-Catholic magazines handled? 

Miss Corcoran: I believe that maga- 
zines should not be mutilated, but if any 
magazine or part of it is objectionable, 
it should be withdrawn from the rack. 

Father Welbes: Should be have only 
Catholic magazines in our rack? 

Just about the entire assembly agreed 
that we should also have other high class 
magazines in the rack, such as Harpers. 

Father Reyling: If a magazine has 
something objectionable in it only occa- 
sionally, say once a year, that particular 
issue should be withdrawn, not muti- 
lated; or it might also be left in the rack 
and the students’ attention called to it, 
so that they might learn to discriminate 
themselves when a magazine is objection- 
able and when it is not. 

A Sister in the group: 

I notice that the magazine Action is not 
on Sister Ephrem’s list. Action is in- 
tended to counteract Life. It is a good 
Catholic magazine, has many illustra- 
tions. The children just eat it up and 
wear it out. 

Father Welbes confirmed her statement 
as to the worth of Action. 

Father Welbes questioned the group as 
to how many have Life on their rack. 
The answer was unanimously negative. 
Many answered in the affirmative regard- 
ing Time and News Week. Discussion 
arose as to whether Time was really ob- 
jectionable. Some found objection to the 
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flippancy and disrespect sometimes por- 
trayed in describing things Catholic, but 
thought the magazine, on the whole, to be 
very informative and useful in that it 
gives brief articles in all fields of interest. 

This discussion was followed by the 
paper entitled The Functions of the Li- 
brary in the Catholic Social Movement by 
Sister M. Florence. Some of the main 
points embodied in this paper are as 
follows: 

An important function of the library 
is to contribute to such Christian social 
movements, as the C.Y.O. and like or- 
ganizations. Books and periodicals used 
in connection with Christian social liv- 
ing movements should be: 

1. Worthy of christian intelligence 

2. Morally good, not offensive to de- 

cency 

3. Bear the marks of literary crafts- 

manship. 

In connection with this paper Sister 
Florence distributed a book list, con- 
taining books in the fields of fiction, 
drama, biography, and to prove their 
place in the Catholic social movement, 
went on to give a brief summary and 
interpretation of each. 

Father Welbes said a few words on 
the value of the teaching of Catholic 
social doctrine in our schools, of Our 
Holy Father’s wish in this regard, and 
of its growing importance. 

Sister Serena, Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois: Suggested that’ the 
Catholic Library World have more articles 
in it that are of interest to high schools 
and elementary schools, as now it is 
mainly for colleges and universities. 

Father Reyling again brought up the 
subject of cooperation, stressed at the 
earlier meeting, and stated that the pub- 
lic libraries will cooperate, if we speak 
up and say what we want. He suggested 
that we make requests for Catholic books 
on social subjects, and that the public 
libraries will probably be glad to get the 
majority of them, if not all of them. 

Father Welbes further urged that we 
not only talk about it but do something 
about getting Catholic books in our public 
libraries. 

Sister Serena: The librarian in Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, in anticipation of book 
week sent out a letter to all the parishes 
asking for titles—we are the ones that 
hang back. 

Father Welbes: At Saint John’s in 
Joliet two years ago a list was prepared 
for the public library. Perhaps Sister 
Elvira can tell us something about that. 

Sister Elvira: I don’t know anything 
about that particular list, but last year 
we were asked by a member of the Pub- 
lic Library Board of Joliet to prepare a 
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list of books by Catholic authors in the 
fields of social sciences, history, and 
literature, which we did. This list was 
presented to the Board, then to the Li- 
brarian, and we were later informed that 
all the books were purchased for the 
Public Library of Joliet. 

Discussion was brought up on service 
to hospitals. 

Miss Agnes Long, Library Supervisor 
for National Youth Association, Decatur, 
Illinois: The N.Y.A. establishes book 


maintaining units, visual aid units, units 
that work with hospital libraries and 
reading rooms. The accent is on youth. 
They work through the public library. 
They get a collection of books from the 
public library for the hospitals. Public 
libraries like to put out a small collection 
and change every three months or so. 
Recently scrap books or cartoons have 
also been made for the patients. 

The meeting was adjourned by the 
Chair at 3:45 p. m. and closed with 
prayer. 
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Abbot, Etheldred, In. Ryerson & Burn- 
ham L., Art Inst., Chicago. 

Abernathy, Edna, In. H. S., East St. 
Louis. 

Abingdon, John Mosser Public Library. 

Abraham, Elizabeth, ref. In., Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 

Adams, Minnie F., In., Cole P. L., Ches- 
ter. 

Adamson, Catherine E., child. In., Hild 
Regional br., P. L., Chicago. 

Alcock, Winifred, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 

Alden, Mrs. Carita S., In., Stinson Me- 
morial L., Anna. 

Algonquin Public Library. 

Allen, Edwin, Co., Chicago. 

*Allin, Eugenia, In., James Millikin L., 
Decatur. 
*Allison, Gladys, In. P. L., River Forest. 
Alton, Jennie D. Hayner Library. 
Ambuhl, Frances, catlgr. Newberry L., 
Chicago. 

*Anderson, Adah M., br. In., Northwest- 
ern Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Andrews, Mae B., child. In, P. L., 
Rockford. 

Angell, Gertrude R., N. Y.A. Library 
Supervisor, Dist. No. 1, Wheaton. 

Anna, Stinson Mem. Library. 

*Archer, Mrs. Anna L., asst. In. P. L., 
Peoria. 

Armstrong, Faith, ref. In. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Arras, Ruth E., asst. P. L., Belleville. 

Arthur, Alice E., In. P. L., Streator. 
Arzinger, Mrs. Katherine L., In. Twp. 

P. L., Geneseo. 
Ashley, Katherine, asst. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Ashley, Raymond W., tr., P. L., Oak 

Park. 

Assumption Public Library. 

Atkinson Public Library. 

Aurora Public Library. 

Aust, Blanche, In. Glenbard H. S. L., 

Glen Ellyn. 


Austin, Josephine, In. P. L., Forest 
Park. 

Ayres, Mary A., Readers adviser, P. L., 
Oak Park. 

*Ayres, Rev. S. G., Burlington, Vermont. 

*Babcock, Helen S., br. In. South Shore 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Babitz, Walter, tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Baehr, William, In., Augustana College 
L., Rock Island. 

Bailey, Dorothy, catlgr. Exchange Dept. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Bailey, Florence A., per. asst., P. L., 
Rockford. 

Bailey, Frances W., ref. In. P. L., Au- 
rora. 

Baker, Clara M., head circ. dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 

Baker, Ella, In. P. L., Sullivan. 

*Baker, Julia, br. In., Woodlawn Branch, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Baker, Maysel O’H., In. LaSalle-Peru 
Twp. H. S. and J. C. L., LaSalle. 
Balke, Mrs. C. W., tr., P. L., Highland 

Park. 
Ballard, Elizabeth, In. Ida P. L., Belvi- 


dere. 

Barickman, Mrs. Rena M., In. P. L., 
Joliet. 

*Barnett, Otto R., 684 Greenleaf Ave., 
Glencoe. 


Barrington Public Library. 

Barry Public Library. 

*Bassett, Mrs. Jane, In. Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton. 

*Bassett, N. D., pres. Demco Library 
Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

*Bassoe, Dr. Peter, 8 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 

Batavia Public Library. 

*Batchelder, Annie, In. Marshall H. S. L., 
Chicago. 

Batchelder, Mildred, school In. special- 
ist, A. L. A., Chicago. 

Baumann, Mildred E., In. Susan E. 
Wilcox Room, Lincoln L., Springfield. 
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Beale, Hazel I., In. H. S. L., West 


Frankfort. 

Bean, Donald E., Library Bureau, Chi- 
cago. 

*Beaton, David, Jr., 1 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

Beatty, Cora M., Chief Membership 


Dept., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Becker, Mrs. Eleanor, asst. In., West 
Deerfield Twp. P. L., Deerfield. 

Beecher, Jean, cire. In, Central 
Y. M. C. A. College L., Chicago. 

*Beem, Vilda P., In. Reddick’s L., Ot- 
tawa. 

*Beeson, Nella B., readers adviser, P. L., 
Peoria. 

Bellwood Public Library. 

Belous, Esther, sr. asst., Woodlawn Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Benner, Anna, In. P. L., Urbana. 

Berens, Mrs. H. A., tr. P. L., Elmhurst. 

Berger, Harriet, asst. P. L. Danville. 

Bergmann, Emma, N. Y. A. Library su- 
pervisor, Dist. No. 7, East St. Louis. 

Bernhardt, Caroline, chief accessions 
dept., P. L., Chicago. 

Berry, Mrs. Robert, tr., P. L., Blue Is- 
land. 

Besley, Mrs. F. A., Waukegan. 

Bestow, Fred A., W. P. A. Library Proj- 
ect Technician, Dist. No. 1, Rockford. 

Biddlecombe, Ida D., child. In. P. L., 
Kewanee. 

*Bidwell, Addison, tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Bigelow, Mary C., asst. P. L., Rockford. 

Bignall, Lydia, asst. P. L., Marseilles. 

Birkin, Jean, asst. P. L., Elmhurst. 

Black, Dorothy M., ref. asst. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Black, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Jackson- 
ville. 

Bladel, Bessie A., In., H. S. L., Rock 
Island. 

Blake, Maud, Austin Br., P. L., Chicago. 

Blanchard, Julia E., In. Wheaton Col- 
lege L., Wheaton. 

- Block, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Blue Island Public Library. 

Boals, Minnie M., child In. Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Boggs, Mrs. Clara F., In. Ira C. Reed 
P. L., LaFayette. 

Boffenbacher, Bernice, In. H. S. L.,, 
Charleston. 

*Bond, Ethel, Assoc. prof. Univ. of III. 
L. Se., Urbana. 

Bookshop Bindery, 350 W. Erie St., Chi- 
cago. 

*Booth, Mary J., In., E. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, Charleston. 

Borchelt, Louise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Bough, Helen, child. In. Legler Reg. Br., 
P. L., Chicago. 

Boughner, Don, tr. P. L., Blue Island. 

Bowen, Mrs. F. P., tr., P. L., Savanna. 
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Bowman, Mrs. Earl, In. Greig Mem. L., 
Oneida. 

*Boyd, Anne M., Assoc. prof. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Se., Urbana. 

Boye, Mrs. Inger, child. In. P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Bragg, Lena, In. Allerton P. L., Monti- 
cello. ‘ 

Brandell, Mrs. Gertrude A., br. In. P. L., 
Evanston. 

Brandt, Etta, In. Carnegie P. L., Carmi. 

Bredehoft, Nellie, In. P. L., Kewanee. 

Brengle, Mrs. Julia Lowe, asst. Carne- 
gie P. L., Paris. 

Brennan, Wintress, order In., North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Breuchaud, Frances, asst. P. L., Green- 
ville. 

Breuchaud, Virginia, In. P. L., Green- 
ville. 

Brookfield Free Public Library. 

Broughton, Beatrice, asst. P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Brown, Arthur H., tr., P. L., River For- 
est. 

Brown, Serena, In. Twp. P. L., Sheldon. 

*Browning, Earl W., In. P. L., Peoria. 

Brucker, Mrs. Carolyn I. In. P. L,, 
Sterling. 

Bryant, Esther E., asst. catlgr. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

*Bryce, Jessie M., In. P. L., Downers 
Grove. 

Buhrman, Katherine, ref. asst. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Bull, Mary Lois, asst. to Director, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Buna, G. N., tr., 
Springfield. 

*Burgmeier, John M., Burgmeier Book 
Binding Co., 1855-1861 Milwaukee 
Ave., Chicago. 

Burkard, Mrs. Joseph, tr., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Burke, Eleanor, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Burt, Dr. Frank H., tr., Twp. P. L., 
Galva. 
*Burt, Mrs. Paul G., tr., P. L., Hinsdale. 
*Burwash, Mary Gladys, In. College of 
Agriculture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
Busch, Dorothy, Matson P. L., Prince- 
ton. 

Bush, Mildred, child. In. P. L., Peoria. 

Bushnell Public Library. 

*Butland, Mrs. Charles Alexieff, Shang- 
hai, China. 

Butler, Mrs. Maud K., In. Senior H. §S., 
Springfield. 

Buxton, Mrs. Paul H., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

*Cahill, Walter, 104 S. Michigan, Chi- 
cago. 

Cairo Public Library. 

Cambridge Twp. Public Library. 


Lincoln Library, 
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Campbell, Ida L., In. P. L., Pinckney- 
ville. 

Carbondale Public Library. 

Carlinville Public Library. 

Carnovsky, Leon, Grad. L. Sce., Univ. 
of Chicago, Chicago. 

Carpentersville Literary and L. Assn. 

*Carqueville, Marshall, California. 

Carrithers, Nelle, In. Dominy Mem. L., 
Fairbury. 

Carrollton Public Library. 

Carter, Frances J., Readers’ Bureau, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Carthage Free Public Library. 

Cartwright, C. M., tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Cartwright, Emily H., In. P. L., Oregon. 

Centralia Public Library. 

Chandler, Mrs. Elizabeth, asst. 
P. L., Glen Ellyn. 

*Chandler, Frank M., 175 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Charbonneau, Audrey, asst. Reddick’s 
L., Ottawa. 

Charleston, Carnegie Public Library. 

Chesnut, Mrs. Garnet D., In. P. L., Ma- 
son City. 

Chiavene, Jeanne, asst. P. L., Streator. 

Chicago Heights Free Public Library. 

Chidester, Rev. S. W., tr., P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 

Chillicothe, Twp. Free Public Library. 

Chouffet, Margaret, asst. In. P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Christ, Emma J., ref. In. P. L., Quincy. 

Cicero Public Library. 

Cisco, Willow Branch Twp. Library. 

Clemmons, Mrs. H. B., tr., P. L., Blue 
Island. 

Cline, Goldia, In. P. L., Waverly. 

Clinton, Vespasian Warner Public Li- 
brary. 

Cockle, Dorothy E., In. Twp. Free P. L., 
Manhattan. 

Coen, Mrs. Flora G., In. P. L., Lake 
Bluff. 

Collier, Amelia, asst. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 

Collier, Gladys, asst. P. L., Rockford. 

Collings, Judith A., desk asst. P. L, 
Danville. 

Collinsville Memorial Library. 

Colman, Ruth W., Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

Conover, Elizabeth, ref. asst. Lincoln 
L., Springfield. 

Cook, Bertha, catlgr. P. L., Peoria. 

Cooper, Josephine E., br. In. Montague 
Br., P. L., Rockford. 

Corcoran, Margaret, In. Jr. 
Springfield. 

*Corwine, Eunice, Lincoln. 

Cosgrave, Pearl Joan, asst. In., Univ. of 
Chicago H. S. L., Chicago. 

Cotton, G. W., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 


Free 


College, 
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Cowdin, Mrs. F. P., In. State Dept. of 
Public Health, Springfield. 

Craig, L. M., Stappenbeck & Craig, 
Bloomington. 

Crain, Alma, br. In. P. L., Aurora. 

Crane, Mrs. Estella Roy, asst. In, 
Wheeler L., S. Ill. Normal Univ., Car- 
bondale. 

Cress, Jeannette, In. P. L., Hamilton. 

Crookston, Mary Evalyn, desk chief, 
Lincoln L., Springfield. 

*Crowell, Lucius A., 221 No. LaSalle St., 
Box 1, Chicago. 

Crusius, Paul N., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Cuchna, Rose, In. P. L., Cicero. 

Cullin, Faith P., In. P. L., Taylorville. 

Cully, B. O., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Cummings, E. E., tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Cummings, Elizabeth, asst. In. LaSalle- 
Peru Twp. H. S. and J. C. L., LaSalle. 

*Cunningham, Frank S., Randolph and 
Canal Sts., Chicago. 

*Curry, Elizabeth B., In. P. L., Kewanee. 

Custer, Grace W., asst. P. L., Rock Is- 
land. 

Dadant, Valentine, tr., P. L., Hamilton. 

Dammeier, Vernell, In., P. L., Maywood. 

Dangel, W. H., tr., P. L., Oak Park. 

Danville Public Library. 

Dare, Ruby, In., Greenville College L., 
Greenville. 

*Darlington, Genevieve, In. J. Sterling 
Morton H. S. and Jr. College, Cicero. 

Davenport, May, In. Bryant-Bennet P. L., 
Salem. 

Davies, Clara A., chief catalog dept., 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 
Davis, Mrs. Arthur, In. Ricker L. of 
Architecture, Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 
Davis, Fleta M., head Ext. Dept., P. L., 
Decatur. 

Davison, Florence M., 
Evanston. 

Dawson, Orcena, catlgr., Knox College 
L., Galesburg. 

*Day, Mary B., In. Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. 

Day, Mrs. Wilbur, P. L., Harvey. 

Deadrick, Elizabeth, In. P. L., Carlin- 
ville. 

Decatur Public Library. 

Dechman, Ida Mae, asst. P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Delavan, Ayer Public Library. 

Demco Library Supplies, Madison, Wis. 

de Rourlet, Marie Antoinette, In. 
Chatham Br. L., Chicago. 

Dewey, Mrs. Marjorie Lewis, In. P. L., 
Marshall. 

DeWitt, Jessie E., asst., P. L., Rockford. 

Dickerman, Katherine E., asst. P. L., 
Rockford. 

Dill, Minnie A., In. P. L., Decatur. 

Dilliard, Irving, tr., Mem. P. L., Collins- 
ville. 
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Dillman, Pauline I., In. Jr. College L., 
Joliet. 

Ditto, Rebecca M., In. P.. L., LaGrange. 

Dixon, Mrs. Esther, exec. asst. A. L. A,, 
Chicago. 

Dixon, Genevieve, asst. New Trier Twp. 
H. S. L., Winnetka. 

Dixon Public Library. 

Doane, Dorothy, asst. Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Dobson, Olive, In. P. L., Barrington. 

Donaldson, Mary L., In. P. L., Chicago 
Heights. 

Downers Grove Public Library. 

Doxsey, Geraldine, asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Driscoll, Ruth, asst. 
P. L., Rockford. 
Dugglesby, Esther, ref. In. Eastern III. 
State Teachers Coll. L., Charleston. 
Duncan, Mrs. Albert W., tr., Jennie D. 

Hayner L., Alton. 
*Duncan, Mrs. George, tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 
*Duncan, Mrs. John, 
Hayner L., Alton. 
*Dunlap, Fanny, ref. In. Univ. of Ill. L., 
Urbana. 

Dundee Twp. Public Library. 

Dwight Public Library. 

*Eaman, Mabel, asst. Northwestern Univ. 
L., Evanston. 

East St. Louis Public Library. 

Eaton, Leland, tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Eberhardt, Bernice M., catlgr. State 
Hist. L., Springfield. 

Eberlein, Mrs. Eloise B., asst. Jennie 
D. Hayner L., Alton. 

Ebright, Elizabeth J., H. S. ref. In. P. 
L., Kewanee. 

Eckhardt, Mar, tr., P. L., Belleville. 

Edmison, F. S., tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Egan, Mary A., In. P. L., Highland 
Park. 

Egermann, Mary B., In. Nichols L., 
Naperville. 

Eggleston, Mrs. H. H., tr., P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Ehn, Marita A., asst. P. L., Rock Island. 

Elmhurst Public Library. 

El Paso Public Library, 
Trustees. 

Ely, Margaret E., In. P. L., Berwyn. 

*Emmerson, Louis L., Mt. Vernon. 

English, Harold, ed. of pubs., A. L. A,, 
Chicago. 

Entorf, W. F., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

*Errett, Mrs. A. W., dr., tr. P. L., 
Kewanee. 

Errett, Julie C., In. P. L., Carbondale. 

Estes, Grace W., asst. P. L. div., A. L. 
A., Chicago. 

Evans, Cecile, In. Training Sc., W. III. 
State Teachers College L., Macomb. 
Evans, Mrs. John W., tr., P. L., Decatur. 

Evanston Public Library. 


Business Room 


tr., Jennie D. 


Board of 
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Everhart, O. C., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Fairbury, Dominy Memorial Library. 

Falberg, Gladys, In. P. L., East Moline. 

Fannon, Dorothy, asst. Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 

Farquar, Alice, P. L., Chicago. 

Farr, Lois, In. P. L., Pontiac. 

Feldkamp, Jennie C., asst. Lincoln L., 
Springfield. 


*Felt, Anna E., financial sec., P. L., 


Galena. 

Fenneman, Nordica, asst. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 

Ferguson, Bertha M., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Ferrell, Hortense, tr., P. L., El Paso. 

Fesselmeyer, W. H., Literary Guild, 
Chicago. 

Field, Pearl, In. Henry E. Legler Reg. 
Br. P. L., Chicago. 

Fink, Julia M., In. P. L., Aurora. 

Fischer, Mary K., asst. P. L., Kewanee. 

Fisher, Louise I., In. H. S. L., Peoria. 

Fisher, Mrs. Sanford D., In. P. L,, 
Peoria Heights. 

Fisk, Mrs. Emily Howe, asst. P. L., 
Joliet. 

Flanders, Clover, ref. In. P. L., High- 
land Park. 

Flinn, Helen, asst. 
Park. 

Fontaine, Everett O., chief, Publishing 
Dept., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Forbes, J. B., tr., P. L., Oak Park. 


P. L., Highland 


*Forgan, James B., Jr., 38 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago. 

*Forrester, Mrs. W. W., 4417 
Blvd., Chicago. 

*Forstall, Gertrude, 231 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. 

Foster, Eliza B., ref. asst., Art. Col., 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Foster, Virginia, child In. P. L., Quincy. 

Frary, Mrs. Esta G., tr., Adams Mem. 
L., Prophetstown. 

Freeport Public Library. 

*French, Randall, asst. In. John Crerar 
L., Chicago. 

Fristad, Alma, asst. P. L., Rockford. 

Fulwider, L. A., tr., P. L., Freeport. 


Drexel 


Gaddis, Henry, tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Gaddis, Marjorie, asst. Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 


Gale, Ellen, In. Emeritus, P. L., Rock 
Island. 

Galena Public Library. 

Galesburg Public Library. 

*Gallagher, David, Highland Park. 

*Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor, Highland Park. 

*Gallagher, M. F., tr., P. L., Highland 
Park. 

Galva Township Public Library. 

Gamble, Beatrice C., supervisor of libs., 
Principia College L., Elsah. 
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*Gardiner, Mabel F., asst. lib., Garrett 
Biblical Inst. L., Evanston. 

*Garnett, J. B., tr., P. L., Highland Park. 

Garrett, Fern, ref. asst. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 

Garver, Willia K., order In. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Gassman, I. P., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

*Gaylord, H. J., 155 Gifford St., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Geneseo Township Public Library. 

Geneva Public Library. 

Gibson, Hamilton, tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Gilbert, Margaret K., North Carolina. 

Gill, Mrs. Barbara, tr., P. L., Brook- 
field. 

Gill, Mrs. Erna K., In. P. L., Arcola. 

Gilman, Grace Wilson, In. P. L., River- 
side. 

Gingles, Mrs. Hope White, child. In. 
P. L., Moline. 

Glasgow, Stella, In. P. L., Lake Forest. 

Glen Ellyn Free Public Library. 

Glencoe Public Library. 

Glenview Public Library. 

Goessling, Vera, In., Twp. H. S. L., 
Centralia. 

*Goldsby, Mrs. Pearl E., In. 
Square Br., P. L., Chicago. 
Goodale, Mrs. Eva E., In. Twp. P. L.,, 

Galva. 

Goodall, Harriet, chil. In. P. L., Hins- 
dale. : 

Goodrich, R. C., D. Appleton-Century 
Co., Chicago. 

Goodwillie, Herrick R., tr., P. L., River 
Forest. 

Graham, C. R., In., Nat. College of Educ. 
L., Evanston. 

Graver, Lois, asst., P. L., Evanston. 

Gray, A. C., In. Eureka College L., Eu- 
reka. 

*Gray, Blanche, In. P. L., Mattoon. 

Greer, Agnes F. P., director of training, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Greison, A. M., tr., P. L., Savanna. 

Greve, Hattie L., In. Twp. P. L., Sa- 
vanna. 

Gridley Public Library. 

Grieve, Jesselyn, In. Twp. H. S., Belle- 
ville. 

Groves, Elizabeth A., asst. in charge of 
children’s books, A. L. A. Booklist, 
Chicago. 

Guinn, Lillian M., In. Bradley Polytech. 
Inst. L., Peoria. 


Gumbart, L. F., tr., P. L., Macomb. 
Hackett, Mrs. L. O., tr., P. L., Tuscola. 


*Hackman, Henry E., 1304 Bluff St., 
Peru. 

*Hagey, John F., 38 S. Dearborn, Chi- 
cago. 


Halbert, Mary L., asst. P. L., Belleville. 


Cornell 
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*Hall, Arthur R., 231 S. LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. 

*Hamill, Alfred E., 208 S. LaSalle, Chi- 
cago. 

Hamilton, Ruth J., asst. catlgr., IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

Hamilton Public Library. 

Hanna, Margaret M., In. P. L., Normal. 

Hanna, Mrs. Mary L., In. P. L., Flora. 

Hanson, Mrs. Carrie, In. P. L., Stock- 
ton. 

Hanson, Vernon, tr., P. L., Hinsdale. 

Hardin, Ruth, Exchange Asst. Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Harding, Mrs. Orpha G., tr., Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

Harnan, Florence, asst., P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Harrisburg, Mitchell-Carnegie Public Li- 
brary. 

Harrison, Margaret A., asst. loan dept., 
P. L., Decatur. 

Hart, Fay, In. Wheeler L., S. Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Carbondale. 

Hart, Lottie E., In. P. L., Palatine. 

Harvey, Mrs. Marguerite B., In. P. L., 
Washington. 

Harvey Public Library. 

Haskins, Raymond G., tr., P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Hauck, Helen, In. Blackburn Coll. L., 
Carlinville. 

Haug, Ethel, asst. P. L., Paris. 

Havenhill, Lillian, In. H. S. L., Jack- 
sonville. 

Hawkins, Katie Lu., In. P. L., Geneva. 

Hay, Flora N., ref. In. P. L., Evanston. 

Hayward, Mrs. Oscar, tr., P. L., Win- 
netkKa. 

Heatley, Helen, Harvard Comm. H. S&. 
L., Harvard. 

Heenan, Mrs. 
Streator. 

Heicke, Dorothy, catlgr., Univ. of Ill. 
L., Urbana. 

Heidbreder, Bertha, asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Heindel, John H., tr. P. L., River 
Forest. 

Helmick, Helen, In. P. L., Lockport. 

Hemphill, Mrs. Victor, tr., P. L., Carlin- 
ville. 

*Hendee, Cora, In. P. L., Glen Ridge, 
N. J. 

*Henderson, Fanchon, In. Albany Park 
Br., P. L., Chicago. 

*Henderson, Thomas B. G., 231 S. La- 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Hennessy, Nellie M., child. In. P. L., 
Joliet. 

Henning, Mrs. Maud E., In. Little Rock 
Twp. P. L., Plano. 

Henrikson, Mrs. Eleanor, tr., 
Rockford. 


*Herr, Mary E., In. Girls Latin School, 
Chicago. 


Jessie B., tr, PB L, 
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Herr, Mrs. V. A., Sr., tr., Mem. P. L., 
Collinsville. 

*Herschel, Paul E., tr., P. L., Peoria. 
Hertzberg, Ernst & Sons, Chicago. 
Hertzberg Bindery, Des Moines, Iowa. 
*Hertzberg, Ernest, pres. Hertzberg 

Bindery, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Herzog, Mary, Quincy. 
*Hessler, Mae C., chief ref. dept., Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 
Hewes, Mary E., In. P. L., Winnetka. 
Hiatt, Dorothy, child. In., P. L., Jack- 


sonville. 

High, Mrs. Vernie, tr., P. L., Blue 
Island. 

Highland, Louis Latzer Mem. Public 
Library. 


Highland Park Public Library. 

Highsmith, Lois, In. Twp. L., Lawrence- 
ville. 

Hilboldt, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Cairo. 

Hildredth, Mrs. C. F., tr., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Hiler, Hila, asst. P. L., Knoxville. 

Hill, Vivian, In. Carnegie P. L., Litch- 
field. 

Hillsboro Public Library. 

Hilton, Mary, head Cire. Dept. North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Hinsdale Public Library. 

Hinshaw, Bernice, In. H. S., Carrollton. 

*Hoadley, Clara, Streator. 

Hoban, Mrs. Mildred B., In., Summit- 
Argo P. L., Argo. 

Hoffman, Lillian, supervising In., 
Jefferson Co., Mt. Vernon. 

Holbrook, Frances E., In. P. L., Park 


Ridge. 
Holcomb, Helen, asst. catlgr., P. L., 
Evanston. 


Hole, Miriam, In. H. S., Ottawa. 

Holmes, Enid A., P. L., Rockford. 

Holway, Irene, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Homewood Public Library. 

Honeywell, Mrs. Mary, tr., 
Hoopeston. 

Hoopeston Public Library. 

Hopkins, Orpha F., asst. In. P. L., Cen- 
tralia. 

Hostetter, Anita, Sec. Bd. of Education 
- for Librarianship, A. L. A., Chicago. 

Hostetter, Marie M., asst. Prof., Univ. 
of Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Houchens, Josie B., binding In. Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Houghton, Marjorie, asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Houser, Mrs. Minnie R., In. Lincoln 
College L., Lincoln. 

Housley, Guy, tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 

Hubbell, Jane P., In. P. L., Rockford. 


Huenkemeier, W. B., tr., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Hughes, Edward J., Secretary of State 
and State Librarian, Springfield. 
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Hughes, Nellie D., In. North Branch, 
Lincoln L., Springfield. 

Hughes, Ruth P., In. P. L., Freeport. 

Hughlett, Anna, In. P. L., Galena. 

Hull, Gladys V., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

*Hummer, Wayne, LaSalle. 

Hunn, Esther, In. South Branch, Lin- 
coln L., Springfield. 

Hunt, Mrs. E. S., tr., P. L., DeKalb. 

*Huntting, H. R., Springfield, Mass. 

Hurst, Dorothy O., loan In. Col. Dept. 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Hussey, Mary A., In. Community H. §&., 
Monticello. 

Hutchens, Beulah, Olney. 

Hutchinson, Mrs. Luzetta, 
Morris. 

Hutchinson, Paul, tr., P. L., Winnetka. 

Hyatt, Katharine, In., W. P. A. District 
5, McLeansboro. 

Irish, Alice, Supt. W. P. A., L. Project 
9945, Macomb. 

Irwin, Mrs. David D., tr., P. L., Win- 
netka. 

Jackson, Anne Wakely, In. Ill. Se. for 
Deaf, Jacksonville. 

*Jackson, Fannie R., In. W. Ill. State 
Teachers College, Macomb. 

Jackson, Rosa, In. P. L., Rushville. 

Jacksonville, MacMurray College Li- 
brary. 

Jacksonville Public Library. 

Jenkins, Katherine E., ln. P. L., El 
Paso. 

Jenkisson, Mrs. Louise Z., tr., P. L., 
Lake Bluff. 

Jenks, Jessie, In. Illinois College L., 
Jacksonville. 

Jennings, Mrs. Mary, P. L., Thebes. 

Johnson, Edith Aldrea, asst. Lincoln 
Br. P. L., Peoria. 

Jchnson, Elizabeth, asst. P. L., Jack- 
sonville. 

Johnson, Florence D., In. P. L., Orion. 

Johnson, Helen M., In. P. L., Assump- 
tion. 

Johnson, Lois, In. H. S. L., Liberty- 
ville. 

Johnson, Louise C., asst. P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Jones, Mrs. Grace A., In. P. L., Plain- 
field. 

Jones, Lillian, In. P. L., Villa Grove. 

Judd, Grace, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Judson, James M., tr., P. L., Evanston. 

*Kaeser, Mrs. A. F., tr., Louis Latzer, 
Mem. P. L., Highland. 

Kankakee Public Library. 


Kelley, Edna Irene, child. In. Ill. State 
Normal Univ., Normal. 


Kendall, N. H., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 


mm. 3. dns 


*Kent, Lillian, In. Vespasian Warner 
P. L., Clinton. 
Kerley, Ruby, asst. In. S. Ill. State 


Normal University, Carbondale. 
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Kerr, Mrs. Thera B., asst. P. L., Aurora. 

Ketcham, Florence L., asst. P. L., Joliet. 

Kewanee Public Library. 

Kimes, Bertha M., asst. 
Streator. 

King, Elizabeth M., catlgr. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 

Kinney, Mary R., Instructor, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

*Kitchell, Howell W., 231 S. LaSalle, 
Chicago. 

Knaus, Mrs. George H., tr., P. L., River 
Forest. 

Knickerbocher, Carrie, tr., P. L., Blue 


m F ep 


Island. 

Knight, Mrs. Lola, asst. P. L., Mt. Ver- 
non. 

Knopp, Mrs. Vera G., In. Delos F. 


Diggins L., Harvard. 

Knox, Mrs. Jessie, In. P. L., Silvis. 

Knuth, Edmund R., tr., P. L., Decatur. 

Koch, Dr. Theodore W., In. of North- 
western Univ. L., Evanston. 

Kocher, Helen, In. Edward Abbott 
School, Elgin. 

Kohner, Max, tr., Cook Mem. L., Lib- 
ertyville. 

Kosek, Anna A., asst. In. Ill. State His- 
torical L., Springfield. 

Koubek, Joseph F., tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Kramer, Evalene V., In. Univ. H. S. L., 
Urbana. 

Kratz, Ethel G., In. P. L., Champaign. 

*Krause, Louise B., In. Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

-Krieg, Amelia, asst. director, Univ. of 
Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

Krieger, Mrs. W. M., tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

*Kroch, A., Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 

Kroch’s Bookstores, Chicago. 

Krum, Charlotte, In. Avery Coonley 
School, Downers Grove. 

Kuhlo, Elizabeth, In. Junior H. S. L., 
Quincy. 

Lacon Public Library. 

Lafayette, Ira C., Reed Public Library. 

LaGrange Public Library. 

Lake Bluff Public Library. 

Lake Forest Public Library. 

*Lansden, Effie A., In. P. L., Cairo. 

Larmon, Margaret E., asst. P. L., Deca- 
tur. 


Larson, Emily T., catlgr. P. L., Chicago. 


LaRue, Mary, catlgr. Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J. 


*Latzer, Alice, tr., Louis Latzer Mem. 
P. L., Highland. 


Lawrenceville, Lawrence Twp. Public 
Library. 


Lee, Lucile, asst. In., Waukegan Twp. 
H. S. L., Waukegan. 


Leek, Mary, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
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*Legeett, William F., tr., P. L., Evans- 
ton. 

Lemke, Andrew B., tr., Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

*Levin, Nathan R., asst. In. P. L., Chi- 
cago. 

Levis, Mrs. R. H., tr., Jennie D. Hay- 
ner L., Alton. 

Lewis, Leora J., Compton & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Lexington, Smith Library. 

Libbey, Eleanor, In. New Trier Twp. 
H. S. L., Winnetka. 

Libertyville, Cook Memorial Library. 

*Lichtenberger, Cleo, catlgr. Univ. of IIl. 
L., Urbana. 

Lind, Mrs. Carol C., asst. Ill. State Hist. 
L., Springfield. 

Lind, Julia, br. supervisor P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Liniper, Hilda K., In., Intermed. Sch. 
L., Riverside. 

List, Virginia, asst. P. L., Streator. 

Litchfield, Carnegie Public Library. 

Lockport Twp. Public Library. 

Loeffler, Elizabeth, In., Olney Twp. H. S. 
L., Olney. 

Lohrer, Alice, In., H. S. L., Hinsdale. 

Long, Agnes, N. Y. A. Library super- 
visor, Dist. No. 4, Decatur. 

Long, Mrs. Bernita, In. College of Law, 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Lord, John, tr., P. L., Hinsdale. 

Lottmann, Mrs. Mary E., In. Woodruff 
Senior H. S. L., Peoria. 

Lovell, Kenneth G., tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Lovrien, Marian, In., H. S. L., Sterling. 

Lowe, Mrs. Carrie M., In. Free P. L., 
Shelbyville. 

*Lowden, Frank O., Sinnissippi Farm, 
Oregon. 

*Lyman, Mrs. Walter Campbell, Down- 
ers Grove. 

*McAdams, Mrs. John D., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

McBarron, Henry W., tr., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

McBean, Mrs. Dilla, Chicago. 

McCay, Harriet E., child. In. P. L, 
River Forest. 

McCoy, Edith C., In. Buffalo Twp. P. L., 
Polo. 

McCoy, Mary E., In. Monmouth Col. L., 
Monmouth. 

McCulloch, Maxine, child. In. P. L., De- 
catur. 

McDiarmid, Dr. E. W. Jr., Assoc. Univ. 
of Ill. L. Se., Urbana. 

McFall, Mrs. Ruth G., asst. P. L., Ke- 
wanee. 

McGary, Mrs. Paul J., tr., P. L., Elm- 
hurst. 


McGill, Nathan, tr., P. L., Chicago. 
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McGuire, Vereta, asst. In. P. L., Cham- 
paign. 
*McKay, Elsie, In. P. L., Oak Park. 
McKenzie, Mrs. Josephine, In. P. L., 
Itasca. 

McMahon, Eva, In. N. Ili. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb. 

McMahon, Grace, In. P. L., Glen Ellyn. 

McNamara, Hazel, In. Henry C. Adams 
Mem. L., Prophetstown. 

Macomb Public Library. 

Maddox, Maude, asst., Vespasian War- 
ner L., Clinton. 

*Malone, James Eugene, Jr., LaSalle. 
Mangan, Patricia, asst. P. L., Aurora. 
Marks, Mrs. Jessie W., Deposits dept., 

P. L., Chicago. 
Marsh, Florence E., In. P. L., Marseilles. 
Martin, Mrs. Clyde L., In. P. L., Dwight. 
Martin, Lois, asst. catlgr. Ill. State L., 
Springfield. 
Martin, Nelius, asst. P. L., Decatur. 
Mason, Mrs. S. E., tr., P. L., Savanna. 

Mason City Public Library. 

Mather, Rose, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

*Maynard, Helen, tr., P. L., Glenview. 
Maywood Public Library. 

*Maze, Adele H., Br. In. P. L., Oak Park. 
Meharry, Emma, In. Carnegie P. L., 

Paxton. 

Mellinger, Louise, asst. Free P. L., Chi- 

cago Heights. 

Mendota, Graves Public Library. 

*Menz, Mrs. J. B., tr., Louis Latzer Mem. 

P. L., Highland. 
Merrill, Julia, chief P. L. Div., A. L. A., 
Chicago. 

Metcalf, Mary, In. P. L., Metropolis. 
Metropolis Public Library. 

Metz, Jane, asst. P. L., Winnetka. 
Mezger, W. L., A. C. McClurg & Co., 


Chicago. 

Michaelsen, Charlotte, In. Thornton 
Twp. H. S., Harvey. 

Micina, Sister Mary, Villa Nazareth 


H. S., DesPlaines. 

Milam, Carl H., sec., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Milford Twp. Public Library. 

Milles, Fern L., asst. P. L., River For- 
est. 

Mills, Ruth, asst. Order Dept., Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

*Miner, Mrs. E. Marvin, Jr., 1120 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 

Minter, Mrs. Emily M., In. P. L., De- 
Kalb. 

Mitchell, Mrs. John T., In. Cook Mem. 
L., Libertyville. 

Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel, Wheaton. 


Moderwell, Mabel C., cire. asst. P. L., 
Chicago. 


Moline Public Library. 


Monmouth, Warren 
Library. 


County Public 
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Montgomery, Mrs. 
Mansfield. 

*Montgomery, Ruth, catlgr. P. L., Peoria. 

Morris, Cora Belle, In. Carnegie P. L., 
Olney. 

Morris, Gertrude, In. Twp. H. S. L., 
DuQuoin. 

Morrison, Odell Public Library. 

Morse, Gertrude W., child. In. P. L., 


Louise, In. P. L., 


Evanston. 

Morse, Lucia Burton, tr., P. L., Downers 
Grove. 

*Mose, Einar, ref. In. John Crerar L., 
Chicago. 


Mt. Sterling Public Library. 

Mt. Vernon Public Library. 

Mourek, Anton P., tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Moyer, Florance M., asst. P. L., Oak 
Park. 

Moyer, Mary E., asst. catlgr. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Mueller, Leta B., asst. P. L., Freeport. 

Mueller, William E., tr., P. L., Decatur. 

Mulberry, Mrs. Catherine, Pres., IIl. 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
9435 S. Winchester Ave., Chicago. 

Murray, Grace, In. P. L., Jacksonville. 

*Murray, Howell W., Highland Park. 

Nagel, Katharine, asst. P. L., Galena. 

Naperville, The Nichols Library. 

Nelson, Dorotha, In. Parlin P. L., Can- 
ton. 

Nelson, Jean, In. Watseka Community 
H. S., Watseka. 

Neptune, Katherine, asst. In., N. III. 
State Teachers College, DeKalb. 

Neumann, Mary-Louise, In. H. S. L., 
Monmouth. 

Newlin, Mrs. Vera C., In. Carnegie P. 
L., Robinson. 

Nichol, Florence M., loan In. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

*Nickols, D. F., mgr. Ill. Pupil’s Reading 
Circle, Lincoln. 

Niles Center Free Public Library. 

Norman, Oscar B., In. Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. L., Chicago. 

North Chicago Public Library. 

Norton, Margaret, supt. Archives Div., 
Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Novak, Joseph F., tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Oak Park Public Library. 

Oakes, Charlotte, asst. P. 

Odell Public Library. 

O’Fallon, Woman’s Club Public Library. 

O’Leary, Mary Alice, asst. P. L., River 
Forest. 

*Oldberg, Mrs. Arne, tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Olin, Mrs. F. W., tr., Jennie D. Hayner 
L., Alton. 

Olney, Carnegie Public Library. 

Olson, Marjorie, asst. P. L., Kewanee. 


*Olson, Nelle A., supervisor of sc. libra- 
ries, P. schools, Winnetka. 


Olsson, H. L., tr., P. L., Elmhurst. 


L., Decatur. 
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*Osborne, Julia S., Wisconsin. 
Osmotherly, Sue, asst. In. P. L., Win- 
netka. 
Otis, Peggy, asst. In. P. L., Moline. 
Ottawa, Reddick’s Public Library. 
Packard, Jeanette, asst. P. L., Freeport. 
Paddock, Porter, tr., Lincoln L., Spring- 
field. 
Paget, Mrs. Mildred, tr., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 
Palatine, Public Library. 
Pannell, Mrs. Lucile, Chicago. 
Paoli, David J., tr., Cicero. 
Parham, Nellie E., In. Withers P. L., 
Bloomington. 
Parks, Mrs. Nannie G., In. Carnegie 
P. L., Marion. 
Parson, S. F., tr., P. L., DeKalb. 
Patterson, Mrs. James, P. L., Galesburg. 
Payne, Kathleen M., asst. P. L., Belle- 
ville. 
Peard, Leota A., In. P. L., Wyoming. 
Pearse, Langdon, tr., P. L., Winnetka. 
Peoria Public Library. 
Perdue, Leone, In. P. L., Macon. 
Perrin, Laura, In. P. L., Waukegan. 
Pervier, Inez M., P. L., Sheffield. 
Peterson, John T., tr., P. L., Rockford. 
Phelps, Rose, Assoc. Univ. of Ill. L. sc., 
Urbana. 
Pickler, Mrs. Lee C., In. Sallie Logan 
P. L., Murphysboro. 
Pierce, Nellie M., asst. In. P. L., Joliet. 
*Pittman, Margaret Lee, In. P. L., Mt. 
Vernon. 
- Plain, Eleanor, head catigr. P. L., 
Aurora. 

Plotnickey, Mrs. Gertrude A., asst. In. 
Ill. State Normal Univ. L., Normal. 
Pohle, Genevieve A., catlgr. Ill. State 

Normal Univ. L., Normal. 


Pollock, Ruth L., catlgr. P. L., Decatur. 


Polo, Buffalo Twp. Public Library. 

Pontiac Public Library. 

Poppleton, R. B., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Powers, Margaret, asst. P. L., DeKalb. 

Prag, Hilda, In. Talcott Free L., Rock- 
ton. 

Pratt, Mrs. C. M., asst. P. L., Rockford. 

Prendergast, Mrs. Virginia H., In. Mc- 
Coy Mem. L., MzLeansboro. 

*Price, Anna May, 1545 Washington 
Ave., Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Priestman, L. L., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Princeton, Matson Public Library. 

Princeville Public Library. 

Prophetstown, Henry C. Adams Me- 
morial Library. 

Prouty, Mrs. Carrie Burr, tr., P. L., 
Winnetka. 

Purvin, Mrs. Jennie F., tr., P. L., Chi- 


cago. 

Putz, Lucille, In. St. Viator College L., 
Bourbonnais. 

Qualls, LeRoy L., Head Newspaper Div., 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 
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Quincy, Free Public Library. 

Quinlivan, May C., asst. P. L., Quincy. 

Quinn, Matie K., cire. asst. P. L., 
Aurora. 

Rabjohns, Aileen A., asst. catlgr. Ill. 
State L., Springfield. 

Raines, Mrs. S. E., tr., P. L., Freeport. 


*Randle, Mrs. Charles H., 4339 Drexel 


Blvd., Chicago. 

Rankin, Relda E., asst. In. P. L., Pekin. 

Rathbun, Norma, In. Adams Mem. L., 
Wheaton. 

Raub, Mrs. Nellie T., Westville H. S., 
Westville. 

Rauwolf, F. X., tr., P. L., Blue Island. 

Ray, Mrs. Luella, tr., Cook Mem. L., 
Libertyville. 

Reber, Vivian M., supt. W. P. A. L. 
Project, P. L., Elmwood Park. 

Reed, Jessie E., In. Frederick H. Hild 
Reg. br. P. L., Chicago. 

Reep, Mrs. E. W., tr., P. L., Carbondale. 

Reese, Rosetta, In. Skokie Sch., Win- 
netka. 

Reeves, Mrs. Edwina, br. In. E. br., P. 
L., Aurora. 

Reinhardt, Arno W., tr., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Reiss, Anna D., tr., P. L., Belleville. 

Reyling, Rev. August, In., Quincy Col- 
lege L., Quincy. 

Reynolds Community Library. 

Rice, Mrs. Helen J., In. P. L., Harris- 
burg. 

Richards, Margaret, In., Pontiac Twp. 
H. S. L., Pontiac. 

Richardson, Mrs. Deborah G., In. P. L., 
Moweaqua. 

Ricks, Marcella W., br. In., Oakland 
br. P. L., Chicago. 

Riley, Mildred R., child. In., Woodlawn 
br., P. L., Chicago. 


*Rinaker, Samuel M., 231 S. LaSalle, 


Chicago. 

Ringering, Leona, In. Flagg Twp. P. L., 
Rochelle. 

Ringier, Margaret, In. P. L., Quincy. 


*Ritter, Clement V., publisher and book- 


seller, 58 E. Washington St., Chicago. 
River Forest Public Library. 
River Forest, Rosary College Library 
School. 
Robert, Mary, asst. In. P. L., Cairo. 


*Roberts, Elizabeth E., 1255 N. State 


St., Chicago. 


*Robertson, Eleanor M., cat. reviser, 


Univ. of Illinois L., Urbana. 

Robinson, Agnes M., In. Matson P. L., 
Princeton. 

Robinson, Carnegie Library. 

Robinson, L. E., tr., Warren Co. P. L., 
Monmouth. 


*Robinson, Lydia G., ed. of publications, 


P. L., Chicago. 
Rochelle, Flagg Twp. Public Library. 
Rockford Public Library. 
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Rock Island Public Library. 

Roden, Carl B., In. P. L., Chicago. 

Rogers, Mrs. George, tr. P. L., Cam- 
bridge. 

Rogers, Helene H., supt. Library Di- 
visions, Ill. State Library, Spring- 
field. 


*Rose, Sister Mary, In. St. Zavier Col- 


* 


lege, Chicago. 

Rose, Myrtle, tr.. Twp. P. L., Savanna. 

Rosenberger, Dorothy, asst. P. L., 
Evanston. 

Ross, Mrs. Ethel, In. P. L., White Hall. 

Rossell, Beatrice S., ed. A. L. A. Bull., 
Chicago. 

Roubek, Joseph F., tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Rowe, Mary J., instructor, L. Sc., Ro- 
sary College, River Forest. 

Rue, Eloise, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Russell, Mrs. Nina Dulin, In. Carnegie 
P. L., Paris. 

Russell, Virginia, asst. J. Sterling Mor- 
ton H. S. L., Cicero. 

Ryan, Charlotte, supt. L. Ex. Service, 
Ill. State Library, Springfield. 

Ryan, Felicia Mary E., In. Lincoln Br. 
L., P. L., Peoria. 

Ryan, M. Lillian, New World Pub. Co., 
Chicago. 

Sabel, Dorothy, sr. 
Br., P. L., Chicago. 

St. Charles Public Library. 

Salem, Bryant-Bennet Library. 

Sandy, G. H., head, Exchange Div., 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Sattley, Helen, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Savanna Township Public Library. 

Schaffer, John C., 211 W. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago. 

Scheffler, Emma, asst. catlgr. Ill. State 
L., Springfield. 

Schilling, Elsa E., asst. In., Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 
Schlagenhauf, Caroline, 

Quincy. 
Schlosser, Genevieve, asst. P. L., Wau- 
kegan. 


asst., Woodlawn 


asst. P. L., 


‘Schmitt, Mrs. Emil, tr., P. L., Blue 


* 


* 


Island. 

Schocker, Elsie, In. P. L., Rock Island. 

Schumacher, Henry C., tr., P. L., Elm- 
hurst. 

Sears, Rose R., ref. In. Virginia L., 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 

Seeber, Dorothy, In. P. L., Benton. 

Seeger, Hallie J.,1lIn. P. L., Beardstown. 

Seiwell, Sara Belle, In. P. L., Danville. 

Severson, Mrs. James, tr., P. L., Rock- 
ford. 

Sexton, Meta M., catlgr. Univ. of III. 
L., Urbana. 

Shadel, Helen S., In. P. L., Pittsfield. 

Shanesy, Ralph D., tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Shanesy, Mrs. R. D., 2414 Pioneer Rd., 
Evanston. 
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Sharp, Jean, In. Rockford College L., 
Rockford. 

Shaw, Margaret, child. 
Br., P. L., Peoria. 

Shea, Agatha, director of child. work, 
P. L., Chicago. 

Sheffield Public Library. 

Shelbyville Public Library. 

Shepard, Guy C., tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Shilling, Franklin W., tr., P. L., De 
catur. 

Shriver, Mrs. F. H., tr., P. L., Virden. 

Sibert, L. D., New Method Book Bind- 
ery, Inc., Jacksonville. 

Signor, Nelle M., In., History and Po- 
litical Science Graduate Reading 
Room, Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Silvis Public Library. 


In. E. Bluff 


*Simpson, Frances, Urbana. 


Simpson, Herbert S., tr., P. L., Evan- 
ston. 

Simpson, L. L., Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria. 

Singleton, Mildred, asso. Univ. of Ill. 
L. Se., Urbana. 

*Skogh, Harriet M., supt. Gen. L., IIl. 
State L., Springfield. 

Slaminski, Joseph, tr., P. L., Cicero. 

Smith, Annabel L., circu. Records 
Dept., Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Smith, Mrs. Bethania M., Univ. of IIl. 
Lib. School, Urbana. 


*Smith, Eunice C., tr., Jennie D. Hayner 


L., Alton. 

Smith, May E., catlgr. E. Ill. State 
Teachers College L., Charleston. 
Smith, Melissa D., In. P. L., Sycamore. 
Smith, Nelle M., In. P. L., Petersburg. 

Snyder, Fanny, In. P. L., Peru. 

Snyder, Helen L., child. In. P. L., Free- 
port. 

Snyder, Mildred, W. P. A. Library 
Technician, Dist. No. 6, Springfield. 

Southwick, Lillie E., In. P. L., Hoopes- 
ton. 

Spear, Hack B., In. P. L., Carbondale. 

Spofford, Walter R., In. University 
Club, Chicago. 

Springfield, Illinois 
Library. 

Springfield, Ill. State L. 

Springfield, The Lincoln Library. 


State Historical 


*Stallings, Mrs. Olive B., In. P. L., Gran- 


_ ite City. 


*Stappenbeck, William, bookbinder, 


Bloomington. 
Starke, Aubrey H., tr., P. L., Centralia. 
Stech, Erna R., In. Elmhurst College 
L., Elmhurst. 


*Stechert, G. E. & Co., New York City 


(Perpetual). 
Steele, Nell, In. Armour Inst. of Tech., 
Chicago. 
Stephens, Cassie, In. P. L., Batavia. 
*Steuernagel, Bella, In. P. L., Belleville. 
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Stevens, Ruth H., child. In. P. L., Cen- 
tralia. 

*Stonemetz, Lila L., In. P. L., Fairfield. 

*Stoos, Mrs. Juanita Engstrand, Naper- 

ville. 

Strait, Delphine, child. In. Reddicks L., 
Ottawa. 

Strand, Ruth, asst. P. L., Elmhurst. 

Streator Public Library. 

Stukenberg, A. J., tr., P. L., Freeport. 

Sturgeon, Mrs. Ida L., In. P. L., Ma- 
comb. 

*Suhy, W. T., New Method Book Bind- 

ery, Jacksonville. 

Swain, Lois, child. In. P. L., Kewanee. 

Swanlund, Mrs. Maybelle L., In. Helen 
M. Plum Lib., Lombard. 

*Swanson, Minnie M., In. Twp. P. L., 

Augusta. 
*Swift, Harold H., Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sycamore Public Library. 

*Tawney, Mrs. Marietta Busey, Urbana. 
Taylor, Mrs. Earl, tr., P. L., Kewanee. 
Taylor, Mrs. Mary Waldo, In., Elizabeth 

McCormick Mem. Fund, Chicago. 

Taylor, Sylvia, ref. In. P. L., Jackson- 
ville. 

*Teal, Wm., 457 Villa St., Elgin. 
Tedrow, C. D., tr., Matson P. L., Prince- 

ton. 

Thiel, Harry F., tr., P. L., Oak Park. 

Thompson, Sadie, Period. and Binding 
dept., Northwestern Univ. L., Evan- 
ston. 

Thompson Public Library. 

Tillson, George W.,tr., P. L., LaGrange. 

Timmerman, Hazel, in charge Person- 
nel Div., A. L. A., Chicago. 

Tjaden, Mrs. John C., tr., P. L., East 
Peoria. 

Tobias, Mrs. Grace P., asst. In. P. L., 
Chicago Heights. 

Tod, Ida F., In., Education, Philosophy 
and Psychology Reading Room, Univ. 
of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Tolede, Sumpter Twp. Public Library. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. George H., tr., P. L., 
Evanston. 

Toulon Public Libary. 

Tremont Public Library. 

Trotier, Arnold H., vatlgr. In., Univ. of 
Ill. L., Urbana. 

Troxel, Wilma, In., College of Medicine 
L., Univ. of Ill, 1853 W. Polk St., 
Chicago. 

Tryon, Ardella K., P. L., Waukegan. 

Tyler, Mrs. Alfred, tr., P. L., Evanston. 

Tyrrell, Mrs. G. H., tr., P. L., River 
Forest. 

Uehrke, John C., tr., P. L., Blue Island. 

Underwood, Maude, first asst. P. L., 
Belleville. 

Urbana Free Librery. 

Ursula, Sister M., In. Marquette H. S., 
Alton. 


*Utley, George B., In. Newberry L., Chi- 


cago. 


*Valters, W. F., bookbinder, 5044 N. 


Menard St., Chicago. 
Vandalia Public Library. 
VanderVolgan, Mrs. Bessie M., asst. 
Twp. P. L., Batavia. 
Van Duzer, Edith, asst. P. L., Rockford. 
Van Ness, Thelma J., asst. In. Withers 
P. L., Bloomington. 


*Ver Nooy, Winifred, head Ref. dept., 


Univ. of Chicago Libraries, Chicago. 
Verwey, Ruth L., In. H. S. L., Mattoon. 
Vidler, Fanny, In. P. L., Pana. 
Vinton, Margaret E., asst. Board of 

Education for Librarianship, A. L. A., 

Chicago. 

Virden Public Library. 
Volk, Mrs. Sarah J., In. Soldiers’ and 

Sailors’ Home, Quincy. 

Vosper, Zaidee B., ed. The Booklist, 

A. L. A., Chicago. 

Voss, Frieda E., In. H. S. L., Alton. 

Wagner, Mrs. Frederick, tr., P. L., Free- 
port. 

Walczak, Ray, tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Walker, C. L., tr., P. L., River Forest. 

Walker, Katherine, asst. James Milli- 
kin Univ. L., Decatur. 

Wall, Lenore, catigr. P. L., Quincy. 

Waller, Josephine, N. Y. A. dist. 

Library supervisor, Benton. 

Waller, Katherine, asst. P. L., Evan- 
ston. 

Wandrack, Lura, In. P. L., Woodstock. 

Ward, Mary L., In. Odell P. L., Morri- 
son. 

Warren, Maxie M., In. P. L., Virden. 

Warren, May, tr., P. L., Mansfield. 

Warren, Mildred, In. Twp. H. S. L., Mt. 

Vernon. 

Warrick, Elvin S., In. Mathematics L., 

Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Waterman, Pauline T., N. Y. A. Library 
supervisor, Dist. No. 6, Springfield. 
Waterman, Clinton Township Library. 
Watts, Vera H., child. In. P. L., Dan- 

ville. 

Waukegan Public Liprary. 

Wayne Mable A., asst. In. P. L., De- 
catur. 

Wead, Miss Tilton, In. Monticello Col- 
lege, Godfrey. 

Weaver, Katharyne, In. P. L., Albion. 

Webster, Ida M., In. P. L., Lincoln. 

Weedman, Mrs. Estella, In. P. L,, 

Farmer City. 

Welch, Eleanor Weir, In. Ill. State 

Normal Univ. L., Normal. 

Welden, Goddina L., In. P. L., Centralia. 

Welden, Mrs. Mary T., tr., P. L., Cen- 
tralia. 

Weller, Mrs. C. M., tr., P. L., Rockford. 

Wells, Mrs. F. L., tr., Adams Mem. L., 

Wheaton. 

Westmont, St. Joseph College. 
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Westwick, Mary, asst. P. L., Galena. 
Wetherbee, S. A., Docs. Archivist and 
Classifier, Ill. State L., Springfield. 

Wheaton, College Library. 

Wheeler, Marcia, In. P. L., Hinsdale. 

*Whitcomb, Adah F., supervisor of 
schools dept., P. L., Chicago. 

*White, Ann David, Chicago. 

White, Carola, asst. P. L., Decatur. 

White Hall Township Library. 

*Whitman, Albert, publisher, 
Lake St., Chicago. 

*Whitman, Russel, Chicago. 

*Whitworth, C. R., Chicago. 

Wiedemann, Bernice, Field Visitor, Ill. 
State Library, Springfield. 

*Wilkinson, Earl B., 231 S. 
Chicago. 

Wilkinson, Mrs. R. E., tr., Jennie D. 
Hayner L., Alton. 

Williams, Alice, In. P. L., Moline. 

Williams, Elsie M., In. P. L., Tuscola. 

Williams, Lucy Parke, In. H. S. L., 
Bloomington. 

Williamson, Mrs. R. L., In. P. L., Mt. 
Carroll. 

Williford, Carrie K., In. H. S., Elgin. 

Willits, Mabel, In. Mercer Twp. P. L., 
Aledo. 

Wilson, Alleen, In. McKendree College, 
Lebanon. 
Wilson, Louis R., dean Graduate L. 
School, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago. 
Wilson, Martha, In. Lincoln L., Spring- 
field. 

Wilson, Nancy, In., Principia College L., 
Elsah. 

Windsor, Elizabeth A., asst. P. L., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 

*Windsor, P. L., director, Univ. of Ill. 
L. and L. Se., Urbana. 

Windsor, Mrs. P. L., Urbana. 

Winnetka Public Library. 
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Wisher, Kathryn R., In. P. L., Edwards- 
ville. 

Wittenburger, Mrs. J. C., tr., twp. P. L., 
Savanna. 

Wolf, Mrs. Gertrude, In. W. Deerfield 
Twp. L., Deerfield. 

Wolf, Mrs. William E., In. P. L., Wood 
River. 

Wolter, Peter J., A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. 

Wolter, Mrs. Peter J., 
Ave., Chicago. 

Wood, Clark J., tr., P. L., Batavia. 

Wood River Public Library. 

Woodruff, J. Lyon, In. P. L., East St. 
Louis. 

*Woodyard, Mrs. Rosa, tr., P. L., Ridge- 
farm. 

*Wright, Ida F., In. P. L., Evanston. 

Wright, Mrs. Alma F., In. Rowland Br. 
L., P. L., Rockford. 

Wright, Laura L., In. P. L., Carrollton. 

Wurdell, Claire L., In. Douglas Twp. 
L., Gilman. 

Wurtzbach, Helen M., asst. In. H. S. L., 
Oak Park. 

Wynn, Curtis, In. P. L., Galesburg. 

Yaggy, Thelma, head H. S. Dept. P. L., 
Evanston. 

Yenawine, Wayne S., general 
Univ. of Ill. L., Urbana. 

Yopp, Tessie, In. P. L., LaSalle. 

Younggren, H. E., tr., P. L., Kewanee. 

Yunger, Lillian, asst. P. L., River 
Forest. 

Yunker, Lucile, asst. P. L., Evanston. 

Zatterberg, Helen, Frederick H., Hild. 
Reg. Br. L., P. L., Chicago. 

Zepf, Charlotte, asst. Book Sel. Div. P. 
L., Chicago. 

Zerwekh, Norma A., asst. P. L., Pekin. 

Zimmerman, Ruth, In. Ill. State Normal 
U. Training Sc. L., Normal. 


7220 Bennett 


asst., 





Abbreviations 


associate 
assistant 
board 
branch 
cataloger 
chge. charge 
child. children’s 
circ. circulation 
department 
division 
east; eastern 
editor 
executive 
extension 
general 
high school 
Tilinois 
institute 
junior 


* Life members. 
+ Registered at annuai conference, 1936. 


library 
librarian 
memorial 
manager 
north ; northern 
periodical 
president 

* professor 
public 
reference 
south ; southern 
school 
secretary 
senior 
superintendent 
township 
university 
vice president 
west ; western 
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